with... 

Chicago  Tribune 


Twenty-six  Tribune  color  pages,  plus 
color  ads  in  the  Tribune  Magazine,  have 
really  paid  off  for  Land  O’  Lakes.  Its 
share  of  the  market  is  up  over  100%  in 
three  years!  Distribution  has  been 
broadened — from  one  corporate  chain  to 
four,  plus  a  200%  increase  in  independ¬ 
ent  and  co-op  groups!  Astounding  results 
for  a  butter  priced  higher  than  most 
competing  brands! 

If  you  want  more  sales  results  in  the 
rich  Chicago  market,  plan  a  campaign 
in  Tribune  color.  It  jolts  people  into 
action.  It  excites... it  persuades... it 
makes  them  want  to  buy.  Besides,  you 


reach  hundreds  of  thousands  more  fam¬ 
ilies  than  with  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper.  The  Tribune  covers  more  than 
940,000  families  daily,  more  than  1,300,- 
000  Sunday. 

Grocery  product  advertisers  know  the 
selling  power  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
They  use  its  Sunday  Magazine,  its 
Weekly  Illustrated  Food  Guide,  its  color 
comics,  its  TV  WEEK  magazine,  its  full 
color  and  black-and-white  newspaper 
pages.  Year  after  year,  they  place  more 
of  their  advertising  expenditures  in  the 
Tribune  than  in  all  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


To  Be  Big  in  Chicago,  Be  Big  in  the  Tribune 

OTiibum 
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Kor  r»*wanling  rnl<Tlainiii«*nl,  s«*r  “oMMBt’S**.  .  .  NB(M'V. 

Without  air,  life  stops 

. . .  for  you  and  for  industry 


Seeing  a  cloud  is  prohahly  the  near¬ 
est  we  come  to  ‘seeing’  air,  because  air 
is  a  mixture  of  invisible  gases. 

Life-|:iviiig  oxygen  comprises  about 
21  per  cent  of  the  air.  We  all  know 
how  it  helps  sick  j)eople  get  well,  but 
few  of  us  realize  that  steel  and  other 
major  industries  could  not  operate 
without  the  same  oxygen  in  tremen¬ 
dous  quantities.  About  78  |)er  cent  of 
the  air  is  nitrogen.  Food  processors 
use  it  as  an  atmosphere  to  protect 
freshness  and  flavor  of  food. 


The  reniaiiiiiig  one  per  cent  of  the 
air  is  conqiosed  of  the  litlle-knowii  yet 
vital  “rare”  gases  —  argon,  helium, 
krypton,  neon,  and  xenon.  These  gases 
are  essential  in  making  incandescent 
light  bulbs,  in  electric  welding  proc¬ 
esses,  and  in  refining  new  metals  such 
as  titanium. 


For  fifty  years,  the  people  of  Union 
Carbide  have  lieen  separating  the  gases 
of  the  air  and  finding  new  ways  in 
which  they  can  help  make  a  better  life 
for  all  of  us. 


- - I  CXTs  Trndf-ninrkrd  Products  include 

Crag  Agrirultural  Cht-miculs  Everf.ADY  Flashlights  and  Batteries 


FREE:  L  earn  how  many  of  the 
fwmlarls  you  use  every  day  are 
improved  by  research  in  alloys, 
carbons,  chemicals,  gases,  plas¬ 
tics,  and  nuclear  energy.  U  rite 
for  “Products  and  Processes" 
booklet  M. 

I'nion  Carbide  Corporation, 
■W  East  rind  Street,  \ew  )ork 
17,  \  .  y.  In  Canada,  I'nion  Car¬ 
bide  Canada  Limited,  Toronto. 


UNION  I 
CARBID 


Li>DE  Oxygen  Crag  Agrirultural  Chemirals  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  Electromet  Alloys  and  Mel. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  Prestone  Ami-Freeze  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  Dynel  Textile  Fih. 
Bakelite.Vinylite,  and  Krene  Plastics  Pyrofax  Gas  National  Carbons  Union  Calcium  Carbide  UNION  Carbide  Silirof 


For  51/^  years,  this  great  science-fiction  adventure  comic  has  based 
its  fascinating  visualizations  of  the  coming  Age  of  Space  Travel  on 
such  accurate  projections  of  latest  scientific  theories  that  it  literally 
has  blazed  the  trail  for  today’s  scientific  facts. 

Sputnik  was  no  surprise  to  “Twin  Earths”  readers,  for  last  May 
28th  the  strip  showed  a  Terranian  space-disk  approaching  Earth  to 
cruise  until  it  could  “intercept  and  pick  up  one  of  the  man-made  satel¬ 
lites  the  U.  S.  and  Russia  are  sending  up,”  and  in  June  and  July  the 
strip’s  hero,  rocket  expert  Chris  Cannon,  solved  the  mystery  of  two  un¬ 
successful  missile  launchings  at  a  Florida  missile  base. 

In  the  present  story  sequence,  Chris  Cannon  seeks  to  gain  Terra’s 
closely  guarded  secrets  of  space-flight  for  the  United  States.  And  in 
the  Sunday  page  story.  Terra’s  just-completed  Space  Colonizer  is  on 
its  way  to  take  possession  of  the  Moon,  before  Earth’s  scientists  can 
achieve  that  important  goal. 

Daily  and  Sunday,  “Twin  Earths”  has  proved  its  reader-appeal  in 
more  than  100  leading  newspapers,  both  here  and  abroad.  Send  for 
proofs  today. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  1 

Dec.  9 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  New  York  State,  mMf-1 
Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y,  y 

Dec.  14-15— The  Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio  meeting.  Fort  Hiyi, 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

1958 

Jan.  3 — Virginia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  John  Marshall  Hc'» 
Richmond. 

Jan.  5-7 — Northeastern  Group  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Assc;': 
tion;  meeting.  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Co.- 
bla  University,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  9-1 1 — III  inois  Newspapers  Editors  and  Publishers  Safety  Seminar,  'e  l 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Jan.  10-11— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Winter  convention,  CaHsb; 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  1 1— New  Mexico  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  La  Cave  -' 
Hotel,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Jan.  12-14— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Clayp“ 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convaniioti 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention,  Hoti 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Caspar,  Wyo 

Jan.  17-18 — ^Wyoming  Associated  Press  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

Jan.  17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Winter  meet 
ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  18-19 — Retail  Advertising  Conference,  sixth  annual.  Palmer  Hou« 
Chicago. 

Jan.  18-20 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting,  Galveston 

Jan.  19-22 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  23 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut.  1711  Inn 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-25— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Mot* 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Arii. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention,  br 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-25 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hotil 
Dover,  Del. 

Jan.  25— Texas  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting.  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Wlntm 
meeting.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel.  Shreveport,  La. 

Jan.  26-28— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  m**tltiq 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  7— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chid 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  seminir, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Feb.  6— Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting,  Hotal  dd 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6— CNPA  Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  d* 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  mooting,  Deshltf 
Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harr's 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-9— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention. 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  7-8 — New  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention,  Hote 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Feb.  13-15— Maryland  Press  Association,  meeting.  Lord  Baltimore  Ho‘«. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  14-16— Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention.  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75.000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  N** 
York  City. 

Feb.  21-22 — Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Centef 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Feb.  22 — United  Press  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association  meeting,  m 
connection  with  annual  Newspaper  Seminar  at  MacMurray  CoHe?® 
Jacksonville.  III. 

Feb.  22-23— M  IssIssIppI  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
22nd  annual  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  22-24— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Radisson.  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  _ _ 


cuts  through  to  the  buying  impulse 


When  you  advertise  your  goods  or 
services  in  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  your  sales  message  penetrates 
right  to  the  heart  of  the  buying  impulse 
of  this  important  market.  That  is  because 
readers  of  this  international  daily  news¬ 
paper  rely  thoroughly  upon  both  its  news 
and  advertising  columns.  They  have  prov¬ 
ed  its  reliability,  and  they  make  it  a 
practice  to  buy  products  advertised  in 
this  their  favorite  newspaper. 


Many  national  advertisers  have  found 
that  a  regular  schedule  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR  increases  sales  at  modest 
cost.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  prepare 
such  a  custom-built  program  of  advertising 
for  you.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 

Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO;  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 
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Background  Memos  on  the 
Imported  Wool  Fabrics  Tariff 


A  strong  America . . .  control  of  inflation . . .  sup¬ 
port  for  small  business . . .  world  trade  rather 
than  aid. ..who  can  quarrel  icith  these 
principles? 

But  have  these  principles  been  followed  in 
the  present  tariff  schedule:  25''/c  ad  valorem 
duty  on  woollens  imported  before  a  deadline 
date...45*^r  after  the  deadline? 

Result?  At  home  and  abroad,  seeming  con¬ 
fusion.  One  consequence  is  uncertain  pricing 
that  contributes  to  the  inflationary  spiral.  An¬ 
other:  the  uncertainties  of  busine.ssmen  who 
cannot  tell  when  the  deadline  will  arrive. 

Other  facets  of  this  problem,  affecting 
American  small  busines.smen  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public : 

QUESTION:  Does  the  quota  cover  all  types  of 
imported  woollen  and  worsted 
fabrics? 

ANSWER:  Yes,  even  hand -loomed  fabrics, 
though  there  is  no  significant 
hand-loomed  industry  in  the  U.S. 
*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Is  45^i  ad  valorem  the  only  duty? 

ANSWER:  No.  American  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers  must  pay  a  specific  duty  of 
37 per  pound,  besides. 


QUESTION:  Why  this  additional  levy? 

ANSWER:  To  protect  the  American  wool 
grower.  But  in  enabling  him  to 
get  a  better  price,  it  has  often  re¬ 
sulted  in  pricing  him  out  of  the 
market,  in  competition  with  syn¬ 
thetics. 

«  *  * 

QUESTION:  Is  the  tariff  quota  supposed  to 
safeguard  defense  needs? 

ANSWER:  That  is  no  part  of  its  stated  pur¬ 
pose.  America  has  shown  that  it 
has  the  machinery  and  labor  force 
to  produce  all  the  wool  fabrics 
needed  for  war  emergency.  In 
fact,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
like  the  civilian  manufacturer,  is 
going  in  more  and  more  for  man¬ 
made  fibers  to  supplement  wool. 
«  *  * 

QUESTION:  Where  can  I  get  objective  answers 
to  any  other  questions  I  have? 

ANSWER:  From  a  recognized  source,  with 
long-established  and  friendly 
trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  the 


National  Wool  Textile  Export  Corporation 

In  England,  at  Commerce  House,  Bradford ; 


In  America,  BRITISH  WOOLLENS  at  6  East  45th  Street.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
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WIRE  OR  PHONE  MUrray  Hill  7-2186  COLLECT 
for  background  memorandum  and  other  material! 


Q#  By  More  Than 

82,000  LINES 


IN  THE  ELIZABETH-NEWARK  AREA 

New  Jersey’s 

Most  Concentrated  Markets 

RETAIL  DAILY  GROCERY  LINAGE 


ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL:  1,214,000 


NEWARK  NEWS:  1,131,000 


NWK.  LEDGER:  458,000 


Our  4-Color  Food  Section  attracts  more 
linage  and  sells  more  products. 


1ST  NINE  MONTHS 
OF  1957 

SOURCES: 

Media  Recordl. 
Advertising  Linage 
Service 


Make  it  First  on  Your  Schedule  Too! 

CU^abetf)  Journal 


=  ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 

THE  MAJOR  MEDIUM  IN  WEALTHY 
GROWING  UNION  COUNTY 

Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.  National  Representatives 


UNION  COUNTY 
EDITION 


to  penetrate  this  rich 

NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  MARKET 

your  best  selling-tool  is 

THE  COPLEY  BIG  3 

AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS 
JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


Penetrate  and  sell  Illinois’  number-one 
market,  outside  Chicago,  through 
the  COPLEY  BIG  3  NEWSPAPERS. 

And  when  you  buy  all  3  o/  the 
COPLEY  BIG  3,  you  save  9V2C  a  line 
—  or  17%. 

Separate  Line  Rates: 

Aurora  Beacon-News . 19c 

Elgin  Courier-News . 17c 

Joliet  Herald-News . 20c 

Total . 56c 

Thrifty  All-3  Rate . 46Vjc 

BUY  ALL  3  AND  SAVE .  9y2C  A  LINE  I 


"The  Ring  of  Truth 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  Covering 
Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  — 

Son  Diego,  California  and  Greater  Los  Angeles 
...Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST-HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 
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W  HILE  we  were  showboating  away  down  yonder  on  the  broad  | 
bosom  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  and  attending  the  Associated! 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  convention,  William  J, 
Foote,  managing  editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  told  me  he  had 
a  nomination  for  the  Column’s  list  of  unusual  column  titles:  the 
old  Boston  Transcript’s  weekly  column  about  charities,  called 
“Divers  Good  Causes.”  Incidentally,  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  has  a  column  by  Howard  Jacobs  called  “Remoulade”  ] 
and  the  New  Orleans  States  has  one  by  Thomas  Griffin  called 
“Lagniappe.”  Gene  Moore,  Public  Relations  Department,  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  writes:  “Here’s  my  nomination 
for  a  truly  unusual — and  most  certainly  apt — title  for  a  newspa¬ 
per  column:  Ashley  Cooper  (a  fictitious  name  concocted  from 
Charleston’s  two  rivers)  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  & 
Courier  calls  his  community  interest  column  “Doing  the  Charles¬ 
ton.”  And  Mary  Eleanor  Fry,  Salida,  Colo.,  nominates  Horace  L 
Fry’s  column  in  the  Spearville  (Kas.)  News,  entitled  “Ridin’ 
Around  with  the  Horse  Editor.” 

—Britain  Garrett  Roth,  author  of  the  ‘‘Old  Timer”  column  in 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Evening  Chronicle,  celebrated  his  98th  birth¬ 
day  Nov.  22  by  working  at  his  desk  as  usual.  Staffers  had  a  partr 
for  him  and  96  women  employes  lined  up  and  each  planted  a  kis 
on  the  columnist’s  cheek.  He  remarked  the  kisses  were  better  thui 
Alka-Seltzer.  Mr.  Roth  may  be  the  oldest  working  newsman  in  tbr 
U.  S.  .  .  .  And  one  of  our  old  friends,  James  W.  Atkins,  publisher  of 
the  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  for  52  years  and  on  the  staff  for  56. 
was  given  a  big  surprise  party  by  the  Gastonia  Rotary  Club  it- 
cently  on  his  77th  birthday.  Mr.  Atkins,  very  active  at  the  paper, 
and  the  Gazette  were  bom  the  same  year. 

— General  Manager  Ellis  A.  Rietzel,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  his 
adapted  this  German-English  glossary  to  his  newspaper:  Managemeot, 
das  ulzerbalden  grupe;  pressroom,  das  sulfguefen  mit  geaven  gnipr; 
mechanical  superintendent,  das  schwettenoudter;  circulation,  das  huSen- 
puflen  grupe;  circulation  manager,  das  laudenboomer ;  mailers,  du 
eargeschplitten  laudenboomer;  truck  drivers,  das  eargeschplitten  lauden- 
boomer  mit  ein  grosse  holengraund  und  alles  kaput;  composing  room, 
das  pullenparten  bushemgether  mit  sluggen  groupe;  editorial,  dis 
schnoopen  bunche;  advertising,  das  schemen  groupe;  carrier  delWerr, 
das  whizkiddcn  grupe;  business  office,  das  garterbelten  grupe;  depart¬ 
ment  head,  das  senden  oiTen  mit  ein  pattenbacker  and  finger  gekroseii 
schteerenwerker. 


WHAT  IS  A  SPORTS  WRITER? 

A  sports  writer  is: 

Cussedness  with  a  typewriter  and  curiosity  with  tie  askew  .  .  • 
What  readers  and  English  teachers  delight  in  picking  to  pieces  ■  ■  • 
The  nice  man  next  door  when  he  takes  Johnny  to  a  ball  game  .  .  • 
A  guy  who  gets  Christmas  cards  from  people  who  have  sons  in  col¬ 
leges  ...  A  man  whose  work  of  today  is  accused  of  being  garbage- 
what  it  will  hold  tomorrow  .  .  .  Brotherhood  with  a  bottle. 

A  sports  writer  is: 

Grouchiness,  coffee,  deadliness  and  overset  .  .  .  An  expert  until  proved 
otherwise,  which  he  most  always  is  ...  A  wrong-nag  Charlie  at  ^ 
race  track  ...  A  stupid  someone  who  doesn’t  know  that  (Zomeliw 
Cauliflower  KO’d  Pete  Pug  at  0:5.3  of  the  seventh  in  a  consolation  match 
of  the  1902  Golden  Gloves  ...  A  fellow  who  has  a  wife  and  three  kids 
and  a  mother,  and  at  least  you  can’t  hate  him  for  that  .  .  .  Pestilence 
in  a  locker  room. 

.A  sports  writer  is: 

A  man  whose  bread  is  space  and  whose  water  is  the  ingenuity  to  fill 
it  .  .  .  What  schoolboys  dig  and  others  would  like  to  dig  a  place  for  . .  • 
A  soft  touch  for  a  soft  story  ,  .  .  Someone  the  Western  Union  girb  sty 
hello  to  only  on  Saturday  .  .  .  That  section  of  humanity  for  which  prp* 
boxes  were  erected  .  .  .  Delightful  disorganization  ,  •  .  Sometimes  tension 
and  sometimes  torture  and  sometimes  told  to  get  out  ...  A  man  wi“ 
no  enemies  when  the  biggest  game  of  the  year  comes  around  .  .  .  Some¬ 
one  who  can  hurt  you  but  doesn’t  want  to  .  .  .  Someone  whose  school 
tax  is  just  as  high  as  yours. 

— Jerry  Scorse  ■ 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jourw 
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editorial 

Number  of  J-Schools 

k  SAMPLING  of  newspaper  managing  editors  indicates  they  agree  about 
three-to-one  with  the  proposal  that  the  number  of  schools  offering 
degrees  in  journalism  should  be  limited  to  40  or  50  truly  professional 
schools  which  theoretically  woidd  serve  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
nation’s  mass  communications  better  than  150  to  175  schools  “many  of 
which  are  inadequately  staffed  and  supported.” 

It  goes  without  saying,  in  our  opinion,  that  a  few  excellent  schools 
would  he  better  than  a  lot  of  mediocre  ones.  But  this  is  an  over-simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  thesis.  Of  160  schools  offering  journalism  degrees,  there 
are  45  accredited  by  the  American  Council  for  Education  in  |ournal- 
ism.  The  proposal  implies  that  all  journalistic  resources  be  poured  into 
the  currently  “best”  or  accredited  schools  and  the  balance  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

We  think  the  history  of  journalism  education  in  this  country  indi¬ 
cates  an  alternative  choice.  There  has  been  a  steady  upgrading  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education  to  where  graduates  are  now  sought  after  by  news¬ 
paper  employers  and  we  have  an  accrediting  system.  There  are  some 
unaccredited  schools  earnestly  trying  to  upgrade  their  courses  to  achieve 
accreditation.  Some  will  succeed  and  others  may  try  if  they  are  given 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  employers  who  need  their  trained 
graduates. 

The  discussion  seems  to  boil  down  to  the  fact  that  employers  of  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduates,  notably  newspapers,  are  going  to  get  what 
they  want  in  direct  proportion  to  the  time  and  effort  they  put  into  pro¬ 
moting  it.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  journalism  students  to  offset 
the  current  manpower  shortage  will  depend  on  newspaper  efforts  to 
attract  them.  The  degree  of  training  these  students  receive  will  depend 
largely  upon  how  much  interest  newspaper  people  exhibit  in  the 
schools  and  their  desire,  if  any,  for  something  better. 


Subliminal  Ads 

^T^hf.  television  industry  has  been  in  the  throes  of  a  controversy  over 
-*-  a  newly  discovered  technique  known  as  “subliminal  perception”  in 
which  a  commercial  message  is  flashed  so  quickly  that  it  is  not  viewed 
consciously.  It  is  supposed  to  have  an  effect  on  the  subconscious. 

Three  television  networks,  NBT,  CBS,  and  ABC,  deserve  commenda¬ 
tion  for  prohibiting  use  of  this  dangerous  gimmick  on  their  facilities. 
As  yet,  no  one  knows  whether  the  technique  would  tvork  advertising- 
wise,  but  almost  everyone  seems  to  lie  in  agreement  that  its  potential 
abuses  are  unlimited. 

If  and  when  someone  comes  forth  with  a  subliminal  process  for  print 
media  (anything  is  possible,  we  suppose),  we  hope  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  quickly  and  forthrightly  prohibit  its  use. 


Frank  E.  Gannett 

T^rank  Gannkti’s  genius  as  a  newspaperman  will  be  noted  in  history 
not  so  much  for  his  success  in  acquiring  and  developing  successful 
newspajrer  properties  but  for  his  integrity  and  for  the  high  principles 
he  pursued  in  making  each  one  a  servant  of  its  individual  community 
(rather  than  just  another  member  of  a  chain  or  group  of  papers)  and 
his  foresight  in  perpetuating  their  future  service  to  that  ideal. 

He  realized  early  in  his  career  that  a  community  newspaper  cannot 
he  edited  from  a  remote  point;  that  it  must  be  a  part  of  the  community 
in  which  it  lives;  that  it  must  support  and  contribute  to  that  commu¬ 
nity;  tliat  they  Irotir  will  decline  or  prosper  together. 

The  many  fine  Gannett  Newspapers  will  continue  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  this  man  whose  dedication  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
profession  guided  him  throughout  his  lifetime. 


There  are  many  devices  in  a  nMn'il 
heart;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  lie  I 
Lord,  that  shall  stand.  —  /*rorerti,| 
Af.V;  21. 
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The  furore  over  sputniks  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  education  has  an  amusing 
aspect. 

Many  newspapers  have  made  the  start¬ 
ling  discovery  that  Soviet  Russia  has  many 
big  and  little  red  schoolhouses  which  are 
turning  out  large  numbers  of  fairly  com¬ 
petent  scientists  and  engineers. 

“Wliat’s  the  matter  with  American 
schools?”  has  become  the  popular  jour¬ 
nalistic  hue  and  cry. 

That’s  funny  —  or  perhaps  tragic  — 
because,  until  recently,  most  editors  con¬ 
sidered  their  newspapers  the  major  arm 
of  the  American  system  of  education. 

“We  reach  more  people  than  the  public 
schools.”  was  the  proud  boast.  “The  news¬ 
papers  are  the  people’s  universities.  .  .  .” 

In  all  the  acres  of  newsprint  devoted 
to  sputniks,  space  travel,  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  anti-missile  missiles  and 
anti-anti-missile  missiles,  this  writer  has 
detected  not  one  line  critical  of  the  “peo¬ 
ple’s  universities”  —  the  daily  newspapers 
of  America. 

Don’t  interpret  the  foregoing  slightly 
sneering  sentence  as  a  suggestion  that 
reporters  and  editors  should  have  been 
busily  launching  man-made  satellites  in¬ 
stead  of  sprinting  to  beat  deadlines. 

However,  the  typewriter  tappers  who 
are  now  demanding  a  critical  examination 
of  the  American  system  of  education  might 
well  take  a  look  at  their  own  contributions 
to  the  present  state  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

Recently,  manv  newspapers  serialized 
“On  the  Beach.”  Nevil  Shute’s  fictional 
forecast  of  humanity’s  self-destruction  in 
a  .snasm  of  nuclear  warfare. 

As  the  last  people  on  earth  are  perish¬ 
ing  in  radioactive  contortions  Peter  and 
Marv  Holmes  are  discussing  the  global 
disaster  in  their  Australian  home. 

“Couldn’t  anyone  have  stopped  it?”  the 
wife  asks,  referring  to  the  brief  atomic 
conflict  that  extinguished  civilization  in 
the  book’s  futuristic  narrative. 

“1  don’t  know.”  Peter  replies.  “.Some 
kinds  of  silliness  voii  just  can’t  stop.  .  .  . 
If  a  couple  of  hundred  million  people 
all  decided  that  their  national  honor  re- 
ouires  them  to  drop  cobalt  bombs  upon 
their  neighbors.  .  .  .  Well,  there’s  not 
much  that  you  or  1  can  do  about  it.  The 
only  possible  hope  would  have  been  to 
educate  them  out  of  their  silliness.” 

“But  how  could  you  have  done  that. 
Peter?  1  mean,  they’d  all  left  school.  .  .  .” 

“Newspapers.”  he  said.  “You  could  have 
done  something  with  newspapers.  We 
didn’t  do  it.  No  nation  Hid.  because  we 
were  all  too  sillv.  We  liked  our  newspa¬ 
pers  with  pictures  of  beach  girls  and 
headlines  about  cases  of  indecent  assault, 
and  no  government  was  wise  enough  to 
stop  us  having  them  that  way.  But  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  done  with  news¬ 
papers  if  we’d  been  wise  enough.  .  . 

And  there  you  have  an  intelligent  au¬ 
thor’s  savage  indictment  of  the  press  and 
its  conduct  during  humanity’s  titanic 
struggle  to  restrain  itself  from  committing 
suicide  with  the  destructive  forces  made 
available  by  some  of  its  greatest  scientists. 


Shute  implies  that  governments  should 
seize  control  of  the  press  and  determine 
what  information  and  ideas  are  dissemi¬ 
nated. 

This  concept  is,  of  course,  completely 
abhorrent  to  every  American  newspaper¬ 
man.  The  theory  that  a  govemment-bossed 
press  could  straighten  out  the  global  mess 
is  patently  ridiculous, 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  or  any  other  force  to  halt  the  drift 
and  slide  toward  international  hari  kari. 

But,  being  confident  that  American  de¬ 
mocracy  will  somehow  survive  whatever 
storms  are  on  or  below  the  horizon,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  “people’s 
universities”  receive  the  same  critical  re¬ 
examination  that  many  newspapers  sug¬ 
gest  should  be  accorded  the  nation’s  school 
system? 

The  re-examination  should  be  made  by 
each  individual  editor  and  publisher. 

Why,  for  example,  should  the  report 
of  a  federal  bureau  that  Russia  has  an 
apparently  effective  educational  program 
be  big  news  in  this  country? 

Don’t  we  have  Moscow  correspondents 
who  could  have  reported  the  same  informa¬ 
tion  years  ago? 

And,  once  the  story  broke,  couldn’t 
some  wire  service  or  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  have  come  up  with  a  series 
of  cables  comparing  the  school  systems 
of  other  leading  nations? 

And,  if  America’s  school  system  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  any  respect,  where  was  the 
American  free  press  during  all  the  years 
that  these  conditions  were  developing? 

Apply  the  same  test  to  a  long  list  of 
other  subjects. 

Aside  from  a  sense  of  peril,  do  you  and 
your  readers  understand  the  farflung  com¬ 
mitments  of  the  United  States  in  a  turbu¬ 
lent  world? 

You  say  that  readers  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  local  affairs. 

Well,  suppose  that  a  reader  depended 
entirely  on  the  newspapers  for  information 
about  his  own  community.  How  well  in¬ 
formed  would  he  be  about  what’s  going 
on  at  City  Hall,  the  courthouse,  the  state 
capital,  the  trends  of  local  industry,  the 
school  system,  the  changing  population, 
the  hospitals  and  institutions? 

Does  your  new.spaper  actually  report 
and  clarify  the  major  local  developments, 
or  does  it  function  only  like  a  fire  or  police 
department  —  busy  answering  the  latest 
emergency  call? 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  American 
press  is  either  futile  or  useless.  Collec¬ 
tively,  American  newspapers  are  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  are  a  powerful  force 
for  good  in  most  communities. 

But  they  could  do  a  much  better  job 
of  reporting  and  interpreting  on  the  local, 
state,  national  and  international  scenes. 

American  democracy  —  and  all  human¬ 
ity  —  will  benefit  immeasurably  if  both 
the  school  system  and  the  “people’s  uni¬ 
versities”  are  improved. 

Al  Ostrow 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
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How  to  get 
more  out  of 
your  news  files 
in  1958 


Want  a  faster,  easier  route  to  the  facts  that  are 
buried  in  your  news  files? 

Try  The  New  York  Times  Index.  As  a  time 
saver  for  busy  editors,  writers  and  newspaper 
librarians,  it’s  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Each  twice-a-month  issue  is  packed  with  over 
20,000  references  to  recent  events  in  the  news, 
alphabetically  arranged  by  subjects,  persons 
and  organizations.  Each  reference  leads  you 
straight  to  the  complete  story  in  your  file  of 
The  New  York  Times.  There’s  no  lost  motion. 

And  because  The  Index  gives  you  the  original 
publication  date  of  each  event,  you  can  use  it 
in  locating  items  that  ran  in  your  own  news¬ 
paper  . . .  and  any  others  you  keep  on  file. 

What  is  more,  there  are  thousands  of  skillfully 
writte^n  news  summaries  in  every  issue  of  The 
Index.  They  often  come  up  with  all  the  facts 
you  need ! 

Every  day.  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  sav¬ 
ing  time  and  energy  for  newspaper  staffs  all 
over  the  country.  And  the  cost  is  low !  A  full 
year’s  service— 24  issues— is  only  $45.  For  $25 
more  ($70  in  all)  you  can  have  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  include  the  cumulative  Annual  Volume  too. 
The  1957  edition  will  be  published  next  spring. 

If  you  act  promptly  we  can  start  your  Index 
subscription  with  the  issue  covering  the  Jan¬ 
uary  1-15  period,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
your  1958  file  will  be  complete.  So  this  is  the 
best  of  all  times  to  send  in  your  order. 

THE  NEWYORK TIMES  INDEX 

229  West  USrd  Stret,  New  York  S6,  New  York 
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Frank  Gannett  Dies  at  81; 
His  Empire  in  Foundation 


Earnings  of  Properties  Will 
Be  Shared  with  Communities 


Rochestex,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Gannett,  founder  of 
tie  Gannett  Group  of  22  news¬ 
papers,  died  Dec.  3  at  5  a.  m. 
at  his  home  here  on  Sandring¬ 
ham  Road.  He  was  81  years  old. 

He  had  been  ill  and  confined 
to  bed  for  most  of  the  last 
two  and  one-half  years — since 
April  15,  1955.  On  that  day,  a 
few  minutes  after  he  returned 
from  a  Florida  vacation,  he  fell 
on  a  stairway  in  his  home.  He 
suffered  a  compressive  fracture 
of  the  spine  and  was  taken  to  a 
Eochester  hospital,  where  the 
condition  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  stroke. 

President  Emeritus 

He  retired  as  president  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  on  April  11, 
1957.  He  was  succeeded  as  presi¬ 
dent  by  Paul  Miller,  who  had 
ieen  executive  vicepresident. 

Until  his  death,  Mr.  Gannett 
i»d  been  listed  as  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Rochester 
'^imes-Union,  of  which  he  had 
Kned  as  editor  and  publisher 
for  more  than  30  years. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Caroline  Werner,  a  mem- 
of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents;  by  a  daugh- 


Frank  E.  Tripp 

Editor  &  publisher 


ter,  Mrs.  Charles  V.  McAdam 
Jr.  of  Greenwich,  Conn.;  an 
adopted  son,  Dixon  Gannett,  of 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  by  six 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAdam  have 
three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  paternal  grandfather  is 
president  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate. 

New  Grandson 

Dixon  Gannett  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Jean  Ryland  of  Eng¬ 
land,  have  one  son,  Frank  E. 
Gannett  II,  bom  last  Oct.  24. 
Dixon  is  associated  with  the 
farm  equipment  division  of  Ford 
Motor  Company. 

Mr.  Gannett’s  death  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  affect  the  control  of 
the  organization  he  founded.  It 
now  embraces  22  newspapers, 
four  radio  stations  and  three  TV 
stations.  Before  his  death  he  had 
given  to  the  Frank  E.  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc. 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
Class  A  common  stock  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  which  he  had 
owned.  He  had  created  the 
Foundation  in  1935  to  perpetuate 
his  organization. 

The  foundation  receives  divi¬ 
dends  on  its  common  stock  after 
the  company  has  paid  dividends 
on  50,000  shares  of  $6  preferred 
stock,  most  of  which  is  held  by 
employees,  and  on  15,000  shares 
of  participating  preferred  stock, 
which  is  owmed  by  executives. 

Foundation's  Policy 

The  foundation’s  policy  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  bulk  of  its  net 
income  must  be  distributed  “for 
public,  charitable,  educational 
and  general  philanthropic  uses 
and  purposes”  in  the  areas  in 
which  Gannett  newspapers  are 
published. 

Said  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  in  its  report  on  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett’s  death: 

“Mr.  Gannett  felt  that  he 
for  December  7,  1957 


owed  much  to  the  communities 
in  which  he  had  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  all  his  years 
as  an  editor  and  publisher.  The 
earnings  of  these  properties,  he 
felt,  should  be  shared  with  the 
communities  from  which  they 
were  derived.” 

The  board  has  some  freedom 
in  this  distribution.  However,  it 
must  contribute  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  Foundation’s 
net  income  annually  to  public 
welfare  enterprises  and  may  not 
retain  more  than  $100,000  in  its 
treasury  at  any  time. 

Employees’  Welfare 

Mrs.  Gannett  recalls  how 
deeply  her  husband  felt  the 
responsibility  of  owning  news¬ 
papers  which  are  an  important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  where  they  are  published. 

“Frank  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  they  would  not  pass  into 
the  hands  of  interests  who 
might  change  their  character 
and  cause  them  to  have  an  un¬ 
wholesome  influence  on  their 
communities,”  she  said  recently. 

“He  also  w’as  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
4,000  employees  of  these  news¬ 
papers.  He  wanted  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  of  these 
newspapers  to  be  sold  to  any¬ 
one  at  any  price. 

“The  Gannett  Foundation  is 
controlled  by  no  one.  It  func¬ 
tions  through  a  board  of  direc- 


Paul  Miller 


Foundation 

Directors 

DIRECTORS  of  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation,  Inc.  are: 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Gannett  Company,  Inc. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Company,  also  president  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Werner  Gannett. 

Douglas  C.  Townson,  Vicepresident 
of  the  Gannett  Company  and  of  the 
Foundation. 

Lynn  N.  Bitner,  general  manager, 
Gannett  Group. 

Cyril  Williams,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Gannett  Company  and  of 
the  Foundation. 

Erwin  R.  Davenport,  an  early  part¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Gannett  and  retired  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

Thomas  J.  Hargrave,  chairman  of 
the  Board,  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Herbert  W.  Cruickshank,  retired, 
former  general  manager  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 


tors.  These  directors,  for  the 
most  part,  are  newspapermen. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  board,  its  only  woman  mem¬ 
ber. 


Stock  Interest 

“Directors  are  required  to 
have  a  stock  interest  in  the 
Gannett  Company.  They  are 
thus  financially  interested  in  its 
welfare.  Most  of  them  are 
trained  executives  employed  by 
the  Gannett  Newspapers.  It  is 
within  their  judgment,  limited 
by  the  charter  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  to  distribute  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  funds.  This  is  no  easy 
task,  but  it  brings  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  of  us  concerned.” 

The  Foundation  has  been 
working  for  years — quietly  and 
efficiently. 


Scholarships 

In  1952,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Gannett,  the  Foundation  ap¬ 
propriated  $100,000  to  create  the 
Frank  Gannett  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships  Inc.  Newspapers  in 
the  Gannett  Group  contribute 
toward  these  scholarships,  but 
the  Foundation  bears  most  of 
the  cost. 

Forty-eight  such  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  in  Rochester 
during  the  last  six  years  to 
Times-Union  and  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  newspaper  boys. 

Gifts  to  charities  and  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  announced  from 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Democrat,  described  him  as  “a 
distinguished  American,  who,  in  _ 

a  long  and  active  career,  fought 
tirelessly  for  what  he  regarded  Ganm 

to  be  right  and  in  the  best  in-  ^ 

terest  of  his  state  and  country.” 

Y 

Political  Activity 

Rochester  ( I 

In  his  early  life,  Mr.  Gannett  (evening) 
was  a  Democrat.  He  became  a  Rochester  D 
Republican  in  World  W'ar  I  days  (morning 
but  classed  himself  as  Independ- 
ent.  During  the  New  Deal  days  y 

of  the  1930’s  and  1940’s  he  as- 
piled  to  public  office.  Elmira  Sund, 

An  abortive  attempt  was  made  (jtica  (N.Y. 
by  his  followers  to  win  the  (evening) 

Republican  nomination  for  Gov-  Utica  Daily 
ernor  and  then  in  1939  Mr.  Ithaca  (N.Y 
Gannett  announced  his  candi-  Newburgh  ( 
dacy  for  the  GOP  presidential  y^j^an"  (  N ' 
nomination.  His  friends  staged  a  (evening) 
spectacular  show  at  the  Phila-  Ogdensbure 
delphia  convention  and  he  re-  (evening! 
ceived  33  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Ogdensbure 
Wendell  Willkie  won  the  nomin-  (Sunday) 
ation.  Plainfield  (I 

Mr.  Gannett  remained  active 

on  the  political  front  and  several  p.  *  'i,.] 

1  i.-  j  Danville  (III 

times  he  was  mentioned  as  a  (evening 

possible  U.  S.  Senator.  Saratoga  S| 

Tripp’s  Eulogy  Biig^^o’ 

Frank  Tripp,  FEG’s  good 
right  arm  for  many  years,  7evenin* 
wrote:  “few  men  have  lived  the  Ma„ena  (I 
satisfying  lives  that  Frank  Gan-  weekly), 
nett  and  I  spent  with  each  other.  Potsdam  (t 
We  were  together  since  1906.  (weekly) 

Caroline  Gannett  and  the  Through  it  all,  Frank  Gannett 
lers  of  her  family.”  was  honorable,  fair,  patient, 

e  President  Richard  Nixon  generous  and  kind.  He  was  a  WHEC.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Gannett  “met  his  re-  good  man,  a  courageous  man,  a  WENY,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
ibility  as  one  of  the  great  loyal  friend,  a  newspaper  gen-  WINR,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
shers  of  the  country  with  ius  and  a  great  American.”  WDAN,  Danville,  III. 
p  sense  of  dedication  to  the  Mr.  Gannett’s  death  came  at  TELEVISION  STATIONS 


Gannett  Dies 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


time  to  time.  The  largest  w'as  > 
one  of  $500,000,  to  be  paid  over  \ 
a  period  of  20  years,  for  the  i 
establishment  of  the  Gannett  i 
Medical  Clinic  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  is  now  in  use. 

Diabetic  Condition 

.Although  most  of  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett’s  employees  and  friends 
knew  of  his  early  tussles  with 
poverty  and  debt,  few  of  them 
w’ere  aware  of  the  extent  of  a 
later  and  equally  successful 
struggle — against  illness. 

Through  most  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Gannett — a  quiet-spoken  man 
with  soft  voice  and  hazel  eyes 
— was  able  to  withstand  the 
terrific  strain  of  his  business 
activities  largely  because  of 
careful  attention  to  his  health. 

But  for  the  last  27  years — 
and  possibly  more — of  his  life, 
Mr.  Gannett  had  a  diabetic 
condition. 

A  medical  checkup  in  1924 
uncovered  symptoms  of  diabetes. 
Six  years  later,  in  1930,  the 
presence  of  diabetes  was  con- 
finned  definitely. 

Remarkable  Recovery 

By  following  the  directions  of 
medical  science,  whose  progress 
continually  fascinated  him,  and 
by  a  rigid  control  of  his  diet 
and  habits,  Mr.  Gannett  con¬ 
quered  the  handicap  of  this  ill¬ 
ness. 

While  working  at  his  desk  in 
The  Times-Union  Building  on 
Aug.  26,  1948,  Mr.  Gannett  was 
stricken  with  cerebral  throm¬ 
bosis  (a  stroke  involving  a  clot 
on  the  brain). 

Mr.  Gannett  made  what  doc¬ 
tors  regarded  as  a  remarkable 
recovery  from  that  attack,  ap¬ 
plying  again  his  rules  of  self- 
discipline  and  his  native  cour¬ 
age. 

In  accordance  with  his  own 
wishes  the  funeral  was  very 
private.  No  calling  hours  were 
arranged.  Friends  were  invited 
to  a  memorial  service  Friday 
afternoon  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  and  burial  was  in  Mt. 
Hope  Cemetery. 

Officials’  Tributes 

President  Eisenhower,  in  a 
statement  from  the  White 
House,  said:  “In  the  passing  of 
Frank  Gannett  the  nation  has 
lost  an  outstanding  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  a  leader  in 
the  newspaper  world.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  by  his  many 
friends  who  knew  and  respected 
him.  Mrs.  Eisenhower  and  I 
extend  our  deep  sympathy  to 


Mrs.  Frank  Gannett  with  one  of 
her  grandsons,  Frank  Gannett 
McAdam. 


RADIO  STATIONS 


for  “their  outstanding  service 
to  higher  education”  and  “their 
unwavering  friendship  for 
youth.” 

For  “their  service  to  their 
fellow  men  and  women,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gannett  were  awarded 
the  Civic  Medal  of  the  Roches 
ter  Museum  of  Arts  and  So- 
ences,  the  Museum  Assn.  80“ 
its  Allied  Councils  at  the  I7th 

annual  Museum  Convocation  on  I 
May  11,  1955. 

Civic  Citation 

It  w’as  the  first  time  the  Ciw 
Medal  had  been  bestowed  jointly- 
With  Mr.  Gannett  confined  to 
Highland  Hospital  at  the  ttoe. 

accepted  by  Mrs. 


the 

The  Civic  Medal  citation 
ed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gannett  fo^ 
working  “side  by  side,  hand  is 
and  Frank  Gannett,  who  hand,  for  a  better  Rochester,  * 
they  were  20  years  ago.  (Continued  on  page  12) 
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FRANK  E.  GANNETT  ZTATs.Zrr'"'" 


Frank  Ernest  Gannett’s  career  as  a  newspaper  publisher  Herald  when  $15  was  good  go- 
ranged  a  little  beyond  half  a  century.  It  was  on  June  6,  1906  iug  pay  for  reporters, 
that  the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Gazette  proclaimed  that  “Frank  E.  He  carried  with  him  to  his 
Gannett,  formerly  editor  and  manager  of  the  Ithaca  News  and*  grave  a  hatred  for  the  “busi- 
until  lately  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Index,  has  today  purchased  ness  office  must.”  His  first  edi- 
half  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Gazette  Company.”  tor  had  infuriated  him  with  a 

During  that  half-century  Mr. 

Gannett  hurried  with  short, 
quick  steps  (he  never  strolled) 
through  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  personal  success  stor¬ 
ies  in  American  journalism.  It 
was  said  of  him  by  a  biographer 
that  “his  success  came  from  a 
combination  of  diligence  in  his 
business,  fair  dealing,  zeal,  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  ...  as 
well  as  exercise  of  almost 
limitless  ambition. 


Largest  Group 

Numerically,  his  career  is  one 
of  simple  addition.  The  Gannett 
Group  included  23  newspapers 
in  19  cities,  four  radio  stations, 
two  television  stations.  No 
other  person  had  ever  con¬ 
trolled  so  many  newspapers, 
though  his  “group”  (he  in¬ 
sisted  on  that  term)  was  third 
in  total  circulation,  falling  be¬ 
low  the  Hearst  and  Scripps 
Howard  papers. 

To  sum  up  Mr.  Gannett 
irithmetically  is  an  oversim¬ 
plification.  Buying  newspapers, 
with  him,  was  not  a  primary 
objective.  He  had  a  passion  for 
making  struggling  newspapers 
financially  strong. 

As  the  extension  of  a  young¬ 
ster  who  had  scraped  to  help 
hold  his  family  together  finan¬ 
cially,  who  had  seen  the  income- 
producing  possibilities  of  the 
old  bones  littering  the  country¬ 
side  about  his  home  and  hired 
hi.s  playmates  to  harvest  them 
—as  the  publisher  who,  as  a 
college  boy  had  aroused  in  edi- 
k)rs  as  far  away  as  Chicago 
a  demand  for  more  Cornell  Uni- 
versity  news  than  he  could  fill 
and  had  to  hire  fellow  students 
to  write.  .  .as  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  who  had  entered  school  with 
*80  and  finished  with  $1000  .  .  . 
his  whole  early  life  had  been 
a  conditioning  for  the  man  who 
couldn’t  resist  an  opportunity 
w>  strengthen  a  newspaper’s  fi¬ 
nancial  structure  within  the 
•imitations  of  honest,  decent, 
responsible  journalism.  Said  he: 

You’ve  got  to  be  fair,  and 

fry  to  be.  You’ve  got  to  rec¬ 
ognize  your  fellow  man’s  rights, 
as  well  as  your  own.  People 
®ay  think  I  am  unfair,  but  I 


Frank  Ernest  Gannett 


try  not  to  be.  My  basic  re¬ 
ligious  belief  is  tolerance.” 

An  Editor  First 

When  Frank  Gannett  bought 
a  newspaper,  the  first  man  on 
the  job  was  an  auditor.  “More 
failures  come  from  faulty  au¬ 
diting  than  most  people  realize,” 
he  said.  And  he  was  himself 
the  originator  of  a  system  of 
newspaper  auditing  that  took 
hold  widely  throughout  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  day  when  many  pub¬ 
lishers  didn’t  really  know 
whether  they  were  making 
money  or  losing  it. 

Yet  Mr.  Gannett  considered 
himself  foremost  an  editor.  “I 
am  primarily  a  newsman,”  he 
would  say.  “I  love  the  news¬ 
room.  My  happiest  days  were 
when  I  was  a  city  editor.  It’s 
a  job  I  just  love.” 

As  a  youth  just  out  of  col¬ 
lege  he  was  offered  $35  a  week 
to  start  with  the  New  York 


list  of  holy  cows  and  unmen¬ 
tionable  names.  “When  I  be¬ 
came  a  newspaper  owner  I  .saw 
to  it  that  nothing  of  this  .sort 
prevailed  on  any  paper  with 
which  I  was  connected.” 

Mr.  Gannett  never  started  a 
new.spaper.  He  sold  two.  Most 
of  his  newspapers  operate  with¬ 
out  local  competition. 

He  agreed  with  Victor  Law- 
son  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
that  “no  man  is  smart  enough 
to  run  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  though  he  may  own  a 
dozen.” 

Editorial  control  of  each  pa¬ 
per  he  vested  in  the  editor  of 
that  paper.  He  held  that  pa¬ 
pers  should  represent  the  be.st 
interests  of  their  own  communi¬ 
ties.  Frequently  his  own  con¬ 
tributions  were  rejected  by  one 
or  more  of  his  editors  as  not 
sufficiently  newsworthy  for 
their  territories  or  out  of  line 
with  editorial  policies. 


His  Ideals  Stated 

Announcing  to  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  1928  that  he  would  not,  al¬ 
though  a  Republican,  attempt  to 
influence  the  Democratic  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  Hartford  Times 
which  he  had  just  purchased, 
he  stated  the  newspaper  creed 
which  he  adhered  to: 

“I  believe  that  a  newspaper 
is  a  public  trust  and  I  feel  my 
responsibility.  I  cannot  regard 
this  newspaper  or  any  news¬ 
paper  as  merely  a  piece  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  handled  to  suit 
the  owner’s  whims,  to  gratify 
his  ambitions,  or  to  .satisfy  his 
vanity. 

“What  are  my  ideals  for  a 
newspaper:  Briefly,  they  are  the 
same  that  should  apply  to  us  as 
individuals. 

“First,  a  newspaper,  to  suit 
me,  must  be  clean,  one  that  I 
would  he  willing  to  have  my 
mother,  my  own  sister,  or  my 
daughter  read,  and  one  that  I 
myself  need  never  apologize 
for.  It  mu.st  be  honest  in  its 
news  columns;  it  must  be  fair 
to  all;  it  mu.st  stand  for  justice 
to  all  and  fight  injustice  al¬ 
ways;  it  must  stand  for  prog¬ 
ress  and  reform,  it  must  oppose 
with  all  its  power  special  privi¬ 
lege  and  expose  corruption.  It 
should  always  show  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  helpless.  It 
should  never  be  afraid,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  the  conse¬ 
quences,  of  attacking  wrong 
wherever  it  may  appear,  re¬ 
maining  devoted  at  all  times  to 
the  public  welfare.” 

Foundation’s  Guide 

To  this  de.scription  of  the 
ideal  newspaper,  Mr.  Gannett 
added  in  1935  when  laying  down 
the  policy  of  his  newspapers  to 
be  protected  after  his  death  by 
the  Gannett  Foundation,  Inc.: 

“Newspapers  are  great  public 
trusts  and  a  mighty  mechanism 
for  good  or  evil  ...  It  has  been 
my  policy  to  leave  the  local 
management  the  fullest  mea.s- 
ure  of  autonomy  ...  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  indicated  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  dictate  editorial  policies 
for  our  group.  Each  newspaper 
is  an  institution  built  up  after 
years  of  effort.  Each  has  a 
flavor  and  atmosphere  of  its 
own.  Each  has  its  traditions 
and  these  traditions  should  be 
maintained.” 

In  one  respect,  however,  Gan- 
{Continyed  on  page  (id) 
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Goodson-T  odman 
Group  Buys  Paper 


Pawtucket,  R.  I.  The  new  directors  and  officers 
Control  of  the  72-year-old  were  then  elected. 

Pawtucket  Times  was  formally  There  were  TO, 000  shares  of 


assumed  Dec.  3  by  a  New  York  Times  stock  outstanding.  No  an- 


group,  including  television  pro-  nouncement  was  made  of  the 


ducers  Mark  Goodson  and  Bill  exact  number  purchased,  but 
Todman.  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  page  Mr.  Bratter  recently  stated  that 


“at  least  90%”  had  been  de- 


Documents  concluding  the  posited  for  purchase. 


purchase  were  signed  late  Tues-  Allen  Kander  and  Company 


day  afternoon.  The  price  was  was  the  broker  in  the  transac- 


reportedly  about  $3,000,000. 
The  officers  of  the  New  Eng- 


tion. 

The  new  owners  are  only  the 


land  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which  fourth  group  or  individual  in 


made  the  original  offer  to  pur-  that  role  since  the  pax)er  was 


chase,  were  elected  officers  and  founded  in  1885  by  George  0. 
directors  of  the  Times  Publish-  Willard. 


ing  Company,  which  remains  as 
an  operating  entity. 


He  sold  it  for  $10,000  in  1890 
to  David  O.  Black,  grandfather 


President  of  the  Times  firm  of  Stanley  T.  Black. 


is  William  J.  Bratter,  New  York 
attorney.  Mr.  Goodson  is  vice¬ 


In  1904,  Mr.  Black  sold  it  to 
United  States  Senator  Nelson 


president;  Mr.  Todman  treas-  W.  Aldrich,  Marsden  J.  Perry, 
urer,  and  Vincent  Colangelo,  railroad  magnate,  and  Colonel 


secretary. 


Samuel  P.  Colt,  founder  of  the 


The  four  constitute  the  offi-  United  States  Rubber  Company, 
cers  of  the  New  England  News-  Through  trusteeships,  control 


papers,  Inc.,  where  Mr.  Todman  rested  there  for  53  years. 


is  listed  as  a  vicepresident,  and 
Mr.  Colangelo  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Separate  Corporation 


Afternoon  Daily 
The  paper  is  an  afternoon 
daily  of  40,000  circulation. 

The  Goodson-Todman  group 


New  England  Newspapers  ^^d  offered  to  pay  $60.30  per 


remains  as  a  separate  corpora 
tion. 


share  for  all  outstanding  stock. 
The  president  of  the  Times 


Stanley  T.  Black,  for  more  Company,  Edward 

than  a  quarter  of  a  century  B.  Aldrich,  son  of  the  late  sena- 


the  Times  general  manager,  re-  *7’ 

mains  as  a  director,  and,  ac-  ,  tit  h- 


cording  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Mr.  Bratter,  will  continue  as 


Mark  Goodson  and  William 
Todman  have  been  prominent 


general  manager  “with  exactly  7  V'®  broadcast  field  since  ^eir 
the  same  duties  as  at  present.” 


Walter  F.  Farrell,  Times  All,”  was  aired  on  CBS  in  1945. 
vicepresident  under  the  former 

“What’s  My  Line,”  “I’ve  Got  A 


regime,  declined  election  as  a 


new  director  because  of  the  n 

To  Tcll  The  Truth”  and  “Beat 


pressure  of  other  duties. 

Sitting  in  on  all  the  negotia¬ 
tions  as  an  adviser  to  the  Tod- 


The  Clock.” 

Commenting  on  the  purchase. 


man-Goodson  group  was  Ralph  ^oo^^son  said,  “(^ing  into 

McA.  Ingersoll,  publisher  of  the  newspaper  publishing  is  a 


Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Times-Her-  have 


Asked  if  Mr.  Ingersoll  would  4.^^- 


join  the  new  group  in  an  ac-  tucket  Times  is  a  nationally  re- 
tive  capacity,  Mr.  Bratter  re-  family-owned  paper.” 

plied,  “We  don’t  know.”  a  * 

Announcement  of  completion  GMAC  Ad  Report 
of  the  sale  was  made  by  Mr.  A  report  by  Charles 


IN  A  NEW  LINE — ^William  Todman  and  Mark  Goodson  of  "Whaf'i  My 
Line?"  fame  on  TV,  are  principals  in  the  purchase  of  the  Pawtueiet 
(R.l.)  Times.  Signing  final  documents  is  Walter  F.  Farrell;  standing, 
from  left:  William  J.  Bratter,  Vincent  Colangelo,  Bill  Todman,  Miri 
Goodson,  and  Stanley  T.  Black,  general  manager. 


Calhoun  Mill 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Ships  Paper 
By  Barge 


After  several  trial  runs,  the 
Bowater  mill  at  Calhoun,  Tenn., 
starts  officially  next  week  ship¬ 
ping  newsprint  by  river  barge. 
First  shipments  will  go  to  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  newspapers  but 
Charles  T.  Hicks,  vicepresident, 
said  the  company  hopes  to  “in¬ 
crease  its  efficiency  by  making 
many  shipments  along  the  river 
route.” 

“That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
for  locating  at  Calhoun,”  Mr. 
Hicks  said.  The  mill  stands  on 
an  embankment  of  the  Hiwassee 
River.  A  barge  canal  runs  into 
the  Tennessee  River,  which,  in 
turn,  flows  into  the  Ohio,  into 
the  Mississippi  and  through  the 
intercoastal  canal  to  Houston. 
The  distance  is  1400  miles  by 
water.  The  trip  takes  two  weeks 
from  Calhoun  to  Houston. 


better  America,  a  better  worli" 

The  citation  added: 

“.  .  .  Frank  Gannett  has  set  a 
high  standard  of  devotion  to  the 
community  interest,  of  high 
idealism  and  decency  in  the 
Fourth  Estate. 

“He  has  upheld  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  ideals  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  He  has 
pioneered  in  the  field  of  print¬ 
ing  and  graphic  arts.  He  re¬ 
gards  the  free  press  as  a  lamp¬ 
lighter  throwing  beams  of 
enlightenment  into  the  dark 
comers  and  thereby  advancing 
world  peace  by  conquering  illit¬ 
eracy.” 


Printers  Strike 


For  Pay,  Extras 


been  in  the  communications 


Starzel  Sends  Huth 
To  Singapore  Base 


A  report  by  Charles  G.  Stra- 


Bratter  after  three  hours  of  della,  president.  General  Motors 
negotiations  and  conferences  in  Acceptance  Corp.,  on  the  com- 


the  Providence  law  offices  of  pany’s  public  service  effort  in 
Hinckley,  Allen,  Salisbury  and  its  advertising  to  warn  against 


Parsons,  counsel  for  the  Times  the  misuse  of  instalment  credit, 
Publishing  Company  under  the  notes  that  six  full-color  ads  ap- 


former  regime.  The  former  di-  peared  in  1957  in  the  Sateve- 
rectors  met  and  —  with  the  post  and  the  Sunday  magazine 


exception  of  Mr.  Black  —  re-  sections  of  265  newspapers, 
signed.  The  former  stockholders  Combined  circulation  topped  30,- 


convened  and  confirmed  the  sale.  000,000. 


Frank  J.  Starzel,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  announced  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Don  E.  Huth  as  chief 
of  bureau  at  Singapore,  main 
office  for  AP  operations  in 
southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Huth,  42,  a  native  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  chief 
of  bureau  at  Manila  since  1952. 
He  succeeds  Olen  W.  Clements, 
a  native  Texan,  who  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  for  re¬ 
assignment. 

Jim  Becker,  chief  at  Honolulu, 
will  go  to  Manila.  He  joined  AP 
Newsfeatures  in  1946. 


EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Galveston,  Tex. 

A  strike  was  called  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  Dec.  4,  against  the 
News  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  News  and  Tribune, 
Galveston  Typographical  Union 
No.  28. 

Pickets  gathered  for  the  first 
time  in  the  115-year  history  of 
the  News,  but  company  officials 
said  publication  would  not  be 
suspended. 

The  Union  said  it  was  sew¬ 
ing  a  $5.75  weekly  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  increase,  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  given  non-union  employed 

The  wage  hike  sought  would 
bring  minimum  wages  in  the 
composing  room  to  $101  weekly- 

C.  E.  McClelland,  exMUti« 
editor  of  the  papers,  said  ^ 
Union  had  in  the  past  turnw 
down  fringe  benefits  offered  w 
preference  to  a  wage  increase. 
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Newspapers’  Vigilance 
Guts  Crime  and  Corruption 


Press  Record  of  Public  Service 
In  40  Years  of  Pulitzer  Prize 

By  Ray  ErM  in 
(Part  One) 


posure  of  Klan;  Praise  the 
World.” 

For  days,  the  campaign  con¬ 
tinued  with  daily  front-page, 
six-column,  three-line  headlines, 
editorials,  pictures  and  Rollin 
Kirby  cartoons,  one  of  which 
showed  a  publicity  spotlight  on 
a  sheeted  Klansman.  A  cut 
.  showed  the  cover  of  the  Kloran, 
Public  service  always  is  a  vestors-as  were  policeinen-in  booklet.  A  story 

principle,  a  purpose  and  an  Ponzi  s  j^ntastic  get-nch-quick  that  35,000  member- 

achievement  of  a  newspaper.  scheme.  The  business  community 
Political  corruption,  graft,  had  great  confidence  m  Fonzi  York  City 
crime  by  the  underworld  arid  so  his  exposure  was  difficult.  Ten  days  after  the  crusade  be- 
misdeeds  by  public  officials  The  Post  was  publicly  assailed  yy^^  ^Yorld’s  main  head 

constantly  are  exposed  by  news-  by  many  leaders— and  even  by  *1.  ..,p.  World  Bares  Klux 

papers  or  they  are  suppressed  other  newspapers-for  its  “in-  propaganda  Branding  Jews, 
by  fear  of  such  exposure.  - 

Perusal  of  the  huge  news-  .  . 

paper  scrapbooks  which  won  was  repaying  investors  with 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  Meritorious  huge  dividends. 

Public  Service  over  a  period  of  The  Post  began  its  investiga- 
40  years  reveals  fascinating  tions  with  an  interview  with  the  kjux  Klan  Wizard  Simmons  Is 
stories  of  newspaper  enterprise  “financial  wizard,”  in  the  course  Called  to  Congress  Hearing 

and  crusading  in  the  public  in-  of  which  he  said  he  was  taking  Based  On  the  World’s  Ex- 

terest.  The  big  books  are  pre-  in  $500,000  daily.  posures,”  and  “Tearing  Robe 

served  in  the  Special  Collections  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge,  at  and  Mask  From  the  Ku  Klux 
Division  of  the  Butler  Memorial  the  request  of  the  Post,  which  Klan,  Inc.  Has  Destroyed  Its 
Library  at  Columbia  University,  showed  him  certain  facts  in  the  Menace,”  and  “House  Commit- 
•  *  *  case,  ordered  the  state  attorney-  tee  Takes  Up  Klux;  Expected 

Official  Reports  general  to  investigate  Ponzi.  To  Approve  Full  Inquiry;  The 

A  found  Ponzi  had  World’s  Expose  Now  Official.” 

Although  the  PulitzCT  Awards  ^  criminal  record  in  Canada,  ex-  The  stories  were  copyrighted 
time  posed  it  and  the  financial  bubble  but  were  not  bylined. 
m  1917,  just  40  years  ago,  it  burst.  Ponzi  promised  to  double  The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com- 
happened  that  no  award  was  investors’  money  in  90  days  mercial  Appeal  won  a  Pulitzer 

through  an  international  cou-  for  its  1922  courageous  cartoons 
pon  deal.  While  some  public  of-  and  stories  uncovering  the 
ficials  accepted  his  denials,  the  K.K.K. 


;  ,  -  A  11  i.  j  rropaganaa  uranaing  dews, 

^  i!"  ^  Negroes  and  Foreign-Bom  As 

$2,500,000  in  Boston  banks  and  Disloyal;  Congressmen  Demand 


Far-Reaching  Inquiry.”  A  few 
weeks  later,  the  World  was  able 
to  emblazon  such  heads  as:  “Ku 


meritorious  and  disinterested 
public  service.  The  Mew  York 


Times  won  the  first  medal  for  Post  kept  pounding  away  with 
Its  work  in  1917  in  publishing  itg  revelations. 


so  many  official  reports,  docu- 


When  the  Post  finally  ended 


ments  and  speeches  by  European  xv  ,  ^  vd 

14.-  4.  ~  the  scheme.  Governor  Coolidge, 

statesmen  relating  to  the  prog-  afterwards  President,  wrote  the 

newspaper  a  letter  of  praise  for 
its  fine  public  service. 


conduct  of  World 


ress  and 
War  I. 

The  second  such  prize  went 
to  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour- 
for  its  work  in  1918  in  a 
“strong  and  courageous  cam¬ 
paign  for  Americanism  in  a 


Ku  Klux  Klan 
The  entire  front  page  of  the 


ments  made  such 
hazardous  from  i 
point  of  view.” 

*  *  * 

Ponzi  Swindle 


policy 

business 


Peonage  Evil 

The  New  York  World  exposed 
a  peonage  evil  in  Florida  with 
these  headlines  in  1923:  March 
29 — “Death  of  Farmer  Boy 
Stirs  Crusade  to  End  Florida 
Peonage  Evil.”  March  30 — 
“Peonage  Victim’s  Parents 
Learn  He  Was  Whipped  to 
Death  in  Florida.”  March  31 — 
“Wielder  of  Death  Whip  in 
Florida  Peonage  Lumber  Camp 
Is  Arrested.”  April  1 — 
“Whipping  to  Death  of  North 
Dakota  Boy  in  Florida  Convict 
Lumber  Camp  Stirs  the  Entire 
Nation  Against  Peonage  Sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  boy  had  been  arrested 


1921,  was  devoted  to  stories 
and  pictures  exposing  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  then  a  growing  na¬ 
tional  menace.  A  three-line 
streamer  that  kicked  off  the 
continuing  campaign  read:  “Se- 
The  sum  of  $15,000,000  had  crets  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Ex- 
Passed  through  the  hands  of  posed  By  the  World;  Men^e 
Charles  Ponzi,  master  swindler,  This  (Jrowing  Law-Defying  being  on  a  train  without  a 
when  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  Organization  Proved  By  Its  ticket.  Money  his  family  sent  to 
*>®gan  an  investigation  into  his  Ritual  and  the  Record  of  Its  pgy  bis  fine  was  returned  by  a 
affairs  in  1920.  The  Post  Office  Activities.”  county  sheriff  who  said  he  could 

Department  by  inference  had  The  next  day’s  five-column  not  find  the  boy.  Actually  the 
pronounced  his  business  legal  headline  read:  “Ku  Klux  Klan’s  North  Dakota  youth  had  been 
and  the  Police  Department  had  Invisible  Empire  of  Hate  Scored  sentenced  to  jail  and  leased  to 
investigated  and  had  given  him  by  Army  Officer  Who  Aban-  a  private  lumber  company  to 
a  clean  bill  of  health  as  a  finan-  dons  It;  Department  of  Justice  work  in  its  camp. 

«ial  operator.  to  Make  Inquiry.”  A  sidebar  The  Florida  Legislature 

Many  Post  employes  were  in-  head:  “New  Yorkers  Hail  Ex-  opened  an  inquiry  and  two 

Editor  BC  publisher  for  December  7,  1957 


grand  juries  began  investiga¬ 
tions,  revealing  that  2,468  pris¬ 
oners  in  Florida  camps  were 
flogged  in  one  year.  The  state 
abolished  the  flogging  of  con¬ 
victs  and  stopped  leasing  pris¬ 
oners.  The  governor  ousted  a 
sheriff  and  a  judge.  A  Federal 
grand  jury  investigated. 

On  May  27,  the  World  was 
able  to  proclaim:  “Shocked  by 
World  Exposure,  Florida  Stops 
Whipping  Prisoners,  Puts  Flog- 
ger  On  ^Trial  and  Abolishes 
Peonage  of  Its  Convicts.”  Ala¬ 
bama  abolished  abuses  in  farm¬ 
ing  out  prisoners  to  coal  mines. 
North  Carolina  abolished  use  of 
the  lash.  Newspapers  all  over 
the  country  took  up  the  World’s  . 
crusade. 

*  «  * 

Multiple  Crusades 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  En¬ 
quirer-Sun  was  honored  for  its 
work  in  1925  in  a  brave  and 
energetic  fight  against  the 
Klan,  against  enactment  of  a 
law  barring  the  teaching  of 
evolution,  against  dishonest  and 
incompetent  public  officials, 
against  lynching  and  for  justice 
to  the  Negro. 

Some  of  its  editorial  titles: 
“Look  Forward,  O  Georgia!” 
“Lynching  a  Lunatic  the  Latest 
Infamy  Added  to  Georgia’s 
Long  List  of  Disgraces.”  “The 
Menace  of  Class  Justice,” 
“Swainsboro  Editor  Is  Fined 
for  Contempt  of  Court,”  “At¬ 
tempt  to  Legalize  Klan  Spirit 
of  Race  Hatred.” 

Newspapers  over  the  country 
carried  editorials  in  support  of 
the  campaign — like  one  in  the 
New  York  World  titled  "Cour¬ 
age  in  Georgia  Journalism.” 

*  «  * 

Mellett  Assassination 

Don  R.  Mellett,  publisher  of 
the  Canton  (Ohio)  Daily  News, 
carried  on  a  rimning  fight  with 
the  police  chief  and  other  of¬ 
ficials  whom  he  charged  were 
acting  in  collusion  with  a 
vicious  vice  ring.  The  crusade 
ended  tragically  for  Mr.  Mel¬ 
lett,  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  ring  he  was  fighting  as  he 
put  his  car  in  the  garage  at  his 
home  one  night. 

The  newspaper  stood  up 
against  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  advertising  revenue 
because  of  pressure  brought  to 
bear  by  selfish  interests  seeking 
to  “protect  the  good  name  of 
Canton.” 

One  slayer  went  to  prison  for 
life,  two  others  were  brought 
to  justice  and  five  other  vice 
ring  leaders  went  to  prison.  The 
police  chief  was  ousted. 

Cities  all  over  America  be¬ 
came  more  aware  of  the  menace 
of  a  link  between  the  under- 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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But  that  property  will  return  no 
dividends  without  proper  train¬ 
ing. 

Part  Professor 

I  believe  that  a  good  slot  man 
must  be  half  newspaperman,  and 
half  college  professor.  His  job 
trusted  reporter,  and  he  must  is  a  training  job,  as  well  as  a 
have  the  nen  e  to  back  his  production  job.  To  him  falls  the 
judgment  against  that  of  the  training  of  a  new  man.  This  is 
man  who  wrote  the  story.  Come  work  that  is  often  shirked;  yet 
who  every  managing  editor  must 
new  men  must  be 
trained,  and  the  slot  man  has 
to  do  it.  And  as  for  the  dearth 
of  good  slotmen,  I’m  convinced 
-by  carefully  that  such  a  program  as  the  one 
I  am  setting  out  will  produce  its 
readers,  and  own  slot  men,  too. 

A-ho  hap-  Having  myself  started  as  copy 
boy.  I’m  naturally  convinced 
that  there  is  no  better  basic 
that  the  training  for  newspaper  work.  1 
in  am  aware  that  there  are  too 
many  desk  men  who  haven’t  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  happens 
to  a  piece  of  copy  after  it  leaves 
their  hands.  This  is  a  ridiculous 


Pampering  Goes  a  Long  Way 
To  Keep  Man-on-R 

Here’s  Some  Advice  on  Selection 
And  Care  of  Good  Copy  Desk  Man 


deadline,  and  the  man 
doesn’t  have  to  check  everything  realize  that 
suspicious  in  a  story  is  the  man 
worth  the  money  he  is  paid. 

Here  is  the  place  for  manage¬ 
ment  to  start — 1 ,  . 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  liness,  and  self  assurance.  looking  for  the  type  of  men  to 

recent  article  by  Ernest  R.  Tidy-  None  of  these  qualities  need  make  the  best  copy 
man  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  Page  4.5)  on  be  developed  in  any  man  to  the  not  by  taking  the  n 
copyreaders  represented  an  point  of  psychosis.  But  show  me  pen  to  be  available 
awakening  of  newspaper  e.xecu-  a  newspaperman  with  those  II. 

tives  to  the  importance  of  desk  qualities  or  tendencies  toward  Let  us  now  as.sume 
men.  But  I’m  afraid  that  is  not  them,  and  I’ll  risk  taking  the  managing  editor  has  flown 
so.  However,  on  the  principle  trouble  needed  to  turn  him  into  the  face  of  newspaper  practice, 
of  hitting  ’em  again.  I’d  like  to  a  copy  reader.  thinking,  tradition,  and  the  head- 

add  to  Mr.  Tidyman’s  excellent  shaking  advice  of  his  advisers, 

article.  Thinker  and  has  selected  such  a  person 

Before  I  start,  let  me  present  to  put  on  the  rim.  He  now  has  state  of  affairs.  Every  newspaper 

my  credentials — 28  years  in  The  true  copy  reader  must  be  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  (Continued  on  page  54) 
newspaper  work;  rim  man  on  a  thinker,  a  man  who  considers 
three  newspapers  and  slot  man  everything,  who  mulls  over 
on  tw'o  of  them;  now  in  charge  problems  and  who  likes  to  chase 
of  copyreading  and  production  ideas.  These,  as  any  amateur 
of  a  w'eekly  newspaper  maga-  psychologist  will  tell  you,  are 
zine.  All  three  papers  men-  qualities  of  an  introvert.  They 
tioned  vrere  in  the  1.50,000-and-  belong  to  an  individual  more  in- 
up  circulation  class.  terested  in  following  an  idea 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  news-  than  he  is  in  showing  the  man- 
papers  ever  expect  to  keep  their  aging  editor  vvhat  a  brilliant 
desks  staffed  with  competent  young  man  he  is.  Many  a  man 
men,  they  must  reverse  their  who  is  a  drip  socially  is  a  high- 
usual  technique  of  raiding  other  grade  copy  reader, 
newspapers,  and  start  training  Scholarship — or  scholarliness, 

men  themselves.  Raiding  does  that  tendency  toward  scholar- 
not  necessarily  provide  the  best-  ship — is  of  course  something  no 
trained  men — often  one  gets  newspaper  man  can  have  enough 
only  the  footloose  among  the  of>  be  it  the  yellowest  of  yellow 
fraternity.  sheets,  or  an  egghead  special. 

Many  a  managing  editor  com- 
Training.  Recogniiinn  plains  he  can’t  even  get  his  rim 

men  to  read  the  newspaper;  how 
I  propose  that  newspaper  then  does  he  expect  them  to  be 
executives  look  to  a  three-point  able  to  read  books?  Yet  books 


By  Joseph  Landau 

lAtuisville  ('.oiirier-Joiirnal 


Hollywood 


Fall  Flowers 


SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE  is  the  keynote  of  this  Family 
which  Managing  Editor  George  Chaplin  has  installed  in  the  N*'* 
Orleans  (La.)  Item.  There  are  14  (count  'em,  14)  features  of  a  wid« 
range  of  interest,  and  the  makeup's  quite  pleasing  to  the  eyes. 
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Parade’s  Gorkin: 

All  Fotogs  Geniuses’ 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

Jess  Gorkin,  editor  of  Parade, 
is  a  bland  person  with  gout  and 
the  un jaundiced  belief  that  all 
photographers  are  geniuses. 

“I  mean  in  madness  and  abil¬ 
ity,"  he  explained  this  week 
over  a  horse’s  neck,  his  favorite 
drink. 

He  was  fresh  back  from  a  five- 
weeks’  trip  to  Yugoslavia,  Po- 
Isnd,  Russia  and  Israel,  in  which 
countries  he  had  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  the  cerebra¬ 
tions  of  cameramen.  In  this  case, 
homegrown  talent. 

He'd  Do  It  Again 

Two  years  ago  Jess  traveled 
to  Russia  for  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  He  took  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  On  this  return  visit,  to 
racord  the  changes,  he  decided 
to  depend  upon  foreign  photog¬ 
raphers.  After  his  experiences, 
he  would  use  them  again  if  the 
rame  conditions  prevailed,  he 
said. 

The  homegrowns  have  several 
advantages,  he  indicated:  They 
blow  local  mores  and  language, 
and  they  are  especially  helpful 
*ith  the  police. 

“I  found  this  out  in  Poland,” 
Jess  said.  “The  photographer 
spoke  Polish  and  talked  his  way 
ont  of  a  situation  when  police 
ipestioned  our  right  to  take 
pictures.  A  few  words,  the  show- 
of  his  press  card,  and  that 
was  it.” 

The  Polish  fellow  took  care  of 


Poland,  a  Swiss  handled  pictures 
in  Yugoslavia  and  Russia,  and 
in  Israel  there  were  two  men, 
one  of  whom  wasn’t  worth  a 
scratched  negative. 

“I’ll  tell  you  why  he  wasn’t,” 
Jess  said.  “It  was  a  funny  inci¬ 
dent.  We  were  doing  a  f aim- 
settlement  story,  and  the  girl 
we  used  as  a  model  was  out  in 
a  ring  directing  games. 

“One  of  the  games  became 
pretty  hilarious.  So  much  so,  in 
fact,  that  after  making  two  ex¬ 
posures,  the  photographer  sat 
down  and  laughed  as  hard  as  the 


Jest  Gorliin 


rest,  completely  forgetting  his 
camera. 

“Can  you  imagine  an  Ameri¬ 
can  photographer  doing  that? 

I  just  stood  there,  holding  my 
head  in  agony.  So  I  got  another 
guy — Paul  Goldman.  You  can 
put  it  down  that  he’s  the  best 
man  in  Israel.” 

Another  event  equally 
amusing  to  Jess,  in  retrospect, 
was  when  they  attended  a  milk¬ 
drinking  party  in  Moscow.  Jess 
stayed  in  the  background;  the 
Swiss  photographer  was  up  to 
his  bellows  shooting  color. 

At  one  point  in  the  evening’s 
gaiety,  the  Syrian  ambassador 
turned  to  the  photographer  and 
asked  what  country  he  was  from. 

“I’m  from  Switzerland,”  he 
answered. 

“Oh  fine,”  the  ambassador 
beamed,  turning  to  Khrushchev 
and  putting  his  arm  around  him. 
“Go  ahead,  take  another.” 

“He  never  would  have  done 
that,”  Jess  said,  “if  he  had 
known  the  pictures  were  for  the 
American  market.  See  what  ad¬ 
vantage  it  is  to  have  a  man  who 
speaks  the  language?” 

Time  to  Crawl 

This  was  the  same  photog¬ 
rapher  who,  vexed  by  an  indif¬ 
ferent,  uncooperative  Russian 
girl  guide,  finally  exploded  and 
called  her  a  snake. 

“There  I  was,”  Jess  laughed, 
“an  American  who  had  to 
smooth  out  relations  between 
the  Reds  and  a  representative 
of  a  neutral  country.” 

Outside  of  these  few  minor 
infractions  of  tranquillity,  the 
trip  was  uneventful.  It  was  pro¬ 
ductive,  however.  The  photog¬ 
raphers  shot  about  2,000  black 
and  whites  and  300  color  pic¬ 
tures. 
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The  purpose  of  the  volume 
was  to  provide  a  good  selection, 
of  course.  Actually,  for  the  15 
stories  Parade  will  use,  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total 
pictures  will  appear;  the  rest 
may  run  later.  In  any  event, 
the  magazine  will  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  file. 

Own  Negalive.s 

Jess  made  sure  of  this  by 
pre-arranging  with  the  photog¬ 
raphers  to  own  every  negative. 
All  the  printing  was  done  in 
New  York  so  the  magazine  could 
be  the  judge  of  what  to  crop. 

In  return,  the  men  received 
$100  a  day,  U.  S.  currency,  no 
matter  what  their  output — even 
if  they  didn’t  work  a  particular 
day  because  of  weather  or  other 
factors.  They  used  35s  and 
Rolleis,  and  Parade  supplied 
them  with  the  color  film  since 
color  is  hard  to  get  in  Europe. 
They  had  their  own  black  and 
white. 

No  Picture  Censorship 

Run  into  any  censorship,  Jess? 

“In  Russia,  you  mean?  No. 
U.  S.  correspondents  there  have 
to  have  their  copy  cleared,  but 
they  don’t  bother  with  pictures. 
I  never  saw  a  censor. 

“You  see,  you’re  accompanied 
by  government  tourist  guides, 
who  also  act  as  translators. 
They  know  what  you  make.  But 
you’re  free  of  them  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  churches.  It  was  dif¬ 
ferent  two  years  ago.  Then  you 
were  stopped  by  cops.” 

What  do  you  feel  was  the  most 
important  thing  accomplished  by 
the  trip,  picturewise? 

“I  feel  we  have  a  good  pic¬ 
torial  record  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  top  Soviet  leaders  dating 
from  September,  1955,  until 
now.” 
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Pre-Holiday  Package 
Tested  for  Stores 


St.  Louis 

The  Post  Dispatch  on  Nov. 
27  contained  136  pages  and 
about  275,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  both  new  records  for  a 
daily  newspaper  in  St.  Louis. 
The  pre-holiday  paper  was  an 
experiment,  a  P-D  answer  for 
advertisers  to  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat's  customary  publication  on 
holidays. 

The  Globe-Democrat  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  contained  108 
pages  and  carried  224,000  lines 
of  advertising.  Publisher  Richard 

H.  Amberg  said  this  was  10,000 
lines  below  the  1956  holiday 
figure. 

The  P-D  sold  advertising  at  a 
reduced  rate  for  the  one  inser¬ 
tion— 30  cents  a  line.  The  paper 
is  now  making  a  survey  among 
merchants  to  determine  advis¬ 
ability  of  two  possible  courses 
in  the  future:  (1)  continue  to 
sell  advertising  for  the  day  be¬ 
fore  a  holiday  at  a  reduced  rate; 
(2)  publish  on  a  holiday  at  the 
regular  rate. 

Thus  far  the  Globe-Democrat 
has  been  the  only  paper  to  pub¬ 
lish  here  on  holidays. 

The  Friday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Post  Dispatch  were 
slimmer  than  those  after 
Thanksgiving  Day  a  year  ago. 
On  the  day  before  the  holiday 
in  1956  the  P-D  had  a  42-page 
paper. 

♦  *  * 

All  Oul  on  Holiday 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
publishing  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
had  a  50-page  paper  with  78,000 
lines  of  total  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  close  to  65,000  in  retail 
ads.  The  News  offered  a  com¬ 
bination  rate  for  Thursday  and 
Friday  papers. 

The  Chicago  American,  also 
offering  a  combination  rate  in 
the  evening  field,  published  a 
64-page  paper  with  94,320  lines, 
a  15,000  line  gain  over  the  1956 
Thanksgiving  Day  issue. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  ap¬ 
proached  its  record-breaking 
Thanksgiving  issue  of  a  year 
ago  with  over  333,000  lines  of 
total  advertising.  A  year  ago 
the  Tribune  carried  340,000 
lines. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  pub¬ 
lished  an  88-page  paper  on 
Thanksgiving,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  65,000  lines  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  drop  of  about  14,000 
lines  from  last  year’s  edition. 
The  Sun-Times,  on  Sunday,  Dec. 

I,  published  its  largest  issue. 


containing  324  pages  in  10  sec¬ 
tions.  It  broke  the  previous 
record  of  316  pages,  set  May  5. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  set  a 
near  record  with  its  Dec.  1 
issue,  containing  over  500,000 
lines  of  advertising.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  up  to  capacity  of  80 
pages  and  in  addition  there  was 
a  24-page  roto  ad  section  from 
Kresge’s. 

*  >•<  * 

721,363  Lines 

The  New  York  Times  for  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  1,  carried  721,363  lines 
of  advertising,  down  some  30,- 
000  lines  for  the  same  Sunday 
of  last  year,  according  to  Mon¬ 
roe  Green,  advertising  director 
and  assistant  business  manager. 

The  edition  ran  a  total  of  540 
pages  and  weighed  five  pounds, 
one  ounce.  The  linage  breaks 
down  roughly  as  follows:  main 
news  section,  335,000;  magazine 
(146  pages),  87,700;  books,  47,- 
000;  classified  and  real  estate 
classified  and  display,  90,000; 
travel  and  resort,  54,000;  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial,  25,000; 
sports,  24,000;  a  20-page  gra¬ 
vure  section  for  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  17,000;  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  40,000. 

>i<  >i<  * 

Up  36  Pages 

MiLW'AUKEE 

The  Milwaukee  Jouryial  gave 
this  report  for  its  afternoon 
edition  of  Thanksgiving  Day: 

Total  pages — 188 

Sections — 11 

Color  advertising  units — 9 

Total  advertising  lines — 375,- 
375 

Retail  advertising  lines — 329,- 
850 

Largest  advertiser,  Schuster’s 
Department  Store,  29  pages 

Gain  over  last  year — 36  pages 
(75,000  lines) 

This  record  daily  edition  was 
followed  by  a  Sunday  presenta¬ 
tion  of  more  than  420  pages,  in 
17  sections,  and  over  450,000 
lines  total  advertising. 

*  4c  # 

Some  Other  Reports 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  combined  Thanksgiving 
issue  of  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution  set  an  all  time  re¬ 
tail  advertising  linage  record, 
298,320  lines  for  any  single 
issue  of  the  newspaper,  Hobart 
Franks,  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  152-page  newspaper  car¬ 
ried  17  spot  color  positions. 

The  gain  in  retail  linage  is 
due  to  increased  participation  by 


merchants  in  the  “After  Thanks¬ 
giving  Clearance  and  Sales’’ 
promotion  of  the  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Baltimore 

Baltimore’s  two  evening 
papers  published  their  largest 
editions  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  Evening  Sun  ran  910 
columns  of  ads  in  138  pages. 

The  News-Post  carried  693 
columns  of  advertising  in  its 
120-page  paper. 

*  *  4t 

Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel’s 
Thanksgiving  Pictorial  Edition 
carried  128  standard-size  pages 
in  eight  sections.  Theme  of  the 
edition  was  “Industry  Comes  to 
Central  Florida.” 

*  *  « 

Erie,  Pa. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co., 

publishers  of  the  Erie  Daily 

Times,  the  Erie  Morning  News 
and  the  Sunday  Times-News 
came  out  Nov.  28  with  106 
pages — its  largest  single  regu¬ 
lar  edition. 


J.  EDWARD  MURRAY,  ios 
ge/es  (Calif.)  Mirror-Newt,  Iw 
been  named  chairman  of  th*  Con- 
finuing  Study  Committee  of  lli« 
Associated  Press  Managing  Edi. 
tors  Association  for  the  coming 
year.  Roderick  J.  Watts.  Hovska 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  was  named  *iee 
chairman.  Through  error.  E  k  P 
stated  Nov.  30  that  Charles  G. 
Murray.  Poughkeepsie  |N.Y.) 
Yorker,  was  committee  chairmen. 


Record  $135  Million 


In  Sunday  Packages 


Advertisers  invested  a  record 
gross  of  $135,568,105  in  326 
Sunday  magazines  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  year-end  figures  made 
public  this  week.  The  figure  was 
up  15%  over  1956  total. 

Here’s  how  advertisers  di¬ 
vided  their  appropriations  in  the 
Sunday  "packages:” 

$45,000,000  in  Sunday,  the 
locally  edited  magazine  of  33 
newspapers,  with  aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  17,000,000.  Of 
this  sum,  according  to  Stephen 
G.  Bowen,  advertising  director, 
national  advertisers  (general 
and  automotive)  spent  $33,000,- 
000,  11%  up  over  last  year. 

Last  Year 

$39,308,866  in  This  Week,  in 
37  newspapers  with  11,972,920 
circulation  (ABC-March).  Last 
year  the  gross  was  $34,415,145. 

$24,389,575  in  American 
Weekly,  in  31  newspapers,  with 
over  10,000,000  circulation  up 
from  $20,305,909  in  1956. 

$19,327,793  in  Parade,  in  59 
newspapers,  with  over  8,000,000 
circulation.  Last  year  the  gross 
was  $16,500,000. 

$7,541,871  in  Family  Weekly, 
now  in  166  newspapers,  circula¬ 
tion  4,287,741.  Last  year  the 
gross  was  $3,317,820. 

Despite  gains,  representatives 
of  the  syndicated  magazines  and 
Sunday  agrreed  the  surface  was 
barely  scratched,  as  far  as  the 


medium’s  chief  competitors,  the 
mass  consumer  magazines  and 
TV. 

Sold  as  complete  packages, 
and  sometimes  in  combination 
one  with  another,  these  separate 
groups  of  326  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  with  over  52,750,000  total 
ciiculation  each  week  offering 
full  color  in  gravure  still  do 
not  carry  as  much  advertising  in 
a  year  as  Life,  their  representa¬ 
tives  pointed  out. 

John  Sterling,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  This  Week,  re¬ 
vealed  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  a  new  contract  with 
publishers. 

American  Weekly  contracts 
are  now  held  by  31  newspapers, 
all  of  whom  received  more  money 
in  advertising  revenue  this  year 
than  last  and  all  received  more 
money  than  the  cost  they  paid 
for  copies,  according  to  John  K. 
Herbert,  publisher. 

New  PoIi<-y 

Leonard  S.  Davidow  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  policy  of  a  sliding 
scale  payment  to  the  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  of  Family 
Weekly.  He  made  the  new  plan 
retroactive  and  mailed  checks 
covering  the  first  nine  months  of 
1957  with  the  announcement 
Last  January  this  supplement 
went  on  a  free  of  charge  basis. 
FOB,  Chicago,  to  subscribing 
papers. 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


GOLDEN  DOZEN  XIl: 


Optimists  Should  Win  in  ’58 
Is  View  of  BBDO’s  Brower 


Sees  Good  Year  For  Advertising 
Unless  Pessimists  “Dig  Graves” 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Account  executives  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
bve  been  bringing  optimistic 
forecasts  on  1958  to  the  desk 
of  Charles  H.  Brower,  general 
manager  and  vice-chairman  of 
the  agency’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

This  was  before  the  “mild 
stroke”  suffered  last  week  by 
President  Eisenhower  which  set 
the  customary  battle  between 
optimists  and  pessimists  raging 
at  a  higher  pitch  than  usual. 
Even  so,  Mr.  Brower  still  thinks 
the  optimists  should  win  at  least 
by  the  end  of  1958. 

Should  be  Good 

“If  some  pessimistic  manufac¬ 
turers  don’t  dig  their  own 
graves,  that  is  talk  themselves 
into  trouble,  next  year  should 
be  a  good  one  for  all  advertising 
interests,”  Mr.  Brower  said. 

“Most  recently  the  pessimists 
viewed  with  alarm  the  illness  of 
President  Elsenhower.  Before 
that  they  were  stirred  up  by 
the  Russian  Sputnik.  'They 
weren’t  sure  just  what  it  meant. 

“Then,  they  were  influenced 
by  economists  who  pointed  out 
that  the  first  big  crop  of  1941- 
12  ‘war  babies’  wouldn’t  become 
?rown  up  enough  to  be  really 
heavy  consumers  until  1960  or 
1961.  There  was  an  inclination 
^mong  some  producers  to  sit 
oack  and  say,  ‘We  can’t  expand, 
we  can’t  promote  until  those 
babies  get  married  and  have 
their  babies.’ 

"To  be  sure  the  business  curve 
s«ems  to  have  hit  one  of  its 
plateaus.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  sitting  on  your  hands  and 
just  waiting  for  better  times.” 

Mr.  Brower  recalled  that  one 
of  the  peak  years  for  BBDO 
^me  in  1930,  the  year  after  the 
market  crash  of  1929. 

In  the  view  of  the  optimists, 
here  will  be  no  less  people  with 
no  less  needs  in  the  United 
states  in  1958  than  in  1957”, 

Editor  ac  publisher 


the  agency  general  manager 
continued.  “The  international 
outlook  has  forced  another  in¬ 
crease  in  defense  spending.  This 
may  wind  up  in  a  continuation 
of  inflation,  which  may  possibly 
hurt  the  economy  in  the  long 
run,  but  which  feels  good  to 
many  while  it  is  going  on. 

“So  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
advertising  business  shouldn’t 
be  as  good  in  1958  as  it  has  been 
this  year.  There  may  be  no  dra¬ 
matic  advance,  but,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  1957,  most  adver¬ 
tisers  will  find  it  profitable  to 
increase,  rather  than  decrease, 
their  advertising  investments.” 

11%  Cain  Predicted 

Mr.  Brower  predicted  that 
BBDO  will  show  at  the  close  of 
this  year  an  11%  increase  in 
volume  over  what  the  agency 
was  doing  at  the  start  of  the 
12  months.  During  1957  three 
accounts  w’ere  lost,  four  gained. 
Lost  were  Breeze,  a  Lever 
Brothers  product;  Revelon;  and 
Reader’s  Digest.  Gained  were 
Western  Air;  Air  France; 
Sheaffer  Ball  Point  Pen;  and 
Coty,  Inc.  This  has  meant  that 
BBDO  has  kept  well  up  to  its 
target  of  an  excess  of  $200,000,- 
000  in  annual  billing. 

The  breakdown  of  this  hilling 
by  media  has  kept  about  what 
it  was  in  1956,  according  to  Mr. 
Brower.  Then  TV  accounted  for 
.3.3.5%  of  the  total;  radio  5.9%; 
general  magazines,  22.5% ; 
newspapers  19.1%;  trade  and 
farm  papers,  7%;  outdoor  and 
car  cards,  3.6%;  mechanical 
production  7.8%  and  fees  and 
miscellaneous,  .65%. 

More  in  Newspapers 

“We  are  actually  spending 
more  money  in  newspapers  than 
ever  before”,  Mr.  Brower  said. 
“Despite  the  splurge  in  TV  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  use  of  print  media 
by  our  clients  has  not  decreased. 
TV  took  most  of  the  money  away 
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from  radio  and  also  generated 
its  own  new  appropriations. 

“TV  will  continue  to  merit  a 
large  share  of  the  advertising 
dollar  until  another  medium  is 
found  that  can  do  more  than 
it  does,  namely  enter  the  homes 
of  potential  consumers  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  talk  about  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  that  are  for 
sale. 

Papers  Face  Fight 

“There  is  no  question  at  all 
that  newspapers  wdll  continue 
also  to  be  a  great  advertising 
medium,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
today  the  metropolitan  dailies 
have  a  real  fight  on  their  hands 
to  keep  readers.  People  are 
moving  in  increasing  numbers 
to  the  suburbs.  The  best  and 
smartest  papers  are  meeting  this 
move  with  special  suburban 
news  coverage  and  with  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  and  promotion. 
Those  newspapers  not  working 
the  suburbs  as  they  should,  and 
not  advertising  themselves,  may 
find  themselves  out  of  business.” 

Among  BBDO’s  150  clients  is 
the  New  York  Times,  which 
has  steadily  increased  its  daily 
and  Sunday  circulation. 

Mr.  Brower  believes  that  “big¬ 
ness  is  the  American  trend.” 

“Under  the  economics  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  the  large  advertising 
agency  can  and  does  a  much 
better  job  for  its  clients  than 
the  small  agency”,  he  said. 
“TTierefore,  I  see  the  number  of 
agency  mergers  increasing  in 
1958  and  thereafter. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
is  able  to  offer  better  cars  and 
service  to  car  drivers  than  the 
small  independent  operator.  The 
same  situation  exists  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  field. 

“My  philosophy  about  this 
business  I’m  in  highlights  the 
word  ‘agency’.  We  are  an  agen¬ 
cy,  not  an  entity  in  ourselves. 
Our  reason  for  existence  is  to  be 
an  agent  for  our  clients.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  serve  them  we 
succeed.  To  give  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  service  requires  size. 

“Here  at  BBDO,  for  instance, 
we  have  175  in  our  TV  depart¬ 
ment  alone.  But  no  one  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  built  up  at  the  sac¬ 


Charles  H.  Brower 


rifice  of  another.  The  business 
of  each  of  our  clients  differs. 
Each  client  merits  its  own  treat¬ 
ment. 

No  Formula 

“There  can  be  no  formula  for 
advertising  or  selling  different 
corporation  personalities.  Each 
campaign  must  be  tailor-made 
after  thorough  study.  When 
what  is  studied  is  put  together, 
each  of  the  many  departments 
of  the  agency  must  be  properly 
staffed  to  do  its  share  of  the 
total  job.” 

Result  of  Merger 

BBDO  is  the  result  of  a  mer¬ 
ger  that  took  place  nearly  30 
years  ago.  TTie  George  Batten 
Company  was  founded  in  1891. 
Bruce  Barton,  Roy  Duretine  and 
Alex  F.  Osborn  first  hung  out 
their  shingle  in  January  1919. 
Nine  years  later  the  two  com¬ 
panies  combined. 

It  was  a  few  months  before 
this  merger  that  Mr.  Brower 
switched  from  teaching  to  the 
advertising  agency  business.  Af¬ 
ter  being  graduate<i  from  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  1925,  he  had 
started  teaching  high  school  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  William 
Benton,  later  co-founder  of 
Benton  &  Bowles,  then  with  the 
George  Batten  Company,  hired 
him  and  he  came  to  work  on  a 
Monday  in  May  1928.  There  was, 
however,  no  record  that  he  had 
been  employed,  since  Mr.  Benton 
had  left  over  the  weekend.  Three 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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business  thoroughly  practiced 

RrniiJpr 

MJl  tfU/fit  “But”,  he  said,  “if  the  creative 

(Continued  from  page  17)  person  leans  too  much  on  re- 

search  for  his  copy,  all  adver- 
,  ,  , ,  ,  ,  tising  will  look  alike;  it’ll  be 

weeks  and  one  blank  pay  day  gquaHy  bad. 
later  the  man  who  had  succeeded 

Mr.  Benton  ask^  Charlie  what  ‘Sensitive’ 

he  expected  in  the  way  of  sal¬ 
ary.  With  nothing  to  lose,  Mr.  “Writers  are  sensitive  people. 
Brower  gave  his  own  inflated  To  do  their  job  well,  they  have 
figure  and  thus  got  his  first  to  be.  Usually  they’re  fellows 
raise.  By  September  the  same  .^ho  don’t  get  along  too  easily 
year  it  was  BBDO  that  was  pay-  in  beer  parlors  or  other  social 


Sun  Ads  to  Feature 
One-Pump  Operation 


Writers  ‘Sensitive’ 


Enterprising  even  then,  young 


Philadbxphu 
Newspaper  advertising  direc- 


“Writers  are  sensitive  people  wound  up  m  jail  tors  should  have  a  deep  interest 

writers  are  sensitive  peopie.  because  he  was  too  insistent  -  - 1..*: -  ~i - 


10  QO  tneir  joo  we.i,  u.ey  imvc  collecting 

to  be.  Usually  they  re  fellows 
who  don’t  get  along  too  easily  There  was  a 
in  beer  parlors  or  other  social  t 


cause  he  was  too  insistent  gome  revolutionary  changes 

out  collecting  a  newspaper  |_be  marketing  of  gasoline  by 

the  Sun  Oil  Co.  The  Philadelphia 
There  was  a  wealthy  Mrs.  gj^nt  is  a  big  user  of  news- 


pajf-  in  Deer  pariors  or  otner  social  rr,.;uwo  who  npvpr  did  nav  “ - 

mg  his  salary  instead  of  the  gathering  places.  They  have  for  her  naners. 


George  Batten  Company.  turned  to  writing  to  express  srone  darat  five  o’clock  Fn  the  T 

Mr.  Brower  began  his  agency  themselves.  Often  they’re  intro-  ^irnTne  the  news tof  expenment  of  dis- 

career  as  a  copywriter.  In  Jan-  verts  in  this  highly  extrovert  Ter  "  do^tTS  "  ia 

uary  1940  he  was  elected  a  vice-  business,  so  filled  with  hearty  fo^all  ?hP  naiS  line  from  one  pump.  Idea  was 

president  and  member  of  the  people  who  really  don’t  under-  x^h ‘a^^M/rTr  hhets  give  motorists  any  mixture 


Charlie  regularly  for  her  papers.  ^bout  18  months  ago  Sun 


^  .  .  .  line  xicri-11  viie  nac 

continually  for  all  the  neighbors  give  motorists  any  mixture 


ii.eii.Mei  vx  wie  peopic  wno  reuiiy  uon  t  uiiuer-  <‘\frc  TrihbpfQ  nwPQ  thp  -  . . 

board  of  directors.  Six  years  stand  or  appreciate  the  many  ’  J^S4  J  and  ^  ^  conform  with 

later  he  was  named  executive  nuances  of  writing.  f  A  the  individual  requirements  of 


vicepresident.  He  later  ^ame  a  ug  ^  ^  ,,.bile  these  customer  telenhoned  the  police  ^'%'i  .  ,  ... 

member  of  the  executive  com-  wi-ifino- fpllnws  somptiinps  trv  to  customer  wiepnonea  tne  ponce  The  experiment  was  tried  sue- 

mittee  and  the  plan,  bo«rf.  In  '  who  husl  ed  the  bawl, ng  Brower  g  , 


it.”  Naturally  that  enfuriated  ^beir  cars 


weeks  ago,  it  was  tried  along 


A;rrof  th  s  ye"r  durTng  -tie  If  ^  .  week^  ago  it  was  tried  aS 

illness  of  Ben  DuW;,  BBDb’s  Thfv’rcome  fnt!^^  After  thr^  years  in  Pasadena  the  Philadelphia  Main  Line, 

president,  he  was  elected  to  his  thm^  conTLv^n  o^^  •  u  ’  f  A  ^ow.  Sun  Oil  Co.,  according 

present  position.  But  regardless  1  -ThisfsSv  S  I"  agriculture,  Charlie  moved  to  its  general  sales  manager, 

of  title,  Mr.  Brower’s  main  in-  ‘Teat  Char^^^^^  Thev  f  h  Thomas  S.  Horrocks,  is  ready 

terest  continues  to  be  copy,  de-  “JJt  IL  to  V^nk  th^v  fr^  t  i  ^‘“if  T  the  system  in  operation 

spite  the  fact  that  admlnistra-  bard  shelled  but  all  the^  time  Freehold,  N.  J.,  he  j^g  22-state  marketing  area, 

tive  duties  now  consume  a  ma-  {“f ‘t-shelled,  but  all  the  time  gave  the  graduation  address  on  program  begins  Jan.  1,  will 
1  ,  .  "‘u  I  know  they  arent.  They  must  be  “Whv  I  Want  to  Snend  Mv  L  f  e  xi  i.  l  ■  xi.*  - 

jor  share  of  his  time.  fvoofp,^  o-PTitUr  PvnipinpH  tp  vvny  i  want  no  openu  iviy  ixiie  about  six  months  to  com- 


His  copy  ideas  have  influenced  others 
campaigns  conducted  by  such 
clients  as  Schaefer’s  beer,  Gen- 
eral  Mills,  De  Soto,  Armstrong-  here  a 


treated  gently,  explained  to  on  a  Farm.” 

others.  Actually,  Mr.  Brower 


“When  I  was  creative  director  spend  the  next  year  on  a  farm. 


plete.  Sun  Oil’s  agency,  Eiwin 
Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  is 
preparing  a  new  advertising 


eral  Mills,  De  Soto,  Armstrong-  three-quarters  of  During  that  time  he  discovered  campaign  to  tie-in  with  the  new 

Cork,  and  the  Republican  party  providing  a  shoulder  a  lot  of  things  that  changed  his  marketing  policies.  New  pitches 

during  the  1956  Presidential  ^^^P^  writers  to  cry  on,  mind  about  farming.  He  decided  newspaper  advertising  are 
campaign.  without  letting  them  or  the  to  work  for  a  college  scholarship  ^bat  campaign. 

others  know  it  was  there.  I  and  finally  won  one  for  Rutgers.  advertising  on  the  new 

‘Worked’  Most  Accounts  ^uund  one  of  my  most  important  This  lead  to  copywriting  after  system  is  expected  to  stress  the 
,  functions  was  to  take  the  pres-  that  year  as  teacher.  that  three  to  four  out  of 

ive  worked  on  about  every  sure  off  the  writers,  who  were  One  of  his  earliest  copywrit-  every  ten  motorists  waste 
account”,  he  commented  during  being  harrassed  by  deadlines,  ing  chores  was  to  produce  the  ^loney  buying  higher  octane 
uiis  interview,  “but  have  never  by  letting  them  know  there  was  radio  script  for  the  Happy  gasoline  than  their  cars  actually 
done  anything  as  spectacular  as  someone  friendly  around.  It  Wonder  Bakers.  He  finally  got  about  two  out  of  every’ 

putting  an  eye-patch  on  a  man  helped  keep  advertisements  called  by  the  client  for  dedicat-  .j^gjj  |;be  mistake  of  trying 

or  making  whiskers  popular  written  with  inspiration  instead  ing  sometimes  two  scripts  a  operate  on  lower  octane  than 
drinkers.  of  desperation.  week  to  “our  little  friend  in  xbgv  should 


among  drinkers. 

‘The  best  creative  ideas,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  come  from  individual 
thinking  and  sweating.  Give  me 
one  man  or  one  woman  plus 


•itten  with  inspiration  instead  mg  sometimes  two  scripts  a  ^.g  operate  on  lower  octane  than 
desperation.  week  to  “our  little  friend  in  ^bey  should. 

Pasadena,”  where  the  client  sold  Sun’s  new  system  gives  mo- 
Perih  of  Cyn.c.sm  no  bread.  ,  .  ,  .  „  torists  an  opportunity  to  choose 

,(T7"  11  XI,  X  XI,-  XU  X  J  ,?  ’Ax  ,  xtA*  from  among  six  grades  of  motor 

Finally,  the  worst  thing  that  dena”  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Nel-  fygj  ranging  from  94  to  more 


time  to  get  an  idea  that  is  worth  can  happen  to  a  writer  is  cyni-  son,  who  was  born  next  door  to  xbnn  109  nptnnA  number 
while.  1 11  take  that  method  any  cism.  It  may  seem  childlike  to  the  Browers.  Mr.  Brower  mar-  a  ii  xug  fuels  are  dispensed 
day  ahead  of  group  action  in  say:  believe  in  a  product.  But  ried  her  on  July  7,  1930.  They  from  a  single  automatic  blend- 
copywnting.  When  you  try  to  exhuberance  about  the  thing  have  three  children  —  Brock  »,umD  Each  blend  is  given 
lomalize  or  socialize  creative  he’s  selling  is  the  most  valuable  Henrickson,  Charles  Nelson,  and  idpntifvin^  niimher  ranging 
activity,  the  only  sure  result  is  asset  a  writer  can  have.  When  Anne  Clayton.  f?om  200  to  260  S  eaS  is 

commercial  constipation.  he  loses  it-when  he  says,  ‘We’ll  ,  priced  ac^ordfng  ?o  oSme 

play  it  hot  if  they  want  it  hot,  aualitv 

Good  Ideas  Wanted  or  cold  if  they  want  it  cold’—  Ovaxi. 


Good  Ideas  Wanted  or  cold  if  they  want  it  cold’ — 

“What  is  wanted  in  this  busi-  ^^^t  just  about  every- 

ness  is  a  good  idea,  not  a  quan-  l-^ing.  ’ 

tity  of  ideas.  The  good  ideas  are  Mr.  Brower  began  to  be  ex- 
all  hammered  out  in  agony  by  huberant  himself  about  life  the 


Sewell  Takes  Over 
Sewell  Ad  Agency 

New  Orleans 
Granville  Sewell  has  an- 


an  identifying  number,  ranging 
from  200  to  260,  and  each  is 
priced  according  to  octane 
quality. 


individuals,  not  spewed  out  by  day  he  was  bom  in  Asbury  Park,  nounced  that  effective  Jan.  1, 


$1  Million  on  TV 
Only  ‘Sets  Stage’ 

James  H.  S.  Ellis,  president, 


groups.  I  believe  the  soundest  N.  J.,  November  13,  1901.  When  he  will  take  over  the  interests  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  this  week 
contribution  of  brainstorming,  he  was  two  years  old  his  family  of  R.  J.  Caire  and  Arthur  Rad-  confirmed  the  price  tag  of  IL' 


for  instance,  is  that  it  stimu-  moved  to  Pasadena,  Calif, 
lates  individuals  to  go  out  by 

themselves  to  develop  a  really  Jailed  for  Enterprise 

great  piece  of  copy.” 

Mr.  Brower  warned  of  dan-  During  the  10  years  he 


)ved  to  Pasadena,  Calif.  lauer  in  Sewell  Advertising  000,000  for  time  and  talent  put 

Agency,  Inc.  Messrs.  Caire  and  on  the  Nov.  17  two-hour  TV 
Jailed  for  Enterprise  Radlauer  will  commence  busi-  show  celebrating  the  50th  un- 

ness  in  their  own  agency  under  niversary  of  General  Motors 
During  the  10  years  he  lived  the  name  of  Radlauer  and  Caire  Corp. 


gers  to  creative  advertising  there,  he  did  his  stint  as  a  Advertising  Agency  on 


Mr.  Ellis  said  the  program 


through  over-emphasis  on  re-  youngster  earning  money  for  date.  Each  of  the  principals  will  was  not  desigrned  to  sell  cars, 

search.  He  is,  of  course,  no  ene-  the  family.  He  was  a  newsboy  continue  to  service  the  same  but  rather  to  “set  the  stage  for 

my  of  research,  a  phase  of  the  for  the  Ims  Angeles  Examiner,  accounts  as  in  the  past.  sales.” 
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What  sinfifle 


compact  market 


1  buys  MORE  than 
I  the  entire  state  of 


It  s  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Market 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


RETmIL  sales  in  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a'/i 

billion  dollsrs 


CIEVEIANO 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

_ (000) _ 

Totol  Retail  Soles _ 2,247,897 

Retoil  Food  Soles  549,318 

Retoil  Drug  Soles _ 85,930 

Automotive  382,082 

Gos  Stotions  120,031 

Furniture,  Household  Applionces _ 124,695 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

1,999,804 

484,163 

55,457 

390,920 

157,081 

102,572 


4,247,701 

1,033,481 

141,387 

773,002 

277,112 

227,267 


(Source,  Salee  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1957) 


*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngttown'g  Countiee  are  not  included  in  above  Salet, 

Rtpresented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc,,  New  York, Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
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State  Curbs 

Optometrist’s 

Advertising 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Dr.  Hadleigh  D.  Hyde,  an 
optometrist,  was  unsuccessful  in 
a  court  fight  challenging  the 
authority  of  the  State  Board  of 
Optometry  to  limit  newspaper 
advertising. 

The  court’s  decision  has  not 
stopped  Dr.  Hyde  from  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader,  although  his  ads  do  have 
a  slightly  different  form. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  de¬ 
cision,  Dr.  Hyde  continues  to 
advertise,  using  an  ad  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  size  as  those 
he  used  previously.  Since  Dr. 
Hyde  and  his  two  optometrist 


sons,  are  located  in  the  same 
office,  they  now  run  three  pro¬ 
fessional  cai’d  ads,  one  above 
the  other. 

A  Circuit  Court  judge  dis¬ 
missed  the  optometrist’s  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  ground  that  the 
State  Supreme  Court  in  1954 
sustained  State  Board  regula¬ 
tions 

Dr.  Hyde  protested  a  regula¬ 
tion  to  limit  optometrists’  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  to  a 
professional  card  of  a  maximum 
size  of  one-column  by  one-inch 
per  individual  named. 

Useless  and  Ineffective 

The  optometrist  declared  that 
he  had  tried  to  conform  to  the 
restrictions  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  determine  that  advertising  of 
such  a  small  and  limited  charac¬ 
ter  was  wholly  useless  and  com¬ 
pletely  ineffective. 

Dr.  Hyde  stated  he  had  found 


Again  this  year 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 

FIRST 

among  all 

'  U.  S.  Daily  IVewspapers  in 
AI  TOMOTIVE  ADVEItTISlAG 


►  Thus  far  in  1957,  as  in  the  entire  year  of  1956  and  al¬ 
most  continuously  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  has  led  all  other  daily  newspapers  in  auto¬ 
motive  display  advertising. 

Both  local  and  national  automotive  advertisers  know 
that  their  sales  volume  from  this  advertising  is  the  result 
of  the  all  ’round  excellence  of  this  newspaper’s  service  to 
more  than  300,000  reader  families. 

Another  factor  is  the  remarkable  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  roadways,  including  the  New  York  State  Thruway, 
bringing  rural  and  suburban  points  closer  to  Buffalo  via 
automobile. 

The  automobile  is  now  a  family  necessity.  The  two- 
car  family  is  no  longer  a  novelty,  a  fact  proven  by  the 
record  of  new  and  used  car  sales  in  Erie  County  in  1957 
which  has  risen  in  1957  over  1956,  contrary  to  a  declin¬ 
ing  trend  elsewhere. 

Latest  development  in  this  market  is  the  urbanization  of 
the  area  immediately  surrounding  the  ABC  city  zone. 
Towns  and  villages  have  become  continuous  with  the  city 
and  growth  has  been  as  much  as  76%  in  some  places  since 
the  1950  U.  S.  Census. 


These  new  facts  have  been  reported  from  the  special 
census  study  ordered  by  the  townships  to  obtain  state  aid 
for  their  schools  and  are  now  available  in  a  new  brochure 
published  by  the  News.  Copy  on  request. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

Kdly-$mtth  Co.  '  Notionoi  RoproMntotivet 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


^Subliminal  Perception* 
Still  Eyed  by  FCC 

Washington 
The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  it  will  continue  its 
study  of  “subliminal  percep¬ 
tion’’  and  upon  completion 
will  take  such  action  as  may 
be  warranted  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

“Subliminal  perception”  has 
been  described  as  “the  faculty 
of  absorbing  fleeting  visual 
information  without  being 
consciously  aware  of  it.” 

The  FCC  noted  that  deep 
concern  has  been  expressed  by 
members  of  the  public,  the 
broadcast  industry  and  public 
leaders  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  “sp”  advertising  by  TV 
stations. 

the  larger  ads  “to  be  effective 
and  helpful  and  has  found  that 
the  expenditure  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  for  such  advertising 
will  produce  approximately  $1,- 
000  in  business  and  professional 
work,  over  and  above  basic 
volume  while  the  small  or 
limited  advertising  permitted 
under  the  rules  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Board  produces  no 
business  or  professional  work 
or  fees  whatever  over  volume.” 

Allegation  that  $100  in  larger 
ads  produced  $1,000  in  additional 
business  was  not  contested. 

Dr.  Hyde  claimed  the  effect  of 
the  rule  is  to  prohibit  adver¬ 
tising  contrary  to  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  statute  which  con¬ 
templates  that  advertising  will 
be  permitted.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
sonable  relation  between  the 
prohibition  of  advertising  and 
the  protection  of  the  public,  he 
maintained. 

In  court,  counsel  for  the  board 
said  optometrists  are  trying  to 
get  themselves  on  a  professional 
plane  with  doctors,  dentists  and 
lawyers.  In  referring  to  Dr. 
Hyde’s  desire  to  use  a  larger 
ad,  board  counsel  said,  “it’s  not 
the  way  professional  men  are 
supposed  to  act.” 

• 

Ayer  Names  Connors 

Hollywood,  Calif. 
Ray  Connors  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  He  will  super¬ 
vise  PR  activities  for  Plymouth 
cars  in  the  11  Western  states. 

I  • 

Daily  Names  Rep 

Ardmore,  Okla. 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite  is  again 
being  represented  in  the  national 


PR,  Ad  Plan 
For  Furniture 
Field  Studied 

Chicago 

Formation  of  a  Furniture 
Development  Committee  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  launching 
a  national  pi*ogram  of  publicity 
and  advei-tising  for  the  furni¬ 
ture  industry  was  announced 
here  following  a  two-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  furniture  manufacturers. 

Heading  the  steering  commit¬ 
tee  are  two  co-chairmen,  Paul 
Broyhill,  president,  Broyhill 
Furniture  Factories,  Lenoir, 
N.  C.,  and  Harry  Schacter, 
president,  B  a  n  n  e  r-Whitehill 
Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Plans  call  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  program  by  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers,  wholesal¬ 
ers  and  retailers.  Among  the 
objectives  announced  are  the 
following: 

(1)  To  increase  the  respect 
for  and  public  confidence  in  the 
furniture  business;  (2)  to 
achieve  for  the  industry  a  larger 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar; 
(3)  to  improve  the  standards 
of  furniture  advertising;  (4) 
to  change  in  some  measure  the 
direction  of  advertising  away 
from  price  toward  style  and 
quality. 

• 

Brownholtz  Retires 
After  36  O&O  Years 

San  Francisco 

L.  H.  Brownholtz  is  retiring 
after  36  years  with  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee  that  included  duties  as 
president  of  the  representatives’ 
organization. 

Frank  W.  Rice  has  been 
named  his  successor  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Pacific  Coast  manager 
Mr.  Rice  joined  O&O  nine  years 
ago  from  the  Los  Angeles  Mir- 
ror-Neu's  and  previously  was 
with  the  New  York  Neivs. 

Peter  C.  Edmondson  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  office. 
He  was  with  an  automotive  firm 
and  formerly  was  with  the  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 

Mr.  Brownholtz  was  salesman 
and  then  manager  at  Chicago, 
manager  at  New  York  and  then 
president,  before  coming  here. 
• 

New  Board  Member 

Chicago 

Charles  S.  Winston  Jr.,  » 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  office  of 


advertising  field  by  Burke,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  has 
Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.,  ac-  elected  to  the  board  of  direc- 
cording  to  W.  D.  Chaffin,  busi-  tors.  Mr.  Winston  is  account 
ness  manager  of  the  daily.  supeiwisor  on  the  Edsel  account 
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Represented  ty  Sawyer  Pergnson  Walker 
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MERCHANDISING 


Adair  Marks  50th 
Advertising  Year 

Harry  D.  Adair  who  started 
with  Metropolitan  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York,  in  1907  as  an 
errand  boy,  on  Nov.  30  rounded 
out  50  years  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  he  is  sole  owner 
and  president. 

Mr.  Adair  is  credited  with 
bringing  about  the  revolution¬ 
ary  change  in  savings  bank 
newspaper  advertising.  At  the 
time,  he  directed  advertising  for 
more  than  half  of  the  largest 
savings  banks  in  New  York 
It  had  been  the  custom  for  these 
banks  to  advertise  dividend 
declarations  in  staid  legal 
phraseology  on  the  financial 
pages. 

Mr.  Adair  claimed  that  sav¬ 
ings  bank  depositors  never 
thought  to  look  on  the  financial 
pages  and  if  they  did  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  money  would 
earn  more  if  put  into  securities. 
Thus  savings  bank  advertising 
on  financial  pages  might  cause 
depositors  to  take  their  money 
out  of  a  savings  bank,  whereas 
attractive  selling  copy  on  the 
news  pages  would  not  have 
this  competition  from  security 
houses,  and  should  attract  new 
depositors.  Today,  savings 
banks  publish  their  ads  on  the 
news  pages. 


30  Suburban 
Areas  Goal 
Of  New  Tack 


TAKE  OVER! — Stan  Horstman, 
left,  managing  editor  of  This 
Week,  briefs  his  successor,  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Kasun,  on  duties  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors.  Mr.  Kasun  is  general  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  features  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 


Gilbert  Chairman 
Of  Co-op  Ad  Group 

Carlton  Gilbert,  director  of 
advertising.  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers’  Coopera¬ 
tive  Service  Committee.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Elmer  Ward  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  advertis- 
Palm  Beach  Co., 


Hoe  Sales  Are  Up 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  manufactui'er  of 
printing  equipment,  saws  and 
other  precision  machinery,  had 
sales  (billings  and  other  income) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 
30  of  $20,823,000,  compared  to 
$18,554,000  for  the  same  period 
in  1956.  Income  after  taxes  was 
$626,000  in  1957  against  $463,- 
000  the  previous  year.  The  back¬ 
log  of  unfilled  orders  as  of  Sept. 
30  was  $11,833,000  compared 
with  $13,714,000  at  the  same 
date  in  1956. 


ing  director, 
who  will  continue  to  serve  on 
the  committee. 

It  is  estimated  that  20%  of 
the  annual  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  is  allocated  to  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  —  roughly  $2  billion. 

ana’s  loan  file  of  individual 
co-op  ad  agreements  has  grown 
to  200,  and  there  are  six  sepa¬ 
rate  reports  describing  the  co-op 
ad  forms  and  procedures  of  in¬ 
dividual  companies  in  a  variety 
of  industries. 

The  ANA  file  of  local  newspa¬ 
per  rate  cards  now  contains 
1500  such  cards  and  is  used  by 
more  than  100  ANA  member 
companies. 


We  dropped  it  from  the  14th. 
floor  to  see  if  it  would  bounce.. 


Ward  Heads  Sales 

Chicago 

Harley  L.  Ward  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Mid-Western  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  pub- 

_ Ushers  representatives. 
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NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Louisiana's  largest  Evening  Newspoper 


i 


)th 


girl,  Diana  Lynn  Walker, 
ad  suffered  a  brain  injury 


ans  Society  of  Christian  Service 
of  the  Methodist  church  will  spon- 


brunch  re<; 
souri  stuc 

at  the  Bi _ 

homa  football  gMPat  Norm^ 

2  p.m.,  the  reception  will  be  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m.  with 


lasted  Gary  as  the 
minee  two  years  a§ 
nt  on  to  win  easil, 

1  election  becau 
.s  had  support^ 
jy  and  becj 

and  tarm  situation  was  great 
favor  of  the  Democrats.  Fl 


among  those  present 


There’s  an  old  saying  that  names  make  news.  The  classic  instructions  to 
cub  reporters  are  to  get  the  “who”  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  “what,  where 
and  when.” 


That’s  why  newspaper  reports  of  such  functions  as  weddings  .  .  .  engage¬ 
ments  . . .  afternoon  teas  . . .  club  activities  . . .  graduations  and  other  similar 
events  are  so  well  read. 

People  like  to  see  their  names  in  print;  like  to  read  about  their  friends. 

Brand  names  advertised  in  the  daily  newspapers  tend  to  become  “old 
friends.”  That’s  another  reason  why  newspapers  continue  to  be  a  basic 
medium  for  all  advertisers. 


The 


Stz  Agencyt  lnc>  Newspaper  Division 
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RETAIL  SURV  EY 

Store’s  Sales,  Linage 
Grow  Hand-in-Glove 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  fabulous  growth  of  Bat¬ 
tler’s  department  store  in  the 
Western  New  York  market  has 
gone  hand  in  glove  Avith  the 
sharp  increase  in  its  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  since 
founding  of  the  business. 

Back  in  1929,  when  Battler’s 
was  just  starting  to  step  into 
the  promotional  ai’ena,  it  used 
16,840  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  206  lines  in  the  daily 
Courier-Express  and  152  lines 
in  the  Sunday  Courier-Express. 

In  1956,  the  store  used  1,912,- 
002  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  70,446  lines  in  the  daily 
Courier-Express  and  645,051 
lines  in  the  Bunday  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

Bo  during  the  period  from 
1929  to  1956,  the  Buffalo  store 
jumped  its  total  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  from  17,198 
lines  to  2,627,499  lines.  And  this 
tremendous  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  is  being  continued 
in  1957. 

Robert  Cornelius,  executive 


vicepresident  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  Battler’s,  credits  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  with  much  of  the  store’s 
growth  and  expansion.  While 
Battler’s  also  uses  radio  and 
television,  newspapers  are  the 
“backbone  of  our  promotional 
efforts,’’  said  Mr.  Cornelius. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  steady 
increase  in  the  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  paralleled 
growth  of  the  store  over  the 
years. 

While  Battler’s  uses  radio  and 
television  to  do  an  institutional 
job  in  selling  the  store  name 
and  policies,  it  relies  exclusively 
on  newspapers  to  merchandise 
items.  Mr.  Cornelius  feels  that 
newspapers  do  by  far  the  most 
effective  job  on  items,  and  only 
through  newspapers  is  an  ef¬ 
fective  multiple-item  presenta¬ 
tion  possible. 

Battler’s  decided  years  ago 
against  the  use  of  neighborhood 
newspapers,  even  though  at  that 
time  its  store  had  a  community 
flavor.  It  went  out  after  busi¬ 


ness  on  a  metropolitan  area 
basis,  using  metropolitan  media. 

The  Battler’s  executive  said 
experience  has  shown  that  “if 
we  want  crowds,  we  have  to  use 
newspaper  space  boldly  and  in 
quantity.”  He  pointed  out  that 
not  only  does  Battler’s  sell  items 
in  its  ads,  but  also  sells  its 
name  on  an  institutional  basis, 
playing  it  up  in  large,  bold 
type.  Battler’s  looks  upon  each 
of  its  newspaper  ads  as  a  bill¬ 
board  which  must  catch  the  eye 
of  the  reader  and  draw  him  into 
the  body  of  tbe  ad. 

Battler’s  makes  little  use  of 
white  space  in  its  ads,  feeling 
that  overuse  of  space  would 
take  the  zing  from  its  technique. 
It  attempts  to  make  its  ads 
newsy,  telling  the  story  behind 
the  stoi'y  on  its  large  special 
purchases  and  promotions. 

Battler’s  finds  that  shoppers 
are  interested  in  knowing  how 
merchandise  was  secured  for 
dramatic  promotions.  This  ap¬ 
proach  makes  the  merchandise 
itself  news,  noted  Mr.  Conielius. 
Buffalo  newspaper  readers  have 
been  trained  to  look  for  the  un¬ 
usual,  the  dramatic,  the  sensa¬ 
tional  in  Battler’s  newspaper 
ads  every  week.  Beldom  are  they 
disappointed.  For  the  store  is 
constantly  experimenting  with 
new  promotional  approaches  in 
its  ads.  And  once  a  theme  or 


approach  has  proven  itself,  the 
store  gets  the  maximum  poten¬ 
tial  from  it  through  periodic 
repetition. 

In  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  newspaper  and  TV  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Cornelius  points 
out  that  papers  are  more  fruit¬ 
ful  and  less  expensive.  He  noted 
that  the  use  of  models,  announc¬ 
ers,  props  and  other  equipment 
on  TV  presentations  complicates 
the  job  of  the  retailer. 

While  the  TV  presentation 
usually  hinges  on  success  of  one 
item,  a  store  can  spread  its  risk 
much  broader  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  using  20  to  30  items 
on  a  single  page,  Mr.  Cornelius 
said. 


Hayward  Joins  Twiss 

Howard  Hayward,  formerly 
with  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  in 
a  merohandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  capacity,  has  joined  The 
House  of  J.  Hayden  Twiss  in 
copy-contact  work. 

• 

New  TV  Section 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  24-page  tabloid  weekly  TV 
Magazine,  “View,"  will  begin 
in  the  Waterbury  Republican 
Dec.  1. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman 
subs  for  ''Mr.  Answer-Man" 

. . .  replies  to  new  version  of  old  question:  Who  put  the 
overalls  in  Mrs.  Murphy’s  chowder? 


After  all  that’s  been  said  and 
printed  about  care  in  re-melting, 
you’d  think  everybody’d  be  hep.  But 
no.  Re-melters  retire.  New  help 
comes  in.  And  before  they  get  the 
hang  of  it,  they  forget  some  of  the 
rules  the  boss  laid  down. 

Take  a  case  I  had  a  while  back. 
Been  calling  on  this  composition 
house  for  years,  never  had  any  kicks. 
This  time  the  foreman  shows  me  a 
repro  proof  that  no  engraver  ever’d 
accept — faces  porous,  serifs  missing. 

“Not  enough  metal  getting  into 
the  molds.  Mouthpieces  narrowed  to 
pin  holes”  complains  Joe,  the  fore¬ 
man.  “Have  to  keep  boring  ’em  out. 
Something’s  got  into  the  metal”. 

To  get  right  to  the  point,  I  found 
a  new  hand  in  the  re-melt  room.  He 
showed  me  some  killed  forms  he  was 
about  to  toss  into  the  pot.  And,  as 
you  guessed,  he  admitted  that  he 
didn’t  bother  to  open  the  forms  and 
pull  out  the  brass  rules  and  borders. 

“Didn’t  notice  ’em”  explained  the 


man.  And,  full  of  dried  ink  and  gunk, 
the  brass  ivas  hard  to  spot — till  the 
forms  were  broken  up. 

“Gettin’  near  lunch  time”,  said 
Joe,  “let’s  go  across  the  street  to 
Murphy’s  and  enjoy  a  bowl  of  uncon¬ 
taminated  chowder!” 

Metal  "know-how"  is  a  valuable 
part  of  Blatchford  Service 

If  you  have  type  metal  problems 
and  feel  that  Blatchford’s  over-a- 
century  experience  in  handling  met¬ 
als  will  help  you,  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  Blatchford  office.  The 
Blatchford  people  will  not  only  try 
to  help  with  your  specific  problem 
but  will  also  provide  free  laboratory 
analysis  of  your  metal,  and  render 
other  services  such  as  supplying 
dross  drums,  arranging  for  dross 
pick-up,  and  so  on.  Get  to  know 
Blatchford  better. 

Blatchford 


E.W.  Blatchford  Dept.,  NATIONAL  LEAD 
COMPANY— Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York:  E.  W. 
Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  National 
Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast: 
Morris  P.  Kirk  &  Son,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
Emeryville  (Calif.),  Portland, 

Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City; 

Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  ®  , 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Win- 
nipeg,  Vancouver. 


for  service 
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Look  at  Atlanta . . . 

for  industry —  all  kinds 


at® 


tin® 


Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company’s  Atlanta  ojseration, 
with  the  world's  most  modern  glass  melting  furnace, 
is  Georgia’s  only  glass  plant.  Annual  payroll  will  be 


Atlanta  Saarnal 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


$2,800,000. 

From  southern  silica  will  come  narrow-neck  bot¬ 
tles  and  wide-mouth  jars  for  the  South’s  products — 
everything  from  pimientos  to  peanut  butter,  baby 


THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 


food  to  beer.  The  plant  is  the  5th  Georgia  facility 
of  Owens-Illinois,  another  industry  for  Atlanta’s 


well  balanced  market  where  no  one  industry  is  king, 
but  one  medium  is  ..  .  The  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution.  Over  half  a  million  circulation. 


Circulation:  458,373  daily  •  512,559  Sunday  (a.b.c.  3/31/57) 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  7,  1957 


The  South’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 
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CASE  STUDY 


How  Lewyt  Can  Do  It 
With  Co-op  Ad  Plan 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Talk  to  the  executives  at 
Lewyt  Corporation  long  enough 
and  you  get  the  definite  impres¬ 
sion  that  here  is  another  finn 
sold  solid  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  being  “the  greatest 
dollar  value  for  the  dealer.” 

It’s  been  10  years  since  the 
first  Lew'j't  vacuum  cleaner  ad 
ran  in  newspapers.  And  con¬ 
sistently  since  Oct.  1,  1947, 
newspapers  have  been  the  local- 
level  backbone  of  Lewyt  cam¬ 
paigns  in  support  of  the  Long 
Island  City  firm’s  national 
magazine  schedules,  with  total 
advertising  expenditures  grow¬ 
ing  in  just  about  every  one  of 
those  10  years. 

Better  Than  Ever 

Today,  to  Lewyt  executives’ 
way  of  thinking,  newspapers  are 
better  than  ever  for  tieing-in 
with  the  national  effort  and  for 
establishing  local  Lewyt  deal¬ 
ers  as  headquarters  for  Lewyt 
vacuum  cleaners. 

Early  this  Fall,  Henry  Dorff, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales 
and  merchandising,  announced 
that  more  than  half  of  Lewyt’s 
yearly  $4,000,000  advertising 
budget  is  being  used  in  a  co-op 
newspaper  program  to  capture 
sales  for  its  new  Model  97  hi- 
compression,  automatic  vacuum 
cleaner  listing  at  $89.95  (see 
cut). 

Lewyt  has  100  distributors 
for  some  10,000  dealers  coast 
to  coast. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S 

"CHOICE  BUY” 


Diuling-in  Radio 

In  addition,  Lewyt  is  dialing- 
in  network  radio  for  the  first 
time  in  its  10-year  history  with 
numerous  participations  on  the 
Don  McNeill  “Breakfast  Club” 
show  over  the  ABC  network  of 
360  stations. 

Tradewise,  Lewyt  used  a 
series  of  ads  to  announce  its 
new  cleaner  as  well  as  its  par¬ 
ticipation  on  the  radio  program. 

Sales  Up  18.3% 

According  to  Mr.  Dorff, 
Lewyt  sales  during  August, 
September  and  October  of  this 
year  increased  18.3%  over  those 
in  the  same  period  last  year  and 
matched  the  volume  for  the  same 
three  months  in  1954,  when 
Lewyt  introduced  its  machine 
on  big  wheels. 

Mr.  Dorff  said  Lewyt  officials 
are  “highly  pleased”  with  the 
sales  volume  in  view  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  11%  decline  during 
these  three  months.  He  said 
Lewyt  chose  to  introduce  its  ’58 
model  cleaner  at  a  time  when 
dealers  and  consumers  were 
seeking  “something  new”  in 
vacuum  cleaners. 

Distributor-placed  co-op  ads 
tied  in  with  Lewyt’s  national 
efforts  (via  Hicks  &  Greist, 
Inc.),  and  most  of  them  featured 
factoi-y-p repared  promotions  to 
build  store  traffic  and  more 
sales. 

The  Ad  Strategy 

In  the  Fall  of  1952  Lewyt 
matched  a  million-dollar  nation¬ 
al  magazine  campaign  with  a 


LEWYT  ’WHEELS'— Henry  Dorff 
(left)  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
sales  and  merchandising  for  Lewyt 
Corp.,  and  Alex  Lewyt,  president, 
discuss  features  of  Lewyt's  new  hi- 
compression,  automatic  vacuum 
cleaner. 

million-dollar  co-op  ad  appro¬ 
priation. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  Mr. 
Dorff  said  at  the  time,  “is  the 
greatest  dollar  value  for  our 
dealers.”  He  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  he  still  feels 
the  same  way. 

About  60%  of  Lewyt’s  co-op 
ad  budget  goes  into  newspaper 
space,  with  limitations  on  the 
amount  to  be  spent  by  each 
dealer  up  to  the  distributor. 

Each  distributor  matches  the 
firm’s  25%  allocation  for  his 
district.  The  dealer  pays  the 
remaining  50%  and  is  limited 
to  newspaper  insertions,  radio- 
TV,  car  cards,  outdoor  exhibits 
and  fairs. 

Pre-Selling  Vital 

Mr.  Dorff  has  always  been  a 
strong  believer  in  the  pre-sell¬ 
ing  of  dealers.  He  feels  that 
Lewyt’s  previous  advertising 
on  all  levels,  backed  with  a  good 
product,  has  given  Lewyt  a 
prominent  position  in  the  field. 

“Despite  keener  competition, 
dealers  who  survive  the  buyers’ 
market  will  be  those  who  have 
well-rounded  promotions  to  in- 
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CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

I  Sov*  ap  to  4  rolli  of  atwsprlat 
a  day. 

Other  Copco  Producft 

*  PORTABLE  INK 
FOUNTAIN 

*  CORE  STRIPPER 

*  PLATE  GAUGE 

*  "FACE-O-TYPE" 

MACHINE 

Mochaaleany  roprodueot  ongravad 

typo,  slog,  bordor,  scroop  pattora.  _ 

For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5000  CALVEKT  ROAD,  COLUGE  PARK,  MD.  •  UNtoo  4-7477 
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duce  the  public  to  reach  buying 
decisions,”  Mr.  Dorff  said. 

“Today’s  dealer  has  too  many 
lines  to  worry  about.  His  prod¬ 
uct  demonstrations  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  have  to  be  a  short-and- 
sweet  package  with  minimum  of 
time  and  effort.  Otherwise  he 
will  foresake  real  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  product.” 

According  to  Mr.  Dorff,  the 
day  of  the  long  demonstration, 
like  the  day  of  the  old  pitchman, 
is  over. 

Ad  Program  Helps 

“It  is  probably,”  Mr.  Dorff 
went  on,  “that  manufacturers 
will  have  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  changing  picture.  A  com¬ 
plete  advertising  program  on  all 
levels,  supplemented  by  many 
dealer  aids,  can  do  a  great  part 
of  the  pre-selling  job. 

“The  consumer  is  thoroughly 
educated  by  ads  she  has  seen 
and  has  found  out  almost  all 
she  wants  to  know  about  our 
vacuum  cleaner.” 

In  February  of  1955  the  firm 
announced  that  $2,000,000  — 
half  of  its  then  record  budget 
of  $4,000,000  —  would  go  for 
a  Spring  ad  campaign.  Maga¬ 
zines  and  Sunday  supplements 
were  scheduled  and  about  3,000 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
received  local  ads  ranging  in 
size  up  to  full  pages. 

Sunday  Suppleiiienifi 

The  company  alerted  its  net¬ 
work  of  10,000  dealers  to  tie- 
in  with  local  newspaper  ads  in 
conjunction  with  Lewyt  color 
insertions  in  Parade  and  This 
Week.  The  dealers  responded  by 
placing  local  ads  on  a  co-op 
basis  while  the  factory  picked 
up  the  tab  for  the  ads  in  the 
two  Sunday  supplements. 

In  connection  with  this  ’55 
Spring  drive,  Lewyt  issued  a  40- 
page  press  book  containing  ads 
and  promotions  to  its  network 
of  distributors  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

A  total  of  68  ads,  ranging 
in  size  from  200  to  1000  lines, 
and  offering  40  different  ways 
to  create  volume  Lewyt  sales, 
were  featured  in  the  book.  Spe¬ 
cial  publicity  stories,  prepared 
by  Ira  Morais,  Lewyt’s  PR  di¬ 
rector,  and  tested  “stunts”  were 
included. 

Nulional  Needs 

Further  proof  that  Lewyt  is 
sold  on  local  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  came  in  June  of  1955 
when  the  firm  revealed  that  half 
of  its  $4,000,000  budget  would 
again  go  for  co-op  newspaper 
ads. 

Each  time  Lewyt  breaks  a 
new  campaign,  management  re¬ 
minds  distributors  that  national 
1  (Continued  on  page  28) 
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ADVERTISERS  KNOW  IT. ..FIGURES  SHOW  IT! 

You’ll  do  the  best  job 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  The  Star 


Your  own  experience  will  tell  you  that  the  newspaper  that  is  best 
by  far  for  Washington  department  stores,  grocery  stores  and  drug 
stores  is  the  newspaper  that  will  do  the  best  job  for  your  product. 
We  call  your  attention  to  these  three  classifications  because  they 
are  of  major  significance.  The  Star  is  the  paper  that  carries  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  advertising  in  The  Nation’s  Capital . . .  because  leading 
advertisers  know  it  is  a  family  habit  in  JVashington  to  shop  the  ads 
at  home  in  The  IVashington  Evening  Star.  For  confirmation  of  this 
well  established  fact,  look  at  the  10  month  Media  Records  figures 
below. 


Department 

Stores 

FIRST  10  MONTHS 

Retail 

Drugs 

FIRST  10  MONTHS 

Retail 

Groceries 

FIRST  10  MONTHS 


The  Washington  Star 

Post-Times  Herald 
The  Daily  News 

The  Washington  Star 

Post-Times  Herald 
The  Daily  News 

The  Washington  Star 

Post-Times  Herald 
The  Daily  News 


7,802,198  lines  or  54.6% 

4,575,470  lines  or  32.0% 
1,913,938  lines  or  13.4% 

742,474  lines  or  49.1% 

526,172  lines  or  34.9% 
241,318  lines  or  16.0% 

2,067,082  lines  or  50.0% 

1,729,506  lines  or  41.9% 
336,212  lines  or  8.1% 


The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  ★  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

R*pr«Mnr«d  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbaa,  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avanua,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Datreit  —  lot  Angalot  —  San  Francisco 
Spocial  Florida  repratanfafive;  McAskill,  Harman  A  Dalay,  Inc.,  1205  Lincoln  Rd.,  Miami  Baach,  Fla. 
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distributoi’s  in  the  East  for  a 
series  of  round  table  discussions 
with  distributor  advertising 
men.  The  agency  men  pointed 
up  the  importance  of  dealers 
placing  newspaper  ads  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  national  ads. 

’57  Budget  Highest 

Last  December,  Mr.  Lewyt 
announced  a  $4,500,000  ad 
budget  for  ’57  —  highest  in  the 
company’s  history.  About  $2,- 
000,000  of  this  Avent  into  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  firm  matching 
dollars  with  distributors  to 
place  newspaper  ads  at  the 
local  level. 

Early  this  year,  the  “do-it- 
yourself”  idea  crept  into  the 
I^wyt  Corp.’s  ad  plans  for  the 
Spring.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Dorff  and  the  agency,  Lewyt 
produced  a  special  mat  book 
packed  with  newspaper  ads  of 
various  sizes.  The  book,  designed 
to  help  dealers  make  up  their 
own  Spring  ads,  featured  ‘cut¬ 
out”  illustrations. 

New  Approach 

Lewyt’s  thinking  here  was 
that  there  are  many  ad  man¬ 
agers  among  its  distributors 
who  like  to  make  up  their  own 
ads  but  who  lack  the  basic  ma¬ 
terials.  The  company  felt  it  met 
the  need  by  providing  these  “do- 
it-yourself”  cut-outs. 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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advertising  is  of  no  value  un¬ 
less  it  is  backed  by  heavy  local 
newspaper  advertising. 

When  Lewyt  introduced  its 
“Golden  Lewyt”  cleaner  in  May 
of  1956,  newspaper  ads  up  to 
600  lines  were  mailed  to  Lewyt 
distributors  for  immediate 
placement  on  the  local  level.  In 
addition  to  these  “announce¬ 
ment”  ads,  foui-  iiroinotional 
ideas  were  offered  in  layouts  up 
to  550  lines. 

A  month  later  Lewyt  followed 
up  with  a  new  promotional  book, 
“How  To  Be  an  Advertising  Ex¬ 
pert.”  This  book  contained  vari¬ 
ous  ads  in  layouts  up  to  300 
and  1000  lines. 

‘Almost  Every  One* 

As  part  of  Lewyt’s  $2,000,- 
000  Fall  drive  last  year,  which 
included  Sunday  supplements 
and  national  magazines,  “almost 
every  one”  of  the  nation’s  dailies 
received  ads  up  to  1000  lines. 

“This  represented  more  news¬ 
paper  space  than  ever  before 
used  by  Lewyt,”  Mr.  Dorff  said. 

In  October  of  last  year,  Hicks 
&  Greist,  Inc.,  Lewyt’s  ad 
agency,  sent  two  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  a  tour  of  Lewyt’s 


In  May  of  this  year  Lewyt 
opened  a  different  approach  in 
consumer  vacuum  cleaner  sell¬ 
ing.  Newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  broke  540-line  ads 
—  larger  space  units  where 
dealer  listings  were  scheduled  — 
with  copy  urging  comparison  of 
Lewyt’s  power  cleaner  with 
other  makes.  Each  of  these  ads 
pointed  up  four  of  Lewyt’s  12 
features. 

Mr.  Dorff  said  Lewyt  expects 
its  sales  to  remain  high  during 
the  rest  of  this  year.  One  rea¬ 
son  given  was  the  company’s  in¬ 
troduction  a  few  weeks  ago  of  a 
second  cleaner  which  is  being 
used  as  a  promotional  item  by 
dealers.  This  Model  93  marks 
the  first  time  that  Lewyt  has 
made  a  lower-priced  machine 
on  big  wheels.  Besides  big 
wheels,  the  lower-priced  Model 
93  has  other  features  found  in 
deluxe  cleaners,  and  dealers  are 
making  ambitious  use  of  it  in 
promotional  efforts. 

Alex  Lewyt  believes  in  re¬ 
search.  Ten  years  ago  research 
told  him  that  women  could  use 
a  vacuum  cleaner  different  from 
all  others.  Research  also  told 
him  that  75%  of  cleaner  sales 
were  being  made  by  door-to-door 
salesmen,  with  the  rest  being 
moved  slowly  through  retail 
stores.  More  research  showed 
that  other  companies  in  the  field 
were  doing  little  or  no  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Lewyt  decided  to  run  full- 
page  ads  in  national  magazines 
with  the  then  startling  an¬ 
nouncement:  “No  dust  bag  to 
empty.” 

Marketing  History 

What  happened  when  these 
ads  first  broke  is  a  matter  of 
marketing  history.  Women 
visited  local  stores  asking  about 
the  “bagless”  vacuum  cleaner. 
Dealers,  caught  unawares,  ad¬ 
mitted  they  had  never  heard  of 
the  unit,  but  they  promised  to 
see  if  they  could  locate  it 
through  distributors.  The  dis¬ 
tributors,  in  turn,  sought  out 
Lewyt  Corp.  and  in  less  than 
three  months  Mr.  Lewyt  had 
a  network  of  distributors. 

More  than  2%  million  Lewyt 
vacuum  cleaners  have  been  sold 
in  the  company’s  first  10  years. 

Idea  an  Accident 

As  Mr.  Lewyt  told  e&p  this 
week:  “In  this  business  you 
have  to  stay  one  step  ahead  of 
competition.  When  we  intro¬ 
duce  the  Lewyt  it  was  shaped 
like  a  pot.  Competition  copied 
it.  So  we  made  it  square  and 
put  big  wheels  on  it.  So  far  no 
manufacturer  has  copied  its 
shape,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
who  are  putting  big  wheels  on 
their  machines.” 


A  near  accident  provided  Mr. 
Lewyt  with  the  radical  idea  for 
putting  big  wheels  on  his  ’54 
model.  A  12-year  old  boy  nar¬ 
rowly  missed  knocking  down  Mr. 
Lewyt  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  with  his  scooter.  The  big¬ 
wheeled  scooter,  Mr.  Lewyt 
noted  as  the  vehicle  shot  past 
him,  rolled  easily,  and  in  a 
flash  he  had  the  answer  for 
mobility  in  his  cleaner  —  big, 
easy-rolling  wheels.  (The  boy, 
Martin  Roche,  has  been  given 
a  chance  for  a  free  education 
at  Columbia  University.) 

New  Promotions 

Lewyt  is  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  new  promotions  and  pre¬ 
mium  items  under  the  direction 
of  Art  Young,  but  the  basic  pro¬ 
motions  are  geared  for  sim¬ 
plicity  and  quick  action.  “Com¬ 
bine  our  new  items  with  tested 
ones  and  you’ll  have  enough 
promotions  to  stimulate  sales,” 
Mr.  Young  said. 

“Simple  promotions  can  be 
the  answer  to  any  dealer  who 
argues  that  business  is  a  little 
slow,”  he  said.  “And  they  will 
help  a  dealer  get  the  jump  on 
his  competitor  who  has  a  ‘do  j 
nothing’  attitude.” 

Now  that  the  name  “Lewyt" 
is  a  household  word,  Mr.  Lewyt 
and  Mr.  Dorff  are  planning  new 
approaches  to  keep  its  populari¬ 
ty  with  the  American  women. 
And  you  can  be  sure  newspaper 
advei’tising  at  the  local  level 
will  have  a  key  role  in  main¬ 
taining  this  factory-dealer-con¬ 
sumer  liaison. 

• 

Steel  Union  Tells 
Story  in  Ad  Series 

Lorain,  Ohio 

Members  of  Local  1104, 
United  Steel  Workers,  of  the 
big  National  Tube  Co.  plant 
here  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  have  invested  $1,000  in  a 
series  of  four-page  newspaper 
ads  to  tell  the  union’s  story  to 
members,  their  families  and  the 
public. 

“It  w’as  a  good  investment," 
according  to  Carl  Longwell, 
acting  president  of  the  local. 
“We’ll  do  it  again.” 

“The  ads  had  a  terrific  im¬ 
pact,”  said  Paul  E.  Schremp,  of 
Cleveland,  regional  director. 
“They  reached  many  people  our 
own  union  paper  couldn’t  reach. 

I  recommend  the  idea  to  any 
union  that  can  afford  the  cost 

The  ads  appeared  in  the 
Lorain  Journal.  The  staff  of  the 
paper  wrote  installments  of  the 
union’s  story  and  Mr.  Longwell 
rewrote  them  and  they  ran  as 
ads.  They  were  approved  by 
union  officials  and  were  aimed  at 
countering  recent  “bad  puh- 
licity.” 
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The  Omaha  World-Herald 
Announces  a  DYNAMIC  NEW 


General  Advertising  Rate  Structure 


Designed  to  Meet  Today’s 


Marketing  Problems 


Effective  January  1,  1958  General  Rate  Advertisers  using  adequate  and 
consistent  schedules  in  The  Omaha  World-Herald  will  enjoy  rates  lower 
than  our  present  flat  rate. 


SAVINGS  UP  TO  24% 


Three  basic  rate  brackets  and  48-rate  combinations  in  the  new  schedule 
enables  the  advertiser  to  save  up  to  24%  off  the  open  rate.  Bulk  contracts, 
yearly  insertion  contracts,  and  consecutive  weekly  insertion  contracts  give 
the  advertiser  the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  today’s  marketing  problems. 


NEW  AVERAGE  RATE  EQUIVALENT  TO  PRESENT  FUT  RATE 


The  new  rates  were  arrived  at  after  exhaustive  study  of  the  space  used 
by  General  Rate  Advertisers  in  The  World-Herald  during  1956  and  the 
lirst  seven  months  of  1957.  The  new  rate  structure  provides  an  average 
rate  etjuivalent  to  our  present  flat  J'ate. 


Write  Kxlay  for  further  iitforiiiation  and  a  <'opy  of  the  new 
rale  card.  Address  the  National  AdvertisiiiK  ftepartment,  Omaha 
World- Herald  or  eoiilact  any  O'Mara  &  Orinstiee  oHlee. 


The  Omaha  World-Herald  is  read  by  3  out  of  5  families  in  Nebraska  and 
Western  Iowa  ...  a  Market  of  1.6  million  people  with  $2.4  billion  to  spend. 


Omaha  World-Herald 


250,354  DAILY 


261,806  SUNDAY 


} 


ABC,  12  Months  Ending  March  31,  1957  — O'Mara  B  Ormsboa,  NaNonol  Roprotontativt* 
Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Dolroit  •  Los  Angolos  •  San  Francisco 
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Ad  Managers 
Challenged  to 
Provide  Lift 


San  Francisco 

Merchant  }?roui)s  rely  on 
newspapers  for  promotional 
leadership  essential  for  civic 
growth,  George  Peacock,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
chants  Association,  declared 
here. 

Proper  promotion,  backed  by 
newspaper  -  type  presentations, 
will  advance  the  entire  commun¬ 
ity,  Mr.  Peacock  told  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association. 

Lacking  newspaper  stimulus, 
business  wanes,  Mr.  Peacock 
added.  In  example  he  pointed 
to  a  situation  resultant  from  a 
newspaper  operation  with  a 
“leave  -  your  -  copy  -  at  -  the  - 
door”  attitude. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  leader 
in  the  promotion  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  You  have  to  sell  the  mer¬ 
chants  a  bill  of  goods,”  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock  declared. 

How  It’s  Dune 

This  can  be  done  with  facts, 
figures  and  ideas.  It  must  be 
performed  with  skill  and  ability. 
The  goal  must  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  community,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“You  have  to  be  astute  and 
think  enough  of  the  future  to 
stimulate  the  merchants  to  get 
in  and  develop  your  community,” 
Mr.  Peacock  stressed. 

The  merchants  need  this  stim¬ 
ulation,  Mr.  Peacock  observ’ed. 
They  dislike  doing  anything 
promotional  when  business  is 
good.  At  other  times,  they  are 
difficult  to  arouse. 


MODEL  34  LINOTYPE 

LIKE  NEW 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

7  year  old  Model  34  Linotype 
Serial  No.  64347  quadder  and 
Mohr  Saw.  Limited  use  in  small 
Idaho  daily.  In  storaae  past  2 
years.  Recently  checked  out  by 
factory  mechanic.  Will  guarantee 
as  new.  Available  because  of 
plant  merger.  Available  for  in¬ 
spection  and  trial  operation.  Has 
two-pig  feeder,  electric  pot,  six- 
pocket  mold  disk  with  molds.  Two 
speed  assembler.  Three  full  length 
wide-channel  90’s.  Four  wide  34- 
channel  auxiliaries.  Three  wide-90 
channel  splits.  Following  mats  in¬ 
cluded.  10,  14,  18,  24,  30,  36  pt. 
Spartan.  8  pt.  Excelsior,  34,  48  pt. 
Erbar. 

SAVE  $8,000.00  DOLLARS 
Writ*  or  phone 
Burl  C.  Hagadone 

COEUR  d'ALENE  PRESS 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 


SOLID  FOUNDATION  of  the  Galveston  Daily  News,  oldest  Texas 
newspaper  in  continuous  publication,  was  marked  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
ceremonies,  the  principals  being  David  C.  Leavell,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  and  C.  E.  McClelland,  executive  editor. 


The  San  Jose  Association 
dragged  its  feet  on  the  down¬ 
town  parking  problem  for  10 
years,  he  reported.  With  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  major  suburban 
shopping  development,  immedi¬ 
ate  action  was  finally  urged. 

Turning  to  institutionals  in 
the  San  Jose  newspapers,  the 
merchants  then  heralded  the 
parking  development.  The  news¬ 
paper  helped  in  the  promotion 
of  a  candy  cane  lane.  Business 
hummed. 

Itesiili<i  Compared 

As  another  example  of  the 
need  of  newspaper  leadership  in 
promotional  efforts,  Mr.  Pea¬ 
cock  told  of  contrasting  results. 
This  featured  the  helicopter  re¬ 
lease  of  ping  pong  balls  con¬ 
taining  awards. 

Launched  under  sponsorship 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News, 
this  event  packed  downtown 
streets.  The  promotion  benefitted 
all,  Mr.  Peacock  reported. 

Taken  over  by  the  merchants, 
results  were  poor.  The  promo¬ 
tional  problems  proved  difficult 
to  overcome  by  group  action,  he 
explained. 

Mercury-News  presentations 
constantly  bring  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  the  growth  factors  in 
the  community  that  spell  oppor¬ 


tunity,  Mr.  Peacock  said.  These 
studies  stimulate  action. 

“We  know  the  same  figures 
are  being  given  to  shopping 
centers  with  a  reverse  twist  pre¬ 
sentation,”  he  obsen'ed.  “But 
your  job  is  to  sell  everything 
you  can.” 

Vallejo’s  Experienee 

Experiences  while  with  the 
merchants  association  of  Val¬ 
lejo,  Calif.,  also  were  told  in 
example  of  the  benefits  of  news¬ 
paper  promotional  leadership. 

Luther  Gibson,  publisher,  Val¬ 
lejo  Newspapers,  Inc.,  believes 
in  the  theory  that  “what’s  good 
for  the  community  is  good  for 
the  newspapers,”  he  explained. 


Magazines 
Won’t  Rap 
Other  Media 


In  a  new  promotion  program 
the  Magazine  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau  will  refrain  from  attack¬ 
ing  other  media,  according  to 
W.  H.  Mullen,  who  is  starting 
his  15th  year  as  director  of  the 
group. 

William  B.  Carr,  McCall’s 
vicepresident  and  chairman  of 
the  MAB  committee  of  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  described  the  program  as 
“broad,”  with  a  budget  of  $250,- 
000  provided  by  18  publishing 
companies  with  45  magazines. 

Elements  of  the  1958  plan 
were  announced  as:  (1)  “self- 
liquidating”  paid  space  efforts 
by  magazines  in  the  advertising 
trade  press;  (2)  regional  meet¬ 
ings;  (3)  stepped-up  publicity 
efforts;  (4)  fuller  use  of  the 
magazines’  own  pages  to  tell 
the  industry  story;  (5)  an  in¬ 
tra-industry  information  pro¬ 
gram  for  magazines’  sales  staffs. 

Mr.  Mullen  said  magazines 
had  reached  approximately 
$750,000,000  in  total  advertising 
volume  in  1957,  the  highest  on 
record. 


Leads  Campaign 

In  the  depths  of  the  1932  de¬ 
pression,  Mr.  Gibson  took  per¬ 
sonal  leadership  in  a  sustained 
campaign  to  develop  Vallejo’s 
business.  He  stressed  advertising 
as  the  best  method  of  restoring 
trade  and  led  in  a  downto\vn 
promotional  effort. 

“Merchants  cursed  when  they 
saw  him  coming,  but  Vallejo 
went  through  the  depression 
with  but  few  bankruptcies.  The 
plan  worked,”  Mr.  Peacock  re¬ 
called. 


BOATING  FEATURES 

SYNDICATE 

THE  SOURCE  OF 
"BETTER  BOATING  FEATURES" 

REQUEST  RATES  AND  SAMPLES 

9  MURRAY  ST.  NEW  YORK  7.  N. 
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PR  Croup  Sets-Up 
Novel  ‘Host’  Plan 

Philadelphia 

This  city’s  public  relations 
people  are  out  to  disprove  the 
rumor  that  “you  have  to  be  born 
on  the  Main  Line  to  get  help  in 
Philadelphia.” 

The  Philadelphia  Forge  of  the 
American  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  is  setting  up  a  “host” 
plan  to  help  visiting  PR  and 
advertising  workers  in  estab¬ 
lishing  relations  with  media, 
government,  suppliers,  civic 
groups  and  business  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Any  visiting  member  of  a 
recognized  PR  or  advertising 
group  will  be  entitled  to  assist¬ 
ance.  Forge  PR  Chairman  is 
Larry  Newmian  of  Adelphia 
Associates. 


40-Page  Ad  Section 

Cincinnati 
Downtown  merchants,  banded 
together  in  a  move  to  keep  m*' 
jority  volume  of 

shopping  downtown,  sponsored  a 
40-page  advertising  section  m 
the  Enquirer  of  Nov.  21.  Some 
Y  of  the  stores  represented  have 
'  •  branches  in  suburban  shoppiii? 
_  centers. 
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YOU  OFTEN  HELP  GUIDE  OTHER  PEOPLE'S 
ADVERTISING  STRATEGY... 

ARE  YOU  CONTENT 

WITH  YOUR  OWN? 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  become 
known  as  a  medium’s  medium.  In 
almost  any  issue  you’ll  find  substantial 
representation  from  alert  media,  pro¬ 
moting  themselves  to  an  executive 
audience  second  to  none  in  influence. 

Not  just  the  giant  media,  either. 
You  might  be  surprised  what  a  great 
job  smaller  publications  are  doing 
through  The  Journal,  with  modest 
budgets  and  small-size  ads. 

Big  or  small,  these  advertisers  share 
big  basic  benefits  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  can  bring  you,  too: 

1.  THE  JOURNAL  AUDIENCE  IS 
LARGE:  Over  a  half-million  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  with  The  Journal  reading 
habit  every  business  day. 

2.  THE  JOURNAL  AUDIENCE  IS  AD- 
VERTISING  CONSCIOUS:  More  than 
one  subscriber  in  every  three  has  a 
voice  in  his  company’s  advertising.  In 


addition,  a  greater  number  exert  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  company’s  advertising 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

3.  THE  JOURNAL  AUDIENCE  IS  RE¬ 
SPONSIVE  TO  ADVERTISING:  Adver¬ 
tising  of  all  types  pulls  dynamically  in 
The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Advertisers 
have  gone  on  record  time  after  time 
on  the  lower  cost  of  inquiries  stirred 
up  by  The  Journal,  the  greater  nmn- 
ber  of  actual  conversions  to  sales.  In 
The  Journal  you  get  concrete  action! 

4.  YOU  HAVE  A  SALES  MESSAGE  THEY 
WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT!  Test  market? 
Market  expansion?  New  plant  site? 
Bigger  population?  Better  community 
relations?  Better  family  incomes? 
Regional  dominance?  You  name  it — 
it’s  of  first-class  interest  to  Joimial 
subscribers.  It’s  a  subject  they  have  a 
voice  in  . .  .want  to  know  more  about. 
They’ll  really  give  you  a  good  hearing! 


That's  why. . . 

Something  really  happens  when  you're  in 


TllK  WALL  STHELT  JOURNAL 
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Editors  Shifted, 
Part  of  Training 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Six  members  of  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  editorial  staff  have  been 
given  new  assignments. 

“The  staff  changes  are  de¬ 
signed  to  broaden  the  training 
of  key  personnel  and  strengthen 
the  department's  operations,” 
G.  David  Ackley,  day  managing 
editor,  said. 

Miss  Meta  Blackwell,  with  the 
paper  for  34  years  and  women’s 
news  editor  since  1953,  has  been 
advanced  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Charles  D.  Perlee,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  has  been 
named  editor  of  special  features. 

Columnist  and  music  editor  of 
the  '  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  for  17  years,  Mr.  Perlee 
joined  the  Sun-Telegram  last 
year. 

Formerly  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Gerald  D.  Adix  is  now  night 
city  editor. 

Gordon  V.  Metz,  with  the  pa¬ 
pers  since  1951,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  assistant  news  editor. 


PERSONAL  CALL  —  Cartoonist 
Vaughn  Shoemaker  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  visits  with  Charles 
Perlee,  left,  special  features  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  right, 
editorial  page  editor,  of  the  San 
Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram. 

Haiwey  Feit,  who  has  been 
night  city  editor,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  new  desk  position 
in  which  he  also  will  work  with 
wire  and  county  news. 

New  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  is  Jefferson  D.  Yohn,  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  staff  from 
the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
w'here  he  was  copy  editor.  He  is 
an  experienced  cartoonist. 


Grady  Clay  to  Head 
Real  Estate  Editors 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Grady  Clay  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  takes  office  Jan.  1  as 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Editors. 
He  succeeds  Paul  F.  Kneeland, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Ben  Schneider,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  will  be  the  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Winners  of  the  NAREE 
Awards  for  1957  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  follows:  Real  estate 
section  —  William  E.  Dorman, 
Boston  Sunday  Herald;  home 
section  —  Henry  Fuller,  Phoe¬ 
nix  A  'izona  Republic;  feature 
series  —  Grady  Clay,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

• 

III  Producer’s  Job 

Toronto 

Douglas  Leiterman,  Canadian 
parliamentary  correspondent  of 
the  Southam  newspapers  for  the 
past  three  years,  and  prior  to 
that  with  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince,  has  joined  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  here 
as  editorial  producer  of  a  weekly 
national  opinion  television  pro¬ 
gram. 


Slum  Removal 
Crusade  Gains 


tvi 

00 


Daytona  Beach,  Fk 

Triggered  by  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  local  slum  conditioni 
published  last  June  in  the  News- 
Journal,  a  community  movement 
to  establish  the  first  full-scale 
urban  renewal  program  in  Flor¬ 
ida  took  definite  form  here  last 
week. 

A  32-member  Dajrtona  Beach 
Urban  Renewal  Study  Council 
has  90  days  to  design  a  blue¬ 
print  for  action  to  clear  slums, 
rehabilitate  decaying  structures 
and  conserve  good  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

The  15-part  newspaj)er  series, 
titled  “The  Truth  About  Our 
Slums,”  ran  on  front  pages  of 
the  Morning  Journal  and  the 
Evening  News  for  more  than 
a  week.  It  w’as  written  by  Aaron 
Epstein,  a  Dartmouth  College 
graduate  who  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  and  was  employed 
briefly  at  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  and  Long  Island  (N. 
Y.)  Daily  Press,  before  coming 
here  as  a  reporter  in  June,  19.56. 


MOIWINC 
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Casting  speed,  quality  ^  with 

KEMP  STEREO 
AND  REMELT  POTS! 


Install  Kemp  pots  in  your  casting  department  and 
watch  capacity  go  up,  costs  go  down.  Kemp's  immer¬ 
sion  heating  system  applies  heat  to  the  metal  from 
inside  the  pot  .  .  .  keeps  temperature  distributed 
evenly.  Hot  spots  are  eliminated,  dross  formation 
drastically  reduced,  to  give  you  finer  plates  with  fewer 
rejects. 

Temperature  control  is  exact,  with  fast  recovery 
rates.  Size  for  size,  you  can  turn  out  more  plates  at 
lower  cost  with  Kemp  pots.  And  Kemp  has  the  right 
size  pot  to  meet  your  needs. 

To  improve  your  operation  and  cut  costs,  ask  your 
Kemp  Representative  about  Kemp  gas  or  electric  fired 
pots  and  the  Kemp  Automatic  Metal  Loader.  Or 
write  direct  for  Bulletins  IE-9  and  IE- 10.  The  C.  M. 
Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2.  Md. 


M 
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ObroHiid 
Catling  Polt 


KEMP 

Of  BALTIMORE 
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[VERY  READER  YOUVE 
HOT  IS  MOVING  TOWARD  — 


. . .  and  Tom  Collins'  Famous 


Sunday  column  is  reaching  more  and  more  of  them 


with  a  growing  list  of 


newspapers! 


"Golden  Years"  Is  fhe  outstanding  column  on  refiremenf 
and  preretirement  problems  because  it  is  — 

.  .  .  dealing  with  the  actual  problems 
people  face  in  every  economic  bracket; 


...  on  an  average  of  12,000  letters  a  year  and 
on  interviews  with  people  approaching  retirement 
across  North  America; 


...  by  Tom  Collins,  Feature  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News; 

...  is  the  original  newspaper  column  on  retire¬ 
ment,  the  most  widely  distributed,  the  best! 

^IRE  COLLECT 

Tb«  New  York  Jottrael^AraoricaD*  eae  ef  the  eeuatry*!  Urgett, 

fOfi  RATES,  TERRITORIES  hat  |ttit  become  the  106th  newspaper  to  itart  **CeldeB  Yeera.** 


The  World's  Leading  Imlependent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

JSO  PAKK  AVI',  N  Y.  17,  N.  T  Tel  VUkon  6  7625 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Technical  Help  May 
Revive,  Report  Shows 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

C.\M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


With  technical  help  wanted 
advertising  hitting  lows  com¬ 
parable  to  the  ’54  recession 
CAMs  will  be  interested  in  two 
authoritative  reports  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  one,  just  issued  by  Deutsch 
&  Shea,  Inc.,  New  York  and 
the  other  by  B.  K.  Davis  & 
Bro.,  Philadelphia. 

The  B.  K.  Davis  Report, 
“Help  Wanted  Trend”  issued 
November  18th  reveals  that  the 
October  help  wanted  ad  count 
dropped  an  average  of  26% 
against  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  The  following  infor¬ 
mation  was  gleaned  from  105 
reporting  newspapers: 

“Losses  ranged  from  1%  on 
up  to  49%  as  forty-three  cities 
recorded  losses  of  25%  or  more. 
With  the  current  overall  ad 
count  running  9%%  off  the  '56 
pace,  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  this  year’s  total  will  finish 
about  one  million  ads  behind 
last  year’s  count  of  more  than 
ten  million  ads.  The  same  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  among  the  16 
key  labor  markets  where  the  ad 
count  is  13%  behind  the  1956 
ten-month  total. 

Loss  in  Engineering 

“A  special  study  by  TREND 
of  the  help  wanted  pages  of  a 
large  eastern  newspaper  has 
shown  that  engineering  ads  ex¬ 
perienced  the  greatest  loss  of 
any  classification  during  the 
past  year.  Taking  a  single  Sep¬ 
tember  Sunday  edition  pub¬ 
lished  during  last  year’s  peak 
hiring  season  and  comparing  it 
to  a  similar  edition  during  this 
year’s  hiring  season,  TREND 


found  that  the  total  ad  count 
had  fallen  18%.  Significantly, 
engineering  and  technical  ads 
declined  53%  during  the  same 
period.  Linage-wise,  these  en¬ 
gineering  offers  decreased 
sharply  from  10,351  to  3,642 
lines  in  a  year. 

“No  other  job  classification 
was  hit  quite  so  severelv  and 
in  some  work  areas,  notablv  the 
‘Sales’  columns,  the  need  for 
help  shot  up.  Ads  for  salesmen 
skyrocketed  64%,  while  demand 
for  office  workers  (clerks,  typ¬ 
ists,  secretaries,  etc.)  dronned 
18%.  The  areas  coverinor  ‘Men’ 
and  ‘Women’  declined  12%  and 
16%  respectively;  and  job  de¬ 
mands  in  the  services  field 
(waitresses,  hair-dressers,  bak¬ 
ers,  etc.)  fell  off  9%. 

For  Next  3  Years 

In  a  Monograph  prepared  bv 
Deutsch  &  Shea  and  copvrighted 
bv  the  Industrial  Relations 
Newsletter,  Inc..  “The  Supnlv 
&  Demand  of  Engineers  1950- 
1960”  it  is  indicated  that 
the  current  slackened  demand 
for  engineers  is  only  “a  short 
run  response  to  a  short  run 
situation.”  According  to  the  re¬ 
port,  “The  sharp  cuts  in  defense 
expenditures  in  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1957  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  reducing  the  demand 
for  engineers  sharply  .  .  .”  It 
questions  the  continuation  of 
the  low  level  demand  for  en¬ 
gineers  during  the  next  three 
years  on  the  following  grounds: 

“1.  The  decline  in  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  came  at  a  time  when 


Precision  Plates  for 


PLATE  PERFECTOR 
TENSION  MILLER 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


(Another  in  a  series  of 
sketches  of  veterans  who  were 
honored  by  ANCAM  with  spe¬ 
cial  certificates.  It  tells  how  they 
got  into  classified  and  what 
made  them  stay.  Today’s  subject 
James  Slep,  CAM,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror.) 


Some  33  years  ago,  the  Al¬ 
toona  Mirror  decided  to  change 
format  in  Classified  and  the 
good  old  timer  of  Classified 
Advertising,  Basil  L.  Smith,  in¬ 
augurated  our  system.  We 
changed-over  completely  within 
24  hours,  and  this  has  been  the 
basis  of  our  present  classified 
pages.  Naturally,  they  have  gone 
through  considerable  changes  in 
this  long  period  of  time. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  collector, 
and  they  were  looking  for  an 
individual  to  be  in  the  newly 
formed  Classified  Department.  I 
was  selected. 

Now,  as  to  why  I  stayed.  I 
believe  I  can  make  it  very  brief 
and  simple;  that  nowhere  in  the 
newspaper  do  you  find  a  more 
diversified  responsibility,  and 


James  Slep 

aside  from  Circulation,  it  is  the 
direct  contact  to  the  public  in 
satisfying  their  wants  and  (k- 
sires.  No  two  days  are  alike  and 
if  anything  is  going  to  happa, 
it  will  happen  in  Classified.  Alas, 
don’t  forget.  Classified’s  daily 
customers  are  the  highest  in 
the  newspaper. 


industry  was  absorbing  the  an¬ 
nual  supply  of  June  engineering 
graduates.  Consequently,  indus¬ 
try  reacted  more  sharply  in  re¬ 
ducing  its  recruiting  efforts 
than  would  have  been  the  case 
if  the  defense  cuts  had  come  at 
a  different  time  in  the  year. 
Thus  the  decline  in  the  demand 
for  engineers  gave  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  much  more  signi¬ 
ficant  than  it  actually  was. 

“2.  The  belief  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  engineers  will  remain 
at  a  low  level  for  the  next  three 
years  is  based  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  defense  expenditures 
will  remain  at  the  low  1957 
level  for  that  period.  But  the 
reduction  in  defense  expendi¬ 
tures  was  made  only  for  the 
late  1957-early  1958  period  and 
was  very  much  tied  in  to  1957 
fiscal  conditions.  There  is  at 
least  as  much  likelihood  that 
defense  expenditures  will  rise  in 
the  next  three  years  as  that 
they  will  remain  constant.  Thus 
the  belief  that  the  engineer  de¬ 
mand  conditions  of  late  1957 
will  operate  for  the  next  three 
vears  is  based  on  a  highly  dub¬ 
ious  assumption. 

“3.  The  1957  defense  cuts  still 
left  the  defense  budget  at  a 
fairly  high  level.  Even  if  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  remain  at 
the  1957  level  for  the  next  three 
years,  the  demand  for  engineers 
will  be  high  if  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  continues  to 
expand.” 

And  here  is  the  conclusion — 
of  utmost  significance  consider- 
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ing  that  this  agency  has  as  its 
clients  many  of  the  nation'i 
leading  technical  recruiters: 

“The  average  demand  for  all 
engineers  from  April  1950  to 
April  1957  was  in  excess  of  46,- 
000  per  year.  The  record  le?d 
of  expenditures  in  1956  pro¬ 
duced  a  record  demand  fro* 
April  1956  to  April  1957  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  average  for 
the  period  as  a  whole.  Assumiuf 
that  the  level  of  expenditnio 
during  the  next  three  years  does 
not  fall  below  the  1956  levels, 
it  seems  likely  that  the  demand 
for  engineers  from  April  1957 
to  April  1960  will  be  substain- 
tially  in  excess  of  46,000  per 
year.” 

Copies  of  the  above  report 
may  be  obtained  from  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Newsletter,  230 
West  41st  Street,  New  York  36, 
New  York.  The  price  is  $3. 

Meeting!^  Ahead 

The  Northeast  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
will  again  hold  its  winter  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Park  Sheraton  Hotel 
in  Manhattan.  Walter  Schmidt, 
CAM,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  is 
program  chairman  and  the 
dates  are  Jan.  5-7  .  .  .  Another 
important  regional  meeting, 
SCAMA’s  will  be  held  Jan.  25- 
28  at  the  Captain  Shreve  Hotel, 
Shreveport,  La.  Israel  Wein¬ 
stein,  CAM,  Shreveport  Timet- 
Journal,  is  general  chairman 
and  Walter  Wood,  CAM,  Wil- 
mington  (N.  C.)  Star  News,  is 
progp-am  chairman. 
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'Certainly  the  new  PRINTERS’  INK 
is  a  most  interesting  looking  book, 
and  I  am  able  to  go  through  it 
much  more  quickly  than  ever. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  new  format  is  similar 
to  the  fast  moving  pace  of 
I  our  dynamic 

home  appliance  industry.’’^ 

—  says  Judson  S.  Sayre 
Presidentf  Norge  Division, 
Borg-Warner  Corporation 
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THE  MAGAZINE  GF=  AD\/EF^l~l&ING.  "&EL.L.ifSJG.'  MA/=RKETING 


Top  management  executives  like  the  exciting  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  new  PRINTERS’  INK.  Its  fast-reading 
pages  geared  to  the  whole  field  of  marketing— ‘‘news 
behind  the  news,”  significant  trends,  red-hot  ideas. 

Executives  look  to  the  new  PRINTERS'  INK  for 
dynamic  on-the-spot  stories  of  the  week’s  big  events, 
the  trends  and  developments  interpreted  so  they  can 
relate  the  effects  upon  their  business.  They  like  its 
selective,  thought-provoking  news  magazine  style  — 
its  executive  viewpoint.  More  than  ever,  they  look 
to  PRINTERS’  INK  for  ideas  and  techniques  to  help 


solve  today’s  knotty  problems  and  push  forward  the 
horizons  of  growth  and  profit. 

PRINTERS’  INK  is  the  only  publication  doing  this 
complete  job  for  American  industry  and  the  men  in 
advertising,  selling  and  marketing. 

This  quality  readership  points  up  why  PRINTERS’ 
INK  is  the  best  buy  for  you  who  sell  to  the  national 
advertising  market.  PRINTERS’  INK  delivers  more  — 
by  far  — total  executive  circulation  (ad  manager  to 
president)  among  manufacturers  than  any  other  ad¬ 
vertising  publication. 


24  on  Group 
To  Plan  lAPA 
Building  Here 

Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  has  appointed  a  24-member 
committee  to  plan  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  lAPA  Building  in 
New  York  City. 

The  appointments  were  made 
by  Guillermo  Martinez  Mdrquez, 
past  president  of  the  lAPA.  The 
General  Assembly,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Washington  meeting, 
named  him  permanent  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

The  committee  members  are: 

Angel  Ramos,  El  Mundo,  San 
Juan,  P.  R. 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Editors’ 
Press  Service,  N.  Y. 

Carlos  Mantilla  0.,  El  Com- 
ercio,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Luis  Franzini,  El  Dia,  Monte¬ 
video,  Urugruary. 

Jo^  S.  Knight,  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  U.  S.  A. 

Miguel  Lanz  Duret,  El  Uni¬ 
versal,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

Paulo  Bittencourt,  Correio  da 
Manha,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

James  B.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
Banner,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Andrew  Heiskell,  Life  Maga¬ 
zine,  New  York. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Hartford 
Courant,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Alberto  Gainza  Paz,  La  Pren- 
sa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Luis  Mir6  Quesada,  El  Com- 
ereio,  Lima,  Peru. 

Agustin  Edwards  Jr.,  El  Mer- 
curio,  Santiago,  Chile. 

John  Herbert,  Patriot-Ledger, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

Rol^rt  U.  Brown,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  New  York. 

John  A.  Brogan  Jr.  Hearst 
Corp.,  N.  Y. 

Edmuardo  Santos,  El  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  Colombia. 


WITH  APOLOGIES  TO  DAGWOOD— Ernie  Einarsion,  Winnipeg 
Tribune  photographer,  wanted  "something  different"  to  illustrate  the 
hurried  departure  of  the  Winnipeg  Rods  for  a  football  game  at  Saska¬ 
toon.  He  asked  Billy  Colpitts  to  cooperate.  Billy,  who  has  powerful 
hands  and  wrists,  seized  the  handrail  of  the  coach  and  swung  himself 
out.  It  didn't  work.  The  next  time  the  bar  was  slippery  from  steam. 
His  hand  slid  down  and  Ernie  snapped  the  picture.  It  told,  at  a  glance, 
the  story  of  the  busy  Billy  Colpitts— ^ho  jumps  from  hockey  to  football 
on  a  moment's  notice.  The  Canadian  Press  serviced  the  picture. 


Harmodio  Arias,  Panama  XT  « 

American,  Panama.  ”  flgC“rlOlir 

Otilio  Ulate,  Diario  de  Costa  -  ,  , 

Rica,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Ulf FaCtlOnS  1  allied 

Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  Graphic 

Arts  Consultant,  New  York.  Washington 

Farris  A.  Flint,  Famous  Fea-  Two-thirds  of  the  newspaper 
tures  Syndicate,  New  York.  establishments  investigated  un- 
Julio  Mesquita,  O  Estado,  Sao  der  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Paulo,  Brazil.  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1956 

•  were  foimd  in  one  or  more  vio- 

22,500  at  Festival 

Chicago  a  report  just  issued  by  the 
A  capacity  audience  of  22,500  Department  of  Labor  itemizes 
enjoyed  the  stars  from  the  en-  the  infractions:  121  firms 
tertainment  world  and  cheered  audited  (out  of  a  total  of 
the  song  and  dance  contest  win-  5,773),  with  85  charged  with 
ners  at  the  13th  annual  Chicago  violations  (25  on  minimum 
Sun-Times  Harvest  Moon  Festi-  wage,  69  on  overtime  and  43 
val  in  the  Chicago  Stadium,  on  child  labor) .  In  some  in- 
Nov.  23.  Singers  each  received  stances  firms  were  charged  with 
$300  cash  prizes  and  the  op-  infractions  for  all  three, 
portunity  to  appear  on  Ted  In  this  group  74  newspapers 
Mack’s  Original  Amateur  Hour,  were  charged  with  back  wages 
Dec.  1.  Winners  in  the  dance  of  $79,679,  of  which  $11,253 
contests  shared  $4,000  in  cash  was  for  minimum  wages  and 
prizes.  $68,426  for  overtime.  It  was 

charged  that  469  employees 
were  underpaid  on  either  mini¬ 
mum  or  overtime. 

• 

‘Meteorite’  Scoop 

Boston 

A  beat  on  the  recent  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  American  “meteor¬ 
ites”  was  scored  by  a  district 
stringer  for  the  United  Press 
in  nearby  Framingham. 

....  ■y  Les  Levinson,  news  director 

I  1^1  of  WKOX,  working  independ- 
^  11  ently,  got  details  by  phone  from 

a  contact  at  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Base  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
•  ^  had  them  on  the  air  while  a 

_  —  press  conference  at  the  field 

is  progress.  The  first 

iRITlSfi  lABOR  0  U  word  to  the  world  went  out 
CUT  RGMRb  over  WKOX. 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


Morning  •  Evening 


.  IPPRRR  \Conquered  Given 


SUN 

Sundoy _ 

5)  iBRlTlSaUBOR’S  i 


Asian  Premier 
Scores  Roving 
Correspondent 

Kandy,  Ceylon 

More  than  100  newsmen  from 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  met  here  this  week  for 
the  Second  Asian  conference  of 
the  International  Press  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  conference  will  discuss 
such  topics  as  the  reporting  of 
Asian  news  for  the  west  and 
the  flow  of  news  within  Asia 
itself. 

Prime  Minister  S.  W.  R.  D. 
Bandaranaike  said  the  press 
should  handle  news  from  abroad 
differently  than  it  does  news  of 
its  own  country. 

Bandaranaike  said  the  for¬ 
eign  press  should  know  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  country  about 
which  it  is  writing  and  limit 
criticism  to  what  he  called 
“courgeous  criticism.” 

He  particularly  frowned  upon 
the  work  of  roving  correspond¬ 
ents,  saying  they  were  “doing 
untold  harm.”  He  said  that 
sometimes  they  talked  with  him 
about  conditions  in  Ceylon,  but 
their  stories  did  not  reflect  this 
information. 

The  prime  minister  said  that 
the  current  wave  of  strikes  in 
Ceylon  should  not  be  interpreted 
as  “chaos,”  but  as  a  symbol  of 
transition. 

In  recent  weeks,  (Ceylon  has 
had  strikes  by  electrical,  postal, 
railway  and  government  work¬ 
ers,  among  others,  and  more 
strikes  are  still  threatened. 

He  said  the  strikes  are  being 
carried  out  in  a  “mild  manner.” 
He  added  he  did  not  think  the 
strikers  wanted  to  embarrass 
the  government,  which  they 
actually  supported. 

He  also  said  some  of  the 
strikes  were  caused  by  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  power  by  various  trade 
unions.  He  added  that,  while 
the  strikes  might  look  bad  to 
the  uninformed,  this  was  a  sur¬ 
face  view  from  which  the  truth 
was  different. 

Bandaranaike  critized  both 
the  local  and  foreign  press  for 
what  he  called  “criticism  with¬ 
out  understanding”  in  this  situ¬ 
ation. 

• 

Robb  Estate 

Halifax 

The  estate  of  Andrew  Wd)- 
ster  Robb,  board  chairman  of 
Halifax  Herald  Limited,  was 
valued  at  $150,000  in  probate 
court.  The  bulk  of  the  estate 
goes  to  members  of  the  family- 
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Added  service  for  busy  editors.  .  . 


President’s  Press  Conferences, 
Statements,  Messages 

to  be  published  weekly^  indexed 
€umulatively  for  current  and 
permanent  reference 


^HE  WEEKLY  REPORT  published  by  Congressional  Quarterly,  hie.,  for  America's 
newspapers  now  includes  the  full  texts  of  Presidential  press  conferences, 
statements,  major  messages  and  s})eeclies.  These  texts  are  thoroughly  indexed 
in  the  cumulative,  cpiarterly  index  which  supplements  the  CQ  Weekly  Report. 


Thus,  in  addition  to  the  only  complete,  authoritative  report  on  Congress  and 
politics,  CQ  now  provides  busy  editors  with  a  Presidential  Report  which  fills  a 
long-felt  need  for  practical,  current  access  to  the  President's  actual  words. 


The  Presidential  Report  is  a  logical  addition  to  CQ's  weekly  record  of  Con¬ 
gress,  politics  and  pressure  groups  which  has  kept  responsible  editors  informed 
for  13  years.  Congressional  Quarterly  now  serves  more  than  225  newspapers. 


This  new  service  is  designed  to  permit  editors  to  have  at  last  in  handy, 
readable  form  the  President's  views  as  he  stated  them,  carefully  indexed  for 
continuous  reference  through  the  months  and  years.  Like  the  other  elements  of 
the  CQ  service,  its  purpose  is  to  save  an  editor’s  time  while  assuring  him  of  the 
full,  clear  facts. 


CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 

AFFILIATED  WITH  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  SI.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  STerling  3-8060 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


‘General  Circulation’ 


Defined  in  California 


Bv  Albert  \^'oodriiff  Grav 


In  a  recent  decision  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  District  Court  of  Appeal 
conferred  on  the  Lynivood 
(Calif.)  Herald  American  the 
classification  of  a  newspaper  of 
ffeneral  circulation.  (311  P.2d 
95)  Under  that  classification 
this  newspaper  secures  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  publishing  the  official 
advertising  of  the  country. 

The  application  was  opposed 
by  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  on  the 
ground,  “That  said  newspaper 
is  not  issued  or  published  from 
the  same  town  or  city  within 
which  it  is  printed.” 

The  newspaper  has  been 
printed  and  published  in  the  City 
of  Compton,  with  some  sub¬ 
scribers  there,  but  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  address  in  Lvnwood. 


Slatulorv  Definitions 


REVIEW  1957 

with 


GREATEST  NEWSPICTURES 


A  full  page  of  outstanding 
foreign  and  domestic  news 
picture  stories  of  1957. 


MAJOR  SPORTS  PICTURES 


Thrilling  action  pictures 
highlight  this  dramatic 
half  page  of  sports 


HISTORY-MAKING  HEADLINES 


Half  page  of  1957  head¬ 
lines — chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged. 


COMPLETELY  MATTED 
Wire  for  Proofs 
and  Rates  to: 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 
1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


advertising  must  have  “a  bona 
fide  list  of  paying  subscribers 
and  established,  printed  and 
published  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  state,  county  or  city  where 
publication,  notice  of  publica¬ 
tion,  or  official  advertising  is  to 
be  given  or  made,  for  at  least 
one  year  preceeding  the  date  of 
the  publication,  notice  or  ad¬ 
vertisement.” 


Under  the  California  statutes 
a  newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion  qualified  to  carry  official 


It  is  also  provided,  “For  a 
newspaper  to  be  ‘published’  it 
shall  have  been  issued  from  the 
place  where  it  is  printed  and 
sold  to  or  circulated  among  the 
people  and  its  subscribers  during 
the  whole  of  the  one  year  pe¬ 
riod.”  Further,  “In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  the  new’spaper 
if  either  printed  or  published  in 
a  town  or  city,  shall  be  both 
printed  and  published  in  one  and 
the  same  town  or  city.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  stated  that,  “The  very 
purpose  of  requiring  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  official  notices  is  to 
inform  the  people  concerning 
proceedings  of  a  public  nature 
for  their  general  welfare.  It 
appears  reasonable  to  require 
such  notices  to  be  published  in 
newspapers  having  a  fixed  and 
permanent  domicile  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation  at  the  city 
or  place  where  the  inhabitants 
live  who  are  most  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  transactions  re¬ 
specting  w’hich  notices  are  re¬ 
quired. 


In  the  matter  of  the  Lynw’ood 
Herald  American  application, 
the  appellate  court  said: 

“It  is  apparently  the  position 
of  the  Association  opposing  this 
application,  that  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  statute  any 
newspaper  that  is  printed  in  a 
town  or  city  must  be  published 
only  in  such  town  or  city.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  was  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislature. 

“If  this  were  true  even  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  printed  and 
published  in  Los  Angeles  but 
circulated  throughout  the  entire 
state,  would  not  qualify  as  a 
newspaper  of  general  circula¬ 
tion.  The  Association  states, 
‘The  mere  fact  that  the  Los 
.\ngeles  Times  has  subscribers 
in  Nevada  doesn’t  change  the 
fact  that  it  is  published  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.’  True,  but 
would  the  Association  say  also, 
that  because  of  the  Nevada  sub¬ 
scribers  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
is  also  published  in  Nevada? 
Obviously  not. 

“The  error  in  this  position 
arises  out  of  the  failure  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  ‘published’ 
and  ‘circulate.’  The  statute 
states  that  a  newspaper  to  be 
published  shall  have  been  is¬ 
sued  from  the  place  where  it  is 
printed  and  sold  to  or  circulated 
among  the  people  and  its  sub¬ 
scribers. 


were  not  both  printed  and  issue! 
in  Beaumont. 

“Since  both  issuance  from  tl* 
press  where  printed  and  circu¬ 
lation  are  required  by  the  stt 
tute,  it  is  clear  that  the  act  of 
‘publishing’  can  be  accomplished 
in  only  one  place,  the  place 
where  the  printing  is  accomp¬ 
lished.” 

Then  applying  these  princi¬ 
ples  to  the  circumstances  in¬ 
volved  in  this  application  the 
court  said  in  conclusion,  “But 
the  statute  says  that  for  a 
newspaper  to  qualify  as  one  of 
general  circulation  it  must  be 
both  printed  and  published  in 
the  same  city  or  town.  If  this 
section  is  to  be  given  any 
meaning  at  all,  it  must  be  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  there  must 
be  both  printing  and  circulation 
in  the  same  city  or  town. 

“In  the  case  at  bar,  the  newv 
paper  was  not  only  printed  and 
issued  in  Compton,  but  also 
‘circulated’  to  subscribers  in 
Compton.  It  follows  that  this 
paper  was  published  in  Comptoa 
within  the  meaning  of  the  sta¬ 
tute.  It  w'as  therefore  bo4 
printed  and  published  in  the 
same  city  within  the  meaning  (rf 
the  statute  and  is  qualified  to 
be  declared  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  Cos* 
ty  of  Los  Angeles.” 


Example  of  ‘Issuance’ 


Legislative  Intent 

“At  least  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  the  citizens  of  a 
particular  community  to  rely 
upon  their  local  newspaper  pri¬ 
marily  to  inform  them  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  own  local 
officers  and  the  affairs  of  local 
importance.” 


“To  use  an  example,  w'hen 
newspapers  come  off  the  press 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
are  bundled  and  placed  on  the 
Times  truck,  there  has  been  an 
‘issuance.’  But  if  the  trucks  im¬ 
mediately  deposit  the  papers  in 
the  city  incinerator,  there  has 
been  no  publishing,  because 
there  has  been  no  circulation 
among  the  people  or  delivery  to 
the  subscribers. 


Series  on  the  South 

Memphis,  Tena  I 

A  _ • _ ^ _  _ L*  I 


“Conversely,  if  the  truck 
should  deposit  the  papers  with 
the  Times’  distributor  in  Beau¬ 
mont  and  if  they  should  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  subscribers  there, 
then  there  would  have  been 
‘circulation.’  But  the  Times’  pa¬ 
pers  would  not  have  been  ‘pub¬ 
lished’  in  Beaumont  because  they 


A  series  of  four  articles  by 
J.  Z.  Howard,  managing  editor 
of  the  Press-Scimitar,  on  file 
racial  integration  problems  of 
North  and  South  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  other  newspapere. 
The  series  was  titled,  “Posi¬ 
tive  Thinking  and  a  Positire 
Program  for  the  South.”  The 
Press-Scimitar  also  has  made 
available  reprints  of  a  previous 
article,  “Does  North  Know  Its 
Part  in  Racial  Troubles  As 
Well  As  It  Knows  South’s?” 


To  Sell  It  In 


Newspaper  Movie 

Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Worcester  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  have  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  26-minute  color  and 
sound  movie  entitled:  “The 
Newspapers  That  Go  Home, 
showing  the  highlights  of  the 
plant  operations. 


SOUTHERN  OKLAHOMA 


You  Need  to  Advertise  it  In 


THE  DAILY  ARDMOREITE 


‘Southern  Oklahoma’s  Greatest  Newspaper’ 

Ardmore,  Okla. 


represented  nationally  by  BURKE.  KUIPERS  S  MAHONEY.  INC. 


Eck  Fund  Grows 

Chicago 

The  Don  Eck  Scholarship 
Fund,  in  memory  of  the  lat* 
secretary-manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  has 
already  exceeded  the  $2,700 
mark.  Miss  Nancy  Mahood,  e*' 
ecutive  secretary  of  NEA,  has 
been  named  trustee. 
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William  J.  Garner  (left)  and  his  father,  Harold 
Garner,  manage  the  Peterboro  Examiner, 
which  has  a  20,000  circulation  in  a  town  of 
42,000  people.  Their  two  Fairchild  Consoles 
are  used  consistently  for  effective  news  cov¬ 
erage  and  photo-advertising.  A  new  Scan-A- 
Sizer,  now  on  order,  will  replace  one  of  the 
present  Consoles  —  at  no  trade-in  loss. 


Fairchild’s  Leasing  Plan  is  saving  us  money 

says  this  Father -Son  Management  Team 


We  save  a  lot  of  money  with  the  Fairchild  equipment 
replacement  policy,”  says  Harold  Gamer,  General  Man 
ager  of  the  Peterboro  (Ont. )  Examiner.  “We  recently 
ordered  a  new  Fairchild  Scan-A-Sizer,  so  we  could  repro 
duce  any  size  picture  needed.  If  we  had  purchased  our 
present  Scan-.A-Gravers  outright,  we  would  expect  to 


take  a  trade-in  loss.  But  because  we  leased  our  two 


Scan-A-G ravers,  Fairchild  will  simply  replace  one  of 


them  with  the  new  Scan-A-Sizer. 


Mr.  Garners  son  Bill,  .Assistant  General  Manager  of 


the  Examiner,  particularly  likes  the  Fairchild  service 


program,  which  adds  new  developments  to  the  equip 


ment  as  they  become  available.  “Fairchild  didn’t  charge 
a  penny  for  putting  a  reverse  switch  on  our  two  Scan-.A 


Gravers,  yet  it  provided  an  important  additional  service 
for  our  retail  advertising  accounts.  And,  with  the  Fair- 
child  service  program,  we  never  have  any  production 
worries  from  our  Scan-.A-Gravers.” 


Fairchild’s  replacement  plan  and  service  program  are 


only  two  reasons  for  expanding  use  of  the  Scan-A-Graver 


and  Scan-.A-Sizer.  Other  big  reasons  are  convenience 


economy  and  quality  reproduction.  Both  machines  make 


possible  effective  photo-advertising  and  photo-journal 


ism,  to  help  you  boost  ad  linage  and  circulation. 


•  If  you're  looking  for  more  linage  for  your  paper  and 


better  results  for  your  advertisers,  write  for  the  current 


issue  of  "Photo-Advertising  '  —  a  useful  file  of  news 


paper  advertising  ideas  and  success  stories.  Address 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  Sunnyside  Blvd. 


and  Fairchild  Ave.,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Dept.  6 1  A. 


EQUIPMENT,  INC. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SCAN-A-SIZER®' 

Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


District  OfRcet;  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Go.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Col.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


terests  of  his  customers  and  tin 
public. 

“We  believe  that  employe 
must  be  loyal  to  employees  and 
employees  to  employers  if  both 
are  to  receive  enjoyment  and 
satisfaction  and  are  to  prosper 
through  their  association  om 
with  the  other. 

“We  believe  that  there  is  bo 
fundamental  conflict  betweoE 
the  corporation  and  those  who 
work  for  it,  that  in  fact  their 
interests  are  the  same,  and  that 
the  differences  of  opinion  whid 
exist  can  be  worked  out  to  the 
general  satisfaction  of  all  hj 
free  discussion  conducted  I7 
reasonable  men  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  goodwill,  faith  asd 
trust.” 

Of  the  Arm’s  policies  regard¬ 
ing  salaries  and  fringe  benefit', 
Mr.  Blackburn  said:  “We  caa 
accomplish  much — and  have- 
but  we  cannot  in  this  or  aay 
other  w’ay  give  ourselves  a 
standard  of  living  higher  than 
that  which  our  readers  and  onr 
advertising  customers  and 
clients  are  prepared  to  support 
in  return  for  the  services  we 
render.” 


Publisher  Itemizes 
Management  Credo 


London,  Ont.  sonable  rates  to  more  and  more  i|||^H||K||L^ 

What  considerations  guide  a  customers;  at  the  same  time 

newspaper  publisher  in  making  carrying  out  our  responsi- 

decisions  affecting  his  company?  bilities  to  our  community  and  ^ 

One  publisher’s  view  of  these  our  country  in  a  manner  in  *  ‘  » 

considerations  was  summed  up  which  we  all  can  take  pride;  a 

in  21  “We  believe’s,”  expressed  family  (or  group  if  you  will), 

by  W.  J.  Blackburn,  president  working  together  in  a  common 

and  managing  director  of  the  purpose,  prospering  and  suffer- 

London  Free  Press,  at  the  an-  ing  together,  each  dependent  on 

nual  employees’  dinner  dance.  the  skills  of  the  other. 

All  these  beliefs,  Mr.  Black-  “We  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
burn  stated,  hinge  on  one  prime  men  and  women  and  that  each  A 

concept:  “All  of  us  form  a  com-  man  and  woman  must  be  treated  ^ 

pany  of  persons,  a  group  of  in-  with  respect.  ||||||||||||[m  mir 

dividuals,  working  together  (and  “We  believe  that  each  man 

necessarily  at  a  profit)  to  pro-  and  each  woman  is  important  W.  J.  Blackburn 

vide  a  living  for  each  of  us,  op-  in  the  great  plan  of  life. 

portunities  for  each  of  us,  and  “We  believe  in  the  fundamen-  country  may  be  kept  fert 
reasonable  security.  To  achieve  tal  rights  of  man:  freedom  of  productive, 
this,  we  must  together  provide  worship,  freedom  to  speak,  free-  “We  believe  that  evei 

services  w'hich  the  public  and  dom  to  be  heard,  freedom  of  as-  c^ch  of  us  does  matters  1 

our  advertiser  clients  want  and  sociation.  deal  in  the  overall  pictu 

will  pay  for.  Providing  wanted  “We  also  believe  that  men  businesses,  communities, 
and  valued  services  is  our  only  must  be  free  not  to  worship,  not  tries  are  composed  of  m 
reason  for  existence  as  a  work-  to  speak,  not  to  associate,  as  dividual  people  doing 
ing  group.  they  see  fit.  things— and  that  our  agj 

“It  is  our  duty  to  provide  “We  believe  that  men  and  action  is  the  sum  of  the 
these  services  as  inexpensively  w’omen  must  be  free  to  work  good  action  being  plus  1 
as  possible,  commensurate  with  out  their  own  individual  des-  tion  minus, 
the  quality  of  service  demanded  tinies  within  the  limits  imposed  “We  believe  in  justi 

and  provided,  and  a  fair  return  by  the  law,  their  own  conscience,  Play. 

to  ourselves  and  our  company  and  the  rules  of  society.  “We  believe  in  havii 

shareholders.”  “We  believe  in  the  truth,  and  receiving  faith  and  trust. 

. p.  that  the  truth  is  one  of  the  “We  believe  that  most 

AM  Une  1-aniily  successful  living  when  properly  treated. 

In  answer  to  his  own  ques-  together  is  founded.  the  right  thing, 

tion:  “What  else  do  we  think  of  “We  believe  in  mutual  tiTi.st  “We  believe  that  eac 
when  decisions  are  being  made  and  co-operation  and  that  any  vidual  is  different  and 

which  affect  us?”  Mr.  Black-  society  of  men  will  founder  to  individual  treatment  a 

bum  set  forth  the  following  without  them.  sideration.^ 

philosophies  of  management:  o  1 1-  t;  •  “VV  e  believe  that  peopb 

“We  believe  that  the  corpora-  *  be  secure,  but  that  most  i 

tion  and  the  staff  and  our  wives  “We  believe  that  the  public 

(or  husbands)  and  children  are  interest  must  be  served  by  the  within  the  individual  i 
a  family  together,  pulling  to-  things  that  we  all  do,  and  that  efforts, 

gether  for  the  purpose  of  pro-  we  must  plough  back  into  our  .  ® 

ducing  a  really  good  news-  community  and  counti-y  some  of  hand  to  those  m  n 

paper,  and  selling  our  circula-  the  good  we  draw  therefrom,  in  the  purpose  of  getting  a 

tion  and  our  advertising  at  rea-  order  that  our  community  and  hack  on  his  own  feet  nc 


Farmer  Buys  Paper 

Holtvillk.  Calif- 
R.  Robert  Evans  and  his  wife- 
Peggy  L.  Evans,  have  sold  tke 


Holtville  Tribune,  a  weekly 
here  since  Feb.  27,  1905,  to  Al¬ 
ton  Duke  and  Merle  Simpkii'e- 
both  of  whom  live  in  the  Yuma. 
Ariz.,  area.  Mr.  Duke  grovs 
seed  and  produces  cotton  on  his 
own  farm  near  Roll,  Ariz. 


For  all 

UESTIONS 

A  on  equipment 


NSWER  you  can 
kcount  on  at  HOE 


910  Eoit  138lh  St.,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 
Branches:  Boston,  Chicago,  Son  Francisco 


“INDIVIDUAL  FREEDOM  AND  THE  COMMON  DEFENSE'^ 

by  WALTER  MiLLis,  author  of  “arms  and  men'' 

A  thoughtful  examination  of  our  national  security  policies  and 
their  impact  on  individual  freedom.  These  policies  have  been 
dramatically  called  in  question  by  recent  events.  Clarification 
and  discussion  of  many  of  the  issues  presented  by  Mr.  Millis 
should  materially  assist  in  the  revisions  of  national  policy  which, 
it  is  now  evident,  are  imperative. 

Mr.  Minis'  monograph,  which  he  calls  “a  structuring  of  the 
problem;'  discusses  some  of  the  lines  along  which  these  policies 
might  be  re-examined  and  some  ways  in  which  modification 
seems  desirable.  This  pamphlet  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publi¬ 
cations  resulting  from  a  study  of  the  free  society  now  being 
conducted  by  The  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Inc.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Fund's  office:  60  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  17,  N.Y. 
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Dinner  Isn’t 
A  ‘Meeting,’ 
Moss  Advised 


From  Desk  to  Column 
‘Big-Town’  Surprise 

By  Harold  Rosenthal 


That  school  of  thought  on 
metropolitan  journalism  which 
holds  that  the  only  way  for  a 
young  man  to  crack  “the  big- 
time”  is  to  go  into  “the  sticks” 
to  learn  the  business  and  work  would  advise,  “We’ll  make  a 
his  way  back  to  New  York  was  newspapennan  out  of  him  some 
dealt  a  grievous  blow  to  the  day,”  something  to  which  Har- 
solar-plexus  recently  in  the  ap-  old  paid  little  heed  until  one 
pointment  of  Harold  Weissman  day  when  Mort  dropped  in  late 
as  a  sports  columnist  for  the  one  aftemoon  and  advised 
New  York  Daily  Mirror.  “you’re  going  to  work  tonight.” 

Mr.  Weissman  started  as  an  Mort  is  now  the  Mirror’s 
office  boy  in  the  same  Mirror  night  managing  editor,  and  his 
office.  That  was  approximately  pronouncement  that  bleak  Jan- 
27  years  ago  and  27  steps  away  uary  aftemoon  ended  Harold’s 
from  the  spot  where  his  desk  is  academic  adventures  that  very 
located  now.  night. 

To  an  area  accustomed  to  An  active  kid  on  a  New  York 
tracing  its  top  sports  writers  tab  had  a  chance  to  move 


(Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a  member 
of  the  sports  staff  of  the  New 
Y’ork  Herald  Tribune.) 


one  and  he  wanted  the  paper  press  is  not  invited  to  attend." 
to  sponsor  it.  He  needed  the  Chairman  Moss  reiterated,  in 
permission  of  the  two  clubs  and  a  quei-ying  letter  to  Mr.  Weeks, 
sent  Weissman  for  it.  that  Presidential  Security  Aide 

The  Yankees  were  easy  —  a  Robert  Cutler  “is  alleged  to  have 
nickel  subway  ride  up  to  the  suggested  that  those  present 
Yankee  Stadium  where  Larry  rnight  wish  to  reconsider  their 
MacPhail  and  the  team  wa.s  advertising  policies  regarding  a 
celebrating  the  fact  that  they  certain  magazine  which  had 
had  backed  into  the  pennant  published  information  on  United 
that  aftemoon.  Brooklyn  was  states  missile-tracking  tech- 
^  niques  in  Turkey.” 

Secretaiy  Weeks  said  no  min¬ 
utes  of  the  Hot  Springs  gather¬ 
ing  were  kept  and  it  would  be 
quite  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  might  be,  in  view  of 
the  social  and  non-official  as¬ 
pects.  But,  he  assured  Mr.  Moss. 


Norfolk  watching  a  minor 
league  playoff.  Lait  told  me  to 
get  going,  and  I  caught  a  plane 
for  Norfolk.  By  the  time  I  got 
there  Rickey  had  left  for  Mobile. 

Another  playoff.  Sounds  crazy 
but  when  I  reached  Mobile  he 
had  gone  to  New  Orleans. 

“In  New  Orleans  he  slipped 
away  again  but  I  got  to  the 
airport  just  as  his  plane  was 
about  to  take  off.  The  fellow  in 
operations  pointed  out  Rickey’s 
plane  on  the  runway  and  I  ran 
out  waving  my  arms. 

“The  pilot  stopped  the  plane 
and  came  out.  I  told  him  I  had 
to  see  Rickey  and  when  I  ex¬ 
plained  my  mission  he  said  he’d  were  presented  Nov.  21  to  iw" 
be  glad  to  do  it.  I  still  remem-  staff  members  of  the  PhiUiael- 
ber  it;  Rickey  put  his  hand  on  Inquirer  by  the  Pennsyl- 

my  shoulder  and  said,  ‘Son,  you  vania  Motor  Truck  Association, 
have  the  Dodgers  for  your  pa-  Frederic  C.  Hyde  and  Kos  ^ 
rade  but  mark  my  words,  the  monski  each  received  a  certifi- 
other  fellow  will  never  show  cate  and  check  for  $250.  The  In' 
up.’  MacPhail  said  later  he  quirer  received  a  plaque  fro® 
never  had  agreed  and  the  pa-  the  American  Tmcking  Associa- 
rade  never  came  off.”  tion. 
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aids.  He  added :  “I  have  no  plans 
that  would  impair  the  current 
satisfactory  arrangement.” 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS -ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
41  East  42nd  Street  316  Stuart  Street  Montgomery  Bldg> 
Brochure  on  request 
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The  young  lady  threading  a  wire  insulating  machine 
above  is  Lillian  Robertson  of  Western  Electric’s  plant 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Lillian  plays  a  part  in  tbe  daily  life 
of  many  towns  from  Maine  to  California. 

How?  Well,  the  wire  that  Lillian  is  helping  to  make 
is  used  in  Bell  telephone  central  offices  everywhere 
. . .  helping  to  speed  telephone  calls.  Thousands  of 
other  Western  Electric  men  and  women  are  estab¬ 
lishing  local  ties,  too,  as  they  make  the  telephones, 
switching  equipment,  wire  and  cable  and  other  items 
needed  to  make  Bell  telephone  service  pcfssible. 
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Indeed  Western  Electric  men  and  women  who  help 
with  the  job  of  supplying  the  Bell  System  come  in 
touch  with  practically  all  of  America.  In  doing  this 
they  share  with  the  Bell  telephone  companies  the 
common  goal  of  providing  good,  dependable  tele¬ 
phone  service  at  low  cost. 


MANUFACTURING  AND  SUFflY  UNIT  OF  THE  BEIL  SYSTEM 


Young  lady  with  strong  local  ties 


“THE  STORY  MUST  MEAN 

Editor  Frank  Breese  applies  this  yardstick  to  all  proposed 
editorial  material  for  NATIONAL  PETROLEUM  NEWS 


To  cover  the  meetingest  segment  of  the  oil 
industry  —  the  marketing  group  —  Frank 
Breese  spends  more  than  35%  of  his  working 
time  in  the  field. 

Frank  serves  “Men  with  dollar  signs  in 
their  eyes.”  They  work  for  major  brand 
companies,  independents  .  .  .  handle  motor 
fuels,  lubricants,  tires,  batteries,  accessories 
— and  more.  They  plan,  manage,  sell,  own, 
comj)ete — they  are  the  industry. 

In  Frank’s  own  words:  “NATIONAL  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  NEWS  must  contain  articles  that  are 
more  than  interesting — more  than  historical! 
Trends,  announcements,  pictures  are  not 
enough.  Every  line  of  editorial  matter  must 
help  to  increase  efficiency  and  profits  for  our 
readers.  This  is  why  we  apply  the  profit 
yardstick  to  our  stories.” 

After  graduation  from  USC,  Frank  cut  his 


teeth  with  local  newspapers,  followed  it  by  an 
11-year  stretch  with  UP  in  New  York  and  as  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  Argentina  and  Europe. 
In  1948,  he  began  working  for  NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM  NEWS  in  Los  Angeles,  became 
West  Coast  Editor  in  195  land  Editor  in  1954. 
Backing  Frank  is  a  staff  of  highly  qualified 
editors.  They  are  in  constant  touch  with  the 
men  who  make  industry  news:  from  area 
salesmen  to  general  sales  managers,  from 
marketing  vice  presidents  to  jobbers  and 
commission  distributors.  They  all  report  the 
“what”  in  new  profit  factors  to  the  industry. 

Legwork  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
industries  they  cover  are  identifying  traits  of 
all  McGraw-Hill  editors.  That  is  why,  when¬ 
ever  luisiness  and  industry  are  in  the  news, 
you  can  expect  us  to  know  what  put  it  there 
and  to  help  you  make  the  most  of  it. 


If  you  have  a  question  about  any  McGraw-Hill  neivs  release  or  about  any  phase  of  McGraw- 
Hill's  Information  Service,  write  to  Julian  Boone,  Director  Communications  and  Publicity, 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Netv  York  36,  N.  Y. 


McGraw-Hill  Publications 


McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Incorporated 
330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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(.necking  on  the  latest  service  techniques, Frank  makes  on-the-spot  observations  at  the  Lewis 
Oil  Companv  dock.  Port  Washington,  N.  Y,,  to  get  barge  captain  Mike  Severtsen’s  views. 
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personal  mention 


FAIRCHILD 

news 

Merchants  in  leading  cities 
will  be  pleased  just  to  make  last 
year’s  figures  this  Christmas,  both 
in  profits  and  sales,  according 
to  observations  of  21  Fairchild 
bureau  chiefs  attending  third  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  New  York  com¬ 
pany  headquarters  last  week. 

Inflationary  factors,  a  hold-off 
buying  psychology  and  some  added 
unemployment  lead  many  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  tough  selling  battle 
will  probably  continue  in  same 
vein  in  first  quarter  of  1958. 

On  Dec.  13,  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  w’ill  publish  for  the  first 
time  a  special  “Suppliers  Issue” 
which  turns  the  spotlight  on  new 
products  and  new  developments 
in  shoe  machinery,  materials  and 
supplies  for  benefit  of  footwear 
manufacturers. 


Julian  Handler,  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS  editor,  will  be  a 
member  of  “Meet-the-Press”  panel 
at  the  National  Food  Brokers 
.Assn,  meeting.  Palmer  House. 
Chicago.  Dec.  14-21.  Editors  will 
ask  unrehearsed  questions  of  in¬ 
dustry  leaders. 

Opening  of  branch  stores  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase  at  a  steady  pace. 
A  40-citv  survev  presented  in 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s  ex¬ 
panded  feature  on  branch  store 
operations,  published  Dec.  4. 
shows  that  198  parent  stores  listed 
now  operate  a  total  of  584 
branches;  of  these  178  have  been 
opened  since  1955.  .Another  .54 
are  in  planning  stages. 

Kenneth  Olson  and  Howard 
Friedman  have  been  appointed  to 
advertising  staff  of  D.4ILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  working  out  of  Chi¬ 
cago  office.  Mr.  Olson  was  trans¬ 
ferred  fron>  Fairchild’s  Boston 
bureau;  Mr.  Friedman  goes  to 
Chicago  from  New  York  office. 
They  replace  Leon  Written,  who 
moves  to  New  York  headquarters 
as  of  the  first  of  the  year. 

A1  Chioda.  editor  of  Defense 
Electronics,  ELECTRONIC  NEWS, 
will  be  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C..  on 
Dec.  9  to  work  with  Fairchild’s 
Washington  bureau  staff  in  devel¬ 
oping  material  for  the  paper’s  first 
special  section,  “Guidelines  to  De¬ 
fense  Contracts,”  to  run  Feb.  3, 
1958. 


Murray  Wyche,  Atlanta  bureau 
head,  is  scheduled  to  be  in  Mem¬ 
phis  Dec.  12-13  to  report  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Belt-Wide  Cotton 
Production  Conference  for  D.AILY 
NEWS  RECORD. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pubti$her$  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  New^.  Books. 


3  Southerners 
Given  Travel  Grants 

Gainesville,  Ga. 

Three  Southern  newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  awarded  travel 
grrants  to  foreign  countries  by 
the  Southern  Association  of 
Nieman  Fellows. 

Sylvan  Meyer,  president, 
listed  these  recipients; 

Creed  Black,  executive  editor, 
Nashville  Tennessean,  for  travel 
in  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
Jordan  and  Israel. 

Joe  Dabney,  managing  editor, 
Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News, 
for  travel  in  Poland  and  Russia. 

Ray  Jenkins,  assistant  city 
editor,  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger, 

I  for  travel  in  Liberia,  Ghana, 
Nigeria  and  Rhodesia. 

These  awards  brought  to  16 
the  total  given  by  the  SANF 
since  its  travel  grant  program 
started  in  July  1956. 

*  >|e 

James  Brezina,  former 
photographer  for  the  Los 

Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner — to 
the  U«M  Nuys  (Calif.)  News 
as  a  reporter. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Cliff  Jackson,  former  city 
editor.  North  Hollywood  (Calif) 
Valley  Times  —  now  publicity 
man  for  Los  Angeles  County 

Tuberculosis  Association. 

*  *  * 

James  L.  Adams — to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal.  He  is  a  former  Concin- 
nati  (Ohio)  Post  copy  boy. 

♦  * 

Walt  McKinstry,  business 
manager  of  Grants  (N.  M.) 
Beacon  —  married  to  Mary 
Pickering  of  Farmington,  N.  M. 
*  *  * 

John  H.  Thompson,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  military  editor — 
married  to  Mrs.  Erna  E.  Dennis 
of  Heidelberg,  Germany,  form¬ 
erly  of  Racine,  Wis.  She  was 
formerly  deputy  chief  of  com¬ 
munity  relations  for  U.  S. 
Army  in  Europe. 

*  ♦  * 

Jerry  Dorbin,  sports  editor 
of  Junction  City  (Kas.)  Daily 
Union  for  past  two  years — now 
sports  editor  of  Carlsbad  (N. 
M.)  Current- Argus.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  Etheridge,  pro¬ 
moted  to  C-A  city  editor. 

t  * 

Robert  C.  Smith  and  Thomas 
H.  Sloan — to  the  city  staff  of 
the  Petersburg  (N a.) Progress- 
Index  as  reporters.  Mr.  Smith 
formerly  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times  and 
Mr.  Sloan  formerly  was  wire 
editor  of  the  Lexington  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch. 


Dick  Herman,  former  news 
editor  of  the  Sidney  (Neb.) 
Telegraph  —  to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 
Duane  Snodgrass  is  a  new  re¬ 
porter  and  Bob  Martel  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Journal. 
♦  ♦  * 

Bill  Dobler,  editorial  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  — 
elected  president  of  the  Nebras¬ 
ka  professional  chapter  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  fraternity. 

4:  *  ♦ 

Richard  Brown,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Enid 
(Okla)  Daily  News  and  Eagle 
— ^joined  the  information  depart¬ 
ment  staff  of  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  Federation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Elizabeth  Birkley,  club  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer  —  to  church  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 
She  replaces  William  Dinwoodie, 
who  died  in  October. 


George  L.  Brady — to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Kejitucky 
Tiines-Star,  Covington,  Ky.  He 
replaces  the  late  Ralph  Frep- 

PON. 

tf  *  if 

Forster  Maxwell — to  staff  o( 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Howard  Lewis,  formerly 
courthouse  reporter  and  enter¬ 
tainment  editor.  Anchorage 
(T.  A.)  Daily  Times — to  city 
editor.  Other  changes;  Fritz 
Humphrey — from  the  desk  to 
the  city  hall  beat;  Carrou 
Colvin — from  city  hall  to  the 
school  beat;  Bob  Kederick  - 
from  schools  to  courthouse,  po¬ 
lice,  oil  industry  and  a  column; 
Deskman  Hal  Painter — relin¬ 
quished  editorial  page,  took  on 
entertainment  editorship;  Desk- 
man  Jerry  Bowkett — to  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


{Continued  on  page  48) 
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^^^'EDITORIAL 


g  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Dangling  Again,  Eh? 


I  Grammarians  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
dangling  participle  they  have  taken  little  notice  of 

=  another  kind  of  misplaced  modifier.  It  grows  out  of  an 
I  appositive  construction  that  is  common  in  newswriting. 
I  I  have  failed  to  find  this  lapse  singled  out  in  any  of  the 

I  passel  of  grammars  I  keep  at  hand.  If  it  needs  a  name 

1  perhaps  misrelated  or  dangling  appositive  would  be 

I  appropriate. 

I  “Until  recently  a  resident  of  San  Carlos,  Peaches’ 
I  real  name  is  Mrs.  Ralph  Willson.”  It  was  Peaches  herself, 
I  and  not  her  real  name,  that  was  a  resident  of  San  Carlos. 
I  The  basic  fault  here  may  be  the  attempt  to  jam  unrelated 
I  information  together  into  one  sentence.  Still,  it  can  be 
I  done  grammatically:  “Until  recently  a  resident  of  San 
I  Carlos,  Peaches  is  known  formally  as  Mrs.  Ralph  Willson.” 
I  “A  devout,  old-fashioned  Moslem,  his  concubines  are 
I  numbered  by  the  hundreds.”  The  fault  is  evident;  a 
I  possible  cure  is  “A  devout,  old-fashioned  Moslem,  he  num- 
I  bers  his  concubines  by  the  hundreds.” 

I  “A  widow  of  70,  her  health  is  poor.”  The  woman  herself, 
I  not  her  health,  is  the  widow  of  70.  “A  widow  of  70,  she  is 
in  poor  health.” 

Dangling  adjective  phrases  are  somewhat  similar.  “Tiny 
and  slender,  Yuomi’s  straight  hair  is  clipped  close  in  the 
trademark  of  a  nurse.”  Tiny,  slender  hair?  “Tiny  and 
slender,  Yuomi  wears  her  hair  straight  and  clipped 
close  .  .  .” 

“Now  44  years  old,  his  assignments  have  taken  him 
around  the  world.”  Forty-four-year-old  assignments  will 
not  gladden  the  heart  of  the  editor.  “Now  44  years  old, 
he  has  had  assignments  that  have  .  .  .” 

“At  35,  the  people  of  France  made  Poujade  the  undis¬ 
puted  master  of  the  fourth-largest  party  in  their  National 
Assembly.”  It  was  Poujade,  and  not  the  people  of  France, 
who  was  35.  “The  people  of  France  made  Poujade,  at  35, 
the  undisputed  master  .  .  .” 

While  we’re  at  it,  let’s  consider  one  that  looks  right, 
at  first  glance,  but  isn’t: 

“Now  68,  he  and  his  second  wife  live  in  a  Colonial- 
style  house.”  The  writer  here  was  led  astray  by  a  com¬ 
pound  subject — not  he  alone,  but  he  and  his  second  wife. 
The  couple  could  have  been  the  same  age,  but  were  not, 
and  the  descriptive  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  the 
husband.  The  correction  that  suggests  itself  is  recasting  in 
some  such  form  as  “Murgatroyd,  now  68,  and  his  second 
wife  live  .  .  .” 

“Now  a  widow,  she  and  her  husband  moved  to  New 
York  in  1956.”  The  way  this  sentence  stands,  both  the 
woman  and  her  husband  are  characterized  as  a  widow. 

“An  inveterate  traveler,  Mr.  Parkinson  and  his  wife 
have  visited  all  the  national  parks.”  Diagnose  this  one  for 
yourself — you’re  on  your  own. 

*  *  * 

An  anonymous  but  unmistakable  dig  at  Arthur  Godfrey 
is  taken  by  Bergen  and  Cornelia  Evans  in  their  Dictionary 
of  Contemporary  American  Usage.  Discussing  the  ex¬ 
pression  God  willing,  they  write:  “Used,  as  it  is,  to  suggest 
that  a  commercial  radio  program  continues  from  day  to 
day  solely  by  Divine  permission,  it  fails  to  convey  quite 
the  pious  humility  that  it  so  ostentatiously  intends.” 

Humility  has  given  Arthur  so  much  trouble  he  probably 
wishes  he  had  never  invented  it. 
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Requiem  for 
a  newspaper 


They  sold  the  abandoned  Boston  Post  building 
the  other  day  for  $183,000. 

The  Post  departed  this  world  on  October  4, 
1956.  Age,  125  years.  Its  spirit  simply  could  not 
survive  management  reverses  which  struck  re' 
peatedly  after  the  publishing  genius  of  Edwin 
and  Richard  Grozier  passed  on. 

At  one  time,  the  Post  boasted  the  largest  morn' 
ing  circulation  in  America.  From  top  place  to 
oblivion  is  truly  something  to  ponder. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  voice  of  the  Boston  Post, 
with  countless  journalistic  firsts,  is  forever  stilled. 

A  book  could  be  written  on  why,  but  if  you 
want  to  cover  the  story  in  a  few  words,  you 
could  say: 

“Newspapers  belong  to  newspaper  people.” 

ALIEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr. 
DENVER  1700  Broadway 


Personals 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

Betty  Russell — now  on  staff 
of  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Trib¬ 
une. 

»  *  * 

E.  D.  Rice,  former  free  lance 
writer  for  British  and  American 
magazines  —  to  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Xews.  Out  of  newspaper 
work  for  15  years,  he  formerly 
was  on  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  the  Post,  and  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Philip  Higgins,  business  and 
financial  editor  for  the  Santa 
Fe  New  Mexican,  has  resigned 
to  take  the  post  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Bank.  He  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Sun  when  it 
was  founded  in  1941.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  Mexican 
in  1947. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  Campbell  —  from 
Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Democrat 
staff  to  news  editor  of  the  No¬ 
wata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star,  re¬ 
placing  Al  Douthitt,  who  is 
now  a  criminal  investigator  for 
the  Treasury  Department. 


Mrs.  Wendy  W.  Teilman,  a 
June  University  of  Michigan 
journalism  graduate,  has  joined 
the  women’s  page  staff  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Johnson,  foi-merly  on 
news  staff,  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald-Traveler,  and  more  recently 
news  director,  WCSH-AM-TV, 
Portland,  Me.  —  to  assistant  to 
the  president,  Nasson  College, 
Springvale,  Me. 

*  *  * 

James  Russell  Wiggins,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  and  Times- 
Herald  —  the  John  Peter  Zenger 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Award 
from  the  University  of  Arizona. 

*  9)C  4c 

James  Russell  —  from  At¬ 
lanta  bureau.  United  Press,  to 
staff  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

Thor  M.  Smith,  vicepresident 
of  the  American  Weekly  and  a 
Colonel  in  the  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serves  —  recently  returned  from 
a  special  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Middle  East. 

^  Hi  Hn 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  member 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  — 
named  associate  editor  of  that 
newspaper.  He  will  take  up  his 


power  porfnership 
at  its  best! 

People  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  puzzled  by  the  talk 
these  days  about  tbe  “new”  partnership  approach  to  power 
projects. 

Because  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  had  “partnership” 
at  its  best  for  nearly  25  years  —  a  partnership  between 
TVA,  as  the  power  wholesaler,  and  the  150  local  systems 
which  retail  TVA-generated  electricity. 

These  local  systems  serve  as  the  vital  final  step  in 
distributing  TVA  power  to  five  million  people.  These 
systems  are  locally-owned,  with  local  business  and  com¬ 
munity  leaders  on  their  governing  boards.  People  of  the 
Valley  have  invested  well  over  half  a  billion  dollars  in 
these  distribution  systems. 

Real  day-to-day  partnership  —  with  sharing  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  between  partners  who  have  the  same  public  serv¬ 
ice  goals  —  is  a  familiar  success  story  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.* 


CIVIC  LEADER— I.  Elmer  Eclcer, 
left,  of  the  Variety  Club  hands 
gold  plaque  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas, 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Sun-Telegraph.  It  signifies  Mr. 
Nicholas'  role  as  a  civic  booster 
since  becoming  publisher  of  the 
Hearst  newspaper. 

new  duties  in  January.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Nevrs 
staff  since  1930,  assigned  to 
Washington  since  1947. 

*  >i>  « 

Philip  L.  Meyer  —  named 
Classified  Advertising  Director 
of  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican.  He  has  been  seiwing  as 
acting  classified  manager  since 
the  death  of  John  L.  Irvin  in 
June.  He  was  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  Post  and  .American 
and  earlier  he  was  associated 
w'ith  the  New  York  Sun. 


*For  more  facts, 
write  us  for 
“TVA  Power”  booklet 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
PUBLIC  POWER 

ASSOCIATION 

ChaitanoogA  2,  Tenneisae 


Fonim  Spotlights 
Youths’  Activities 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

With  400  students  of  Clark 
County’s  seven  high  schools  in 
attendance,  the  Las  Vegas  Sun 
recently  concluded  its  second 
annual  Youth  Forum. 

The  Forum  was  established  by 
Publisher  H.  M.  Hank  Green- 
spun  because  the  Sun  has  taken 
a  definite  stand  where  teenagers 
are  concerned  and  has  consist¬ 
ently  headlined  the  good  things 
the  youth  of  southern  Nevada 
does.  Mr.  Greenspun  said  “pub¬ 
lishing  the  good  with  the  same 
prominence  as  the  bad  will  even¬ 
tually  point  out  the  fact  that 
most  teenagers  fall  in  the  first 
category.” 

The  Forum  is  coordinated 
through  the  County’s  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

• 

Thrift  Editorial 

Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  has 
been  named  to  receive  its  sec¬ 
ond  consecutive  annual  award 
for  editorial  writing  from  the 
National  Thrift  Committee.  The 
prize-winning  editorial,  “Save 
and  Be  Free,”  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Carter  Winter. 

EDITOR  fle  PUB 


S.F.  News  Idea 
Yields  Engine 

San  Francisco 

Thanks  to  a  San  Francisco 
News  idea,  Santa  arrived  here 
early,  tugging  along  with  him 
a  big,  shiny  locomotive. 

Francis  “Spud”  Hamilton 
wrote  an  item  in  his  commuter 
column  about  the  discarded  en¬ 
gines  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
yards,  Harry  Press,  city  editor, 
pounced  on  the  lines  for  an  idea 
and  Joseph  Sheridan  put  in 
some  leg  and  phone  work. 

The  result  was  that  a  few 
weeks  later  Mayor  George 
Christopher  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
turned  up  in  Fleishhacker  Play¬ 
ground  as  co-dedicators  of  a  re¬ 
furbished  engine  supplied  by 
the  railroad,  hauled  into  posi¬ 
tion  by  a  drayage  firm  and 
equipped  for  play  purposes  with 
$1,000  contributed  by  four  team¬ 
ster  union  locals. 

The  engine  was  placed  on 
tracks  in  a  sand  pit  alongside 
a  cable  car  to  become  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  city’s  Storyland  pro¬ 
ject.  Old  No.  1294  won’t  run, 
but  youngsters  can  clamber  all 
over  it. 

Moving  operations  involved  a 
75-ton  item,  but  cooperation  and 
enthusiasm  made  this  project 
easy,  Mr.  Sheridan  reported.  He 
should  know,  for  he’s  been  Mr. 
Fixit  as  well  as  city  editor  dur¬ 
ing  his  years  with  the  News. 


Tax  Refund  List 
Has  11,000  Names 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  American  is  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  of  more  than 
11,000  persons  in  the  area  who 
have  1956  income  tax  refunds 
coming  because  their  checks 
were  returned  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  marked  “un¬ 
deliverable.” 

Harry  F.  Reutlinger,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  worked  out  a 
of  publication,  printing  700  to 
800  names  and  addresses  daily. 
The  government  would  not  per¬ 
mit  the  amount  of  each  indivi¬ 
dual  check  to  be  published,  but 
an  estimated  $500,000  total 
amount  is  involved. 


Editor’s  New  Job 

Evansville,  Ind. 

John  W.  Hillman,  a  fomtier 
editor  of  the  Evansville  Courier, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Personnel  Communications  of 
Mead  Johnson  &  Company.  Mr. 
Hillman  joined  the  Courier  from 
the  Indianapolis  News,  with 
which  he  was  associated  seven 
years. 
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Ho  publisher  needs  to  stand  alone  I 


CAP*  THE  BALTIMORE  FLU! 


THE  FACT:  In  becoming  the  first  American  city  to  pass  a  pimitive  and 
discriminatory  tax  on  advertising  media  and  their  advertisers, 
Baltimore  has  started  a  highly  contagious  plague.  The  Baltimore 
City  Council’s  new  tax  levy  gnaws  at  m^ia  revenues,  burdens 
advertisers  and  also  works  against  the  best  interests  of  consumers. 

THE  THREAT:  The  Baltimore  Flu  can  sweep  into  your  town  next  week,  next 
month,  anytime.  Local  governments  in  your  state  and  city,  and 
everywhere  else,  are  bleeding  out  loud  right  now  for  new  sources 
of  revenue. 


THE  REMEDY:  Media  owners  everywhere  should  join  right  now  with  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  in  combating  this  far-reaching 
menace.  CAP*  can  be  the  ounce  of  prevention!  AFA  can  give  you 
a  tested  formula  for  a  dynamic  Community  Action  Plan  that  can  be 
unleashed  immediately  whenever  and  wherever  similar  tax  legislation 
is  proposed.  With  CAP  no  advertising  media  owner  needs  to  stand 
alone  and  unprepared  against  ill-informed  revenue-desperate 
political  bodies.  With  CAP  he  will  have  a  charted  course  and 
organization  to  oppose  misdirected  efforts  to  use  his  medium  as  a 
political  football. 


What  is  *CAP? 


What  is  A.  F.  A.? 


AFA’S  ^‘COMMUNITY  ACTION 
PLAN”  is  a  blueprint  for  rallying  total 
support  against  discriminatory  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  hitting  media  and  advertisers.  It  in¬ 
cludes  completely-detailed  research  re¬ 
ports  on  the  legal  and  community  rela¬ 
tions  aspects  of  this  vital  subject.  It 
suggests  courses  of  activities  for  fighting 
for  the  right  of  media  and  advertisers  to 
remain  free  of  punitive,  discriminatory 
taxes.  It  is  flexible  and  adaptable  to  local 
situations.  CAP  presents  the  best  think¬ 
ing  of  national  experts  on  taxation  and 
public  relations.  It  is  YOUR  plan  to  help 
safeguard  YOUR  community  against  this 
perilous  kind  of  taxation! 


The  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
offers  CAP  as  only  one  of  its  many 
services  to  the  cause  of  advertising.  AFA, 
the  largest  advertising  organization  in  the 
world,  embraces  media,  agencies,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  graphic  arts  suppliers.  Through 
its  affiliated  120  local  clul»,  its  16  national 
vertical  associations  and  its  1,000-plus 
company  memberships,  it  is  a  solid  front 
of  more  than  30,000  Americans  engaged  in 
various  aspects  of  advertising.  Everywhere 
AFA  works  for  community  and  national 
economic  progress.  The  Federation  is  best 
known  as  sponsor  of  Advertising  Week,  its 
essay  contests  among  young  Americans, 
for  its  recently  established  Washington 
“outpost”  information  center,  for  its  work 
in  education  about  and  for  advertising. 


Space  contributed  by  Editor  &  Publisher 


Endorsed  by  local  and  National 
Bus/ness  oad  Advertising 
Leaders  Everywhere! 


Join  Now  With  AFA— Before  the  Baltimore  Flu 
Hits  ypur  Community! 


C.  JAMES  PROUD,  Pr»%id»iit 
Advartiting  Fadaration  of  Amarica 
2SO  Watt  57th  Siraat,  Naw  Yerti  19,  N.Y. 


□ 


Count  our  company  among  thoto  who  rocogniio 
AFA't  pod  and  tuturo  condont  loodorchlp  and 
worli  for  odvortiting.  Wo  wont  to  bo  o  Compony 
Mombor.  PtooM  tond  ut  on  anrollmont  form. 


_ _ _  I’ll 

□  s 


ril  pRill  my  oof.  Add  my  nom* 
AFA't  "Ovfpott  C«mmHt««  for 
CAP.**  Lot  mo  Hovo  tho  dotoiU  on 
tHo  toHimoro  tHwotion. 


NAME 

TinE 

rnupANV 

CITY 

iTATE 
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BCK)KS  1>  REVIEW 


Somebody  is  always  waiting  and  the  kids  and  have  a  snack 


Revised  Research 
In  Ad,  Sales  Plans 


for  something  in  Philadelphia. 
“PROBE  ORDERED”  is  a 


with  them  —  particularly  to¬ 
night  because  it’s  Christmas 


headline  the  Philadelphia  news-  Eve.  I  would  deem  it  a  pleasure 
papers  could  keep  frozen  in  a  if  you  would  have  a  close-to 


Ludlow  slug  for  use  most  any  midnight  lunch  with  us.” 


Brookhouser  suggests.  “It  will  be  a  pleasure,”  said 


“But  rarely,”  he  says,  “does  the  $100-fare. 


anything  concrete  come  out  of  And  the  cabbie  told  Brook- 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 


the  probes,  which  usually  are  houser  that  this  gentleman,  “ob- 


‘sweeping’  or  ‘intensive.’  viously  accustomed  to  nothing 

,  “To  some  extent  there  is  an  but  the  best,”  joined  the  little 

rately;  and  that  in  order  to  unwritten  law  the  city  has  fol-  family  group  “just  as  though 


detei-mine  the  effectiveness  of  a  ^owek‘^'n ‘aiair^Tike^th;!;,  un 
rector,  Color  Research  Institute.  New  u'hole  advertisement.  WC  mUSt  i  •  •  i.  v  • 

York,  PablUhln.  Co„,.  24.  ^ 


York:  Liveright  Publishing  Corp.  241 
pp.  $5. 


Few  customers  can  tell  inter¬ 
viewers  w'hat  they  will  buy  — 


parts. 

Mr.  Cheskin  —  whose  book 
is  composed  of  his  “best”  arti- 


ble  or  the  practice  too  deplor- 


he’d  spent  all  his  life  in  little 
houses  like  mine.”  The  cabbie’s 
wife  said  he  made  her  feel 


able.  The  policy  could  be  de-  mighty  good  with  his  compli- 
scribed  as  ‘Live  and  Let  Live.’  ”  ments  about  her  food.  Which 


In  somewhat  this  vein,  the  may  well  have  been  the  best  he 


only  W'hat  they  think  they  will  des  compiled  and  edited  by  Van  Philadelphia  Bulletin  rarely  ever  ate. 


buy,  Louis  Cheskin  w’arns  in  Allen  Bradlp',  an  editorial  ^^jggg  j^g  voice  bitterly.  Yet  this 
this  book.  Mr.  Cheskin,  direc-  writer  for  the  Chicago  Daily  planning  goadec 

tor  of  the  Color  Research  In-  Veies  also  discusses  tests  in-  Bulletin  a  bit,  and  it  re 
stitute,  says  moreover  that  few  solving  color,  its  shades,  tones,  y^arked,  editorially: 
can  tell  accurately  just  what  He  includes  discus-  “Philadelphia  has  a  traditioi 

kind  of  package  or  w’hat  kind  psychoanalyzing  ad-  public  works  that  is  beinj 


raises  its  voice  bitterly.  Yet  this  And  when  fare  and  cabbie 


year  the  city  planning  goaded  started  out  again,  the  fare 
the  Bulletin  a  bit,  and  it  re-  managed  to  get  a  $20-bill  un- 


rked,  editorially:  obti-usively  to  his  hostess  and 

Philadelphia  has  a  tradition  tens  to  each  of  the  thi’ee  young- 


in  its  public  works  that  is  being  sters. 


of  advertising  appeals  sufficient-  vertising ;  the  measurement  of  maintained  on  the  Schuyl-  About  3  o’clock  in  the  mom- 


ly  to  result  in  a  sale. 


color  effectiveness;  and  motiya-  Expressway  —  a  habit  of  ing,  all  the  stops  had  been  made, 


That  is,  they  can’t,  when  research.  'This  is  more  than  things  in  a  disjointed 

.  •  •  “one  more  book  on  market  ana-  — 


asked  direct  questions  by  the  more  dwk  on  m 

method  of  direct  approach.  One  lysis  and  advertising, 
can  sometimes  tell  what  he  will  -  .  .oi  -i 

do  in  certain  situations  but  not  Columnist  s  Philat 
accurately  what  he  will  do  in  - 


way.  This  is  particularly  time 


all  the  gifts  delivered. 

“I  guess  that  about  does  it," 


of  the  bridges  it  builds.  Virtu-  the  fare  told  the  cabbie.  “And 
ally  a  genei’ation  was  required  here’s  a  little  gift  for  all  of  your 


Columnist’s  ‘Philadelphia’  Benjamin  Franklin  aid.” 


Bridge  was  built,  before  there  The  little  gift  was  another 


many  other  situations.  There  o™a  Great^cuy .  “sy  were  adequate  approaches.  The  hundred  dollars  and  when  the 

is  pretty  general  agreement  Frank  Brookhou^.  Garden  City,  N.Y. :  Vine  street  bridge  over  the  cabbie  said,  “Thanks,”  the  fare 


among  social  scientists  that  D°“Meday  and  Company.  224  pp.  $3.95.  g^huylkill  has  been  completed  said,  “you’ve  been  fine 


many  of  our  actions  are  deter-  „  ..  ,,  .  loi  sume  nine,  uui,  uu  me 

mined  by  factors  we  are  not  ^  redolent  with  the  - 

consciously  aware  of.  histoir  and  the  living 

consequence  of  today  can  become  Eiiy  Firsts 


for  some  time,  but  on  the  west  pany,”  and  disappeared  into  the 
side  there  is  no  place  to  eo.  .  .”  hotel.  The  cabbie  hurried  home 


City  of  Firsts 


to  help  trim  the  tree.  He  just 
walked  into  the  house  as  though 


^  e  Forget  Details  pa^che?  ^oVs^fa^rLSe^fnd^  of  And  of  course  there  is  some- 

Interview'ers  know  we  forget  gondbure-ian  smoke  and  steel  thing  about  a  “first.”  —  a  first  “P  wife  and  said  casual- 

most  of  the  details  of  our  daily  Comes  a  time  when  one  needs  a  wife,  a  first  husband,  a  first  1^®’  ^  hundred  dollars 


And  of  course  there  is  some-  nothing  had  happened.  He  went 
thing  about  a  “first.”  —  a  first  *^P  his  wife  and  said  casual- 


-  VkOiiies  a  Lillie  wiieii  uiic  iiceua  a  - ’  —  -  - -  —  -  »  »> 

experience.  Yet  the  market  ana-  Herb  Caen  for  San  Francisco,  baseman,  or  a  first-in-line  to  ^ 


Aid  L/  Oall  X  1  OlidOCC/*  - '  -  —  - - -  c»  aV  U1_*  ‘J  il. 

lysts  sometimes  overlook  the  ^  Landon  Laird  and  a  Bill  huy  a  World  Series  ticket.  Bet-  sure,  the  cabbie  said,  the  gen 


fact  that  “forgotten 


ix  xjaiiuuii  aiiu  a  xxiii  — f  ^  - - - - -  _  t>  x 

Vaughan  for  Kansas  City,  and  ter  still,  perhaps,  Brookhouser  fi? 


^  *  V  cVUKllclll  XUx  xVcilloao  clJltX  - 1  v»  11 

ences  leave  traces  of  imagery  Yrank  Brookhouser  for  Phila-  reports  these  firsts  for  Phila-  cabbie  really 


and  emotion  that  continue  to  in-  delphia  to  restore  them  as  delphia:  first  political  cartoon  in  didn  t  count.  The  cabbie  was 

fluence  buyers’  behavior.  Nat-  tanestries  with  their  unitv  of  America,  in  the  Pennsylvania  ^  dope  not  to  recognize  him  the 
— 1  —  ;_i — 1 - ti — P  y  _  — Y.-  •  4,  j?  Y  ,  minute  he  walked  out  of  the 


ural  ego  introduces  another  fac¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Cheskin  cites  such  data 


chiarascuro  and  their  beauty  of  Gazette  in  1754 :  the  first  adver 

..  XT  Mir  A..— 


realism. 

Certainly  Brookhouser  does  it 


tising  agency,  N.  W.  Ayer  and 


Son;  the  first  ice  cream  and  .  those  kids  of  mine, 


^  V-'Cl  1/01111^  JJl  UUJVllUUdd  UUCO  lb  - '  -  -  -  -  -  COlH  fVirfi  KK*  QoTlIfl 

as  these:  To  the  question,  “Do  for  Philadelphia:  the  Philadel-  ice-cream  sodas;  the  first  medi-  caoDie,  Know  &ania 


you  borrow  money  from  a  per-  phia  of  Independence  Hall,  cal  school,  the  first  law  school,  ^7®?  see  nim. 

snnal  Irvan  rnmnanvi"  a  wVinlo  the  first  dental  School,  the  first  oure,  Virginia,  there  is  a 


sonal  loan  company?”  a  whole  scrapple,  Mainliners,  Franklin,  the  first  dental  school,  the  first  .  ^«ere  is  a 

group  answered,  “No.”  Yet  aM  the  baseball  Phillip  -  and  school  of  pharmacy.”  Santa  Qaus,  especially  by  taxi- 


ua&euaii  -  aiiu  -  —  x - rah  in  Philn/Iplnhin 

were  listed  in  the  records  of  a  plain  folks,  human  and  indis-  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  laaeipnia. 


local  loan  company  as  having  pensable  as  the  columnist  first  big-scale  Santa  Claus  who 


recently  borrowed  money.  Proof-  weaves  them 
sheets  of  advertisements  for  ban  pastoral, 
pharmaceutical  products  were 
shown  to  doctors  with  the  ques-  Tfic  C'* 

tion,  “Have  you  seen  this  ad-  u-  n„ntoe 


weaves  them  into  a  sort  of  ur- 


The  City  Where  .  .  . 


traveled  in  a  taxicab: 

This  Santa  Claus,  Brook¬ 
houser  reports,  cruised  one 
Christmas  Eve  out  of  the  Belle- 


Governor  Takes 
2  AP  Veterans 


Hartford,  Conn. 


He  quotes  Jack  E.  Leonard  vue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Phila-  Appointments  of  two  veteran 


verti^ment  l^fore?”  One  of  the  remarking  from  the  stage  of  delphia.  He  planked  a  $100-  Ass^iated  Press  staffers  to 


advertisemente  h^  neither  bwn  ^Yie  Latin  Casino  that  “Phila-  bill  on  the  cabbie’s  wheel  and  Governor  A  A  Ribicoff’s  staff 
shown  nor  published  before.  Yet  delphia  is  the  city  where  Wil-  asked,  “Would  you  like  to  be  ^as  announced  this  week.  They 


I  y®  doctors  r^  y^^s  been  standing  my  driver  for  tonight?”  The  take  up  their  duties  Jan.  6. 

Dorted  thev  had  seen  the  ad-  __  _ -4.  o.,  x-  *  ..... 


ported  they  had  seen  the  ad 
vertisement  before. 


on  City  Hall  for  240  years  wait-  cabbie  ’lowed  as  how  he  would. 


ing  for  Ben  Franklin’s  kite  to  and  the  middleaged  Philadel 


George  A.  Mackie,  a  member 
of  the  New  Haven  bureau  for 


That  is  why  techniques  are  come  back.”  It  reminds  one  —  Phian  —  who  had  been  away  20  years,  was  named  research 
used  to  adjust  direct  approach  a  little  —  of  Westminster  Abby  for  a  spell  but  was  trying  to  assistant  at  $9,300  a  year. 


answers  for  a  pattern  of  error  with  its  thousand  years  of  the  make  up  for  it  —  started  out 


—  and  why  the  indirect  ap 
proach  is  used. 


tombs  of  English  kings,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  continuity  of  an 


to  see  his  old  friends. 


Carl  J.  Lalumia,  with  the  AP 
for  28  years,  was  named  as  ad- 


He  w'as  loaded  with  packages  ministrative  assistant  at  a  start- 


The  author  points  out  that  England  that  “m  u  d  d  1  e  s  for  them.  Around  10  P.M.,  the  ing  salary  of  $12,900.  He  sue- 
to  isolate  the  weak  and  the  through,”  like  Brookhouser’s  cabbie  said,  “This  is  my  lunch  ceeds  Roger  Dove,  who  was  for- 


strong  elements,  the  component  Philadelphia,  for  all  of  London’s  hour  and  I  like  to  get  home  for  merly  with  the  Hartford  Cour- 


elements  must  be  tested  sepa-  fog  and  stuffiness. 


a  few  minutes  to  see  my  wife  ant. 
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■  m€^m  now  provides— 

continuous  ELECTRONIC  MILEPOSTS  IN  THE  SKY 


VORTAC—  the  netc,  automatic 
navigation  system  for  all  civil  aircraft. 

From  Federal  Teleeommunieation  Laboratories,  a 
division  of  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  came  TACAN  (tactical  air  navigation) 
—to  give  our  military  aircraft  the  pin-point  naviga¬ 
tional  accuracy  and  reliability,  both  in  distance  and 
direction  from  a  known  point,  demanded  for  mili¬ 
tary  operations  at  jet  speeds. 

Because  the  present  nationwide  navigation  system 
for  civil  aircraft,  called  VOR,  already  provides  the 


VORTAC  airborne  equipment  is  now  available.  For 
detailefl  information  write  to  Federal  Telephone  and 
Radio  Company,  a  division  of  IT&T,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


directional  information,  the  government’s  Air  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  decided  to  add  the  distance 
measuring  feature  of  TACAN— creating  a  new  inte¬ 
grated  system  called  VORTAC.  Soon  all  aircraft — 
private  and  commercial  as  well  as  military— will 
receive  complete  navigational  information  from 
either  TACAN  or  VORTAC. 

In  the  skies,  over  the  seas,  and  in 
industry  .  . .  the  pioneering  leadership 
in  telecommunication  research  by 
IT&T  speeds  the  pace  of  electronic 
progress. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.Y 
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OLD  GUARD — Three  Central  Illinois  sports  editors  whose  combined 
experience  totals  120  years  were  honored  by  the  Pillsbury  Mills  Man¬ 
agement  club  at  Springfield,  III.  Left  to  right — Robert  A.  Drysdale, 
Illinois  State  Journal;  Charles  Jensen,  club  president;  Fred  "Brick" 
Young,  Bloomington  Pantograph;  and  Howard  V.  Millard,  Decatur 
Review. 


Mass  ‘J’Drive 
Seen  Perilous 

San  Francisco 

Opposition  to  mass  enlistment 
of  students  into  the  field  of 
joumalism  was  voiced  here  by 
William  S.  White,  chief  Con¬ 
gressional  correspondent  of  the 
Neiv  York  Times. 

The  encouragement  of  too 
many  people  to  enter  newspaper 
work  would  present  a  great 
danger,  Mr.  White  told  a  North¬ 
ern  California  meeting  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Few  of  the  shiny-eyed  recruits 
would  prove  to  have  the  inner 
spark  so  essential,  he  suggested. 
Newcomers  should  have  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  re¬ 
porting  is  tough. 

The  newsman  needs  to  be 
motivated  by  goals  other  than 
pay  and  security,  Mr.  White 
added.  The  recruit  should  be 
aware  he  faces  a  comparatively 
Spartan  existence  that  requires 
a  bit  of  extra  desire. 

“We  do  not  want  the  reporter 
who  stops  in  the  midst  of  a 
paragraph  because  it  is  quitting 
time,”  he  declared. 

Mr.  White  is  on  leave  from 
the  Times  to  accept  a  Univei-- 
sity  of  California  Regents  lec¬ 
tureship. 


Reporters  Pin  Car 
Acci<leiit  on  Chief 

Dubuque,  la. 

An  investigation  by  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald  reporters  of 
an  automobile  accident  led  to 
charges  being  filed  against  the 
city’s  police  chief,  Hugh  Calla¬ 
han. 

A  reporter  visited  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  accident  and 
made  taped  interviews  with 
evei-y  witness  available. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  turned 
its  findings  over  to  City  Man¬ 
ager  Schlitz  who  filed  charges 
of  traffic  violations  against  the 
chief.  Callahan  pleaded  guilty. 


Jewish  Affairs 
Paper  Established 

Washington 
The  Capital  is  to  have  a  new 
bi-weekly  paper,  carrying  the 
masthead  the  Jewish  Star,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language 
and  edited  by  A.  B.  Kapplin, 
fonner  managing  editor  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune. 
Mr.  Kapplin  retired  this  year 
as  national  director  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  Jewish  service  organiza¬ 
tion.  Leon  Zalis,  Washington 
attorney  and  producer  of  thea¬ 
ter  programs,  is  publisher  of 
the  paper. 


Arnett  to  Write 
For  Savannah  News 

Savannah,  Gi 

Judson  W.  (Judd)  Arner. 
fonnerly  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
vannah  Morning  News  as  ass;- 
ciate  editor, 

Joseph  E.  Lambright,  editc: 
of  the  News,  said  Mr.  Am: 
will  write  editorials,  write  i 
weekly  column,  and  edit  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

A  native  of  Kentucky,  M:. 
Arnett  has  served  for  the  pas; 
year  as  a  columnist  and  edite 
of  the  Southern  Suncoast  editk: 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Tmi. 
He  began  his  newspaper  carer 
at  the  age  of  12  as  a  printer's 
devil  in  his  uncle’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 


Sole  Ownership 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

As  result  of  a  transactioi 
with  families  of  the  late  (jeorge 
R.  Brothers  and  the  late  David 
H.  Brillhart,  two  brothers,  Roi- 
land  L.  Adams  and  John  S. 
Adams,  have  become  sole  ovi- 
ers  and  operators  of  the  Bethk- 
hem  Globe-Times,  the  .Atlaniit 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  and  three 
affiliated  enterprises. 


''To  perpetuate  freedom  of  the  press  in  America" 


For  daring  to  publish  the  truth  about  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  arbitrary  administration,  John 
Peter  Zenger,  editor  of  the  New-York 
Weekly  Journal,  in  1735  was  tried  for  sedi¬ 
tious  libel.  His  acquittal  “by  a  courageous 
jury  was  a  landmark  in  man’s  struggle 
toward  free  government  and  a  free  press.” 

John  Zenger’s  arrival  in  New  York  as  a 
German  immigrant  boy  in  1710  is  shown 


here  .  .  .  part  of  the  historic  exhibit  in  the 
Zenger  Room  of  the  Federal  Hall  Memo¬ 
rial,  New  York  City. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily-Mon- 
day  through  Friday,  10  A.  M.  to  4  P- 
closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  i:- 
free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  15  Pine  Street,  corner  of  Na.ssau.  Take 
any  subway  to  Wall  Street  station. 
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I  sure  get  a  lot 
of  ideas  in  this 
food  section,  don’t  you? 


Me,  too.  For  instance, 
here’s  something  new  you 
can  make  with  soft  drinks! 


It  may  be  news  to  your  readers  that  bottled 
carbonated  soft  drinks,  which  they  have  always 
enjoyed  for  their  taste  and  pleasure,  also  have 
their  uses  in  good  cooking. 

We  have  available  for  your  food  editor  a 
series  of  recipe  ideas,  complete  with  glossy 
photos  of  the  finished  creations.  No  specific 
brands  are  mentioned.  Write  for  them  today. 
No  obligation. 

On  the  subject  of  what’s  news  .  .  .  it’s  news 
to  some  people  (but  not  to  food  and  health 
authorities)  that  carbonated  soft  drinks  are  food 
products,  and  as  such,  make  worthwhile  sup¬ 
plements  to  balanced  diets  for: 


1.  Quick  energy  between  meals.  (Average  8-oz. 
bottle  has  about  100  calories,  quickly  assimilated 
and  put  to  use  as  energy.) 

2.  Aid  to  digestion.  (Carbonation  increases  flow  of 
gastric  juices  in  the  stomach.) 

3.  Maintenance  of  body's  fluid  balance.  (Average 
person  loses  2'/i  quarts  of  water  daily.  Most  of  it 
must  be  made  up  by  liquid  intake.) 

The  flavor  and  “sparkle”  of  bottled  carbo¬ 
nated  soft  drinks  add  pleasure  and  zest  to  the 
basic  daily  diet.  And  it’s  reassuring  to  know 
that  their  quality  and  purity  are  guaranteed  by 
the  rigid  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they’re 
bottled. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.C. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 

A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with 
members  in  every  State.  Its  purposes:  To  improve  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  methods  through  education  and  research  . . .  and  to  promote 
better  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 
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A  Tomb 


Man-on-Rim 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


has  to  keep  itself  manned  and 
prepared  for  maximum  emerg¬ 
ency  operation.  Desk  men  who 
know’  only  their  owm  cubbyholes 
on  the  paper  will  be  of  slight 
use  when  an  emergency  de¬ 
velops. 

Therefore,  I  believe  each  copy 
reader  should  be  thrown  around 
the  various  jobs  related  to  his 
w'ork.  He  should,  certainly,  be 
given  some  training  as  make-up 
editor,  in  the  composing  room. 
But  there  are  other  jobs  with 
w’hich  he  should  have  some  fa¬ 
miliarity — the  new’s  desk,  the 
telegraph  or  cable  desk,  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk.  He  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  artist’s  job  of 
retouching,  and  a  little  about  all 
the  mechanical  processes. 

By  working,  if  only  as  an  as¬ 
sistant,  on  a  number  of  these 
jobs,  he  will  then  work  his  own 
job  w’ith  greater  certainty  and 
self  -  assurance,  understanding 
each  thing  that  is  done,  and 
being  able  to  assist  better  in 
the  total  process. 

This  applies  just  as  truly  to 
the  giant  metropolitan  dailies 
as  it  does  to  smaller  newspapers. 
There  are  only  a  few  principles 
to  master  in  a  newspaper  plant; 
the  bigger  the  paper,  the  greater 
the  need  for  men  who  under¬ 
stand  them  all. 

III. 

Very  well.  The  managing  edi¬ 
tor  has  gone  to  all  this  trouble, 
has  hand-picked  his  man,  has 
provided  him  with  adequate 
training,  and  now  looks  for  re¬ 
sults.  But  he  quickly  finds  he 
has  bred  a  Frankenstein  mon¬ 
ster.  As  soon  as  the  man  is  any 
good,  he  starts  looking  for  a  job 
on  some  other  paper. 

Pay  for  Brains 

He  certainly  will,  unless  his 
ow’n  paper  takes  steps  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Here  is  where  so  many 
papers  break  down.  To  keep 
copy  readers,  a  paper  has  to 
provide  three  things — good  pay, 
recognition,  and  encourage¬ 
ment. 


Among  the  several  things 
many  executives  do  not  know 
about  copy  readers,  one  is  that 
copy  readers  really  are  paid 
largely  not  for  what  they  do, 
but  for  what  they  know.  A  copy 
reader  brings  to  the  desk  a  brain 
filled  with  the  damnedest  as¬ 
sortment  of  information  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Few  man¬ 
aging  editors  stop  to  think  how 
much  knowledge  is  lined  up 
around  the  rim.  It  is  the  ability 
of  good  copy  readers  to  draw 
on  this  stock  of  information  that 
enables  the  desk  man  to  serve 
as  the  last  line  of  defense  for 
a  newspaper. 

They  also  bring  with  them  a 
suspiciousness  that  comes  from 
long  hours  of  reading  and  study. 
Is  a  name  wrong?  A  good  copy 
reader  spots  it  through  some 
sixth  sense.  Is  this  fact  haywire  ? 
The  copy  reader  sniffs  it  out.  Is 
this  statement  by  a  reporter 
true  ?  Better  get  him  to  check — 
I  have  a  feeling  the  guy’s  nuts. 

So  operates  the  brain  of  a 
competent  copy  reader.  True, 
anyone  can  read  copy,  as  so 
many  executives  assert.  Anyone 
with  any  education  can  spot  a 
misspelled  word.  But  they  for¬ 
get  that  copy  reading  transcends 
the  mere  mechanics  of  spelling 
and  pimctuation.  It  demands  a 
totality  of  understanding,  plus 
the  ability  to  reorganize  a  story 
so  that  others  can  comprehend 
it. 

Paying  him  for  what  he  knows 
is  one  way  to  hold  a  copy  read¬ 
er.  But  pay  is  actually  the  easi¬ 
est  hurdle  to  cross.  There  are 
prejudices  in  newspaper  work 
that  make  the  care  and  feeding 
of  copy  readers  a  major  task  for 
executives. 

For  one  thing,  they  should 
realize  that  a  copy  reader  is  a 
captive,  in  that  he  has  no  way 
of  expressing  himself.  A  re¬ 
porter  can  write  a  story  so  that 
it  demands  a  by-line,  or  his  story 
may  read  so  well  that  manage¬ 
ment  asks  who  wrote  it.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
a  copy  reader  can  do  to  make 
his  work  apparent.  He  labors 
in  the  dark,  with  none  to  ap¬ 
preciate  his  share,  his  gifts,  or 
his  art. 
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This  feeling  of  being  over¬ 
looked  and  forgotten  is  one  of 
the  roots  of  dissatisfaction  with 
life  on  the  desk.  Too  many 
desks  are  tombs,  from  which 
one  is  released  only  by  retire¬ 
ment  or  death.  To  many  execu¬ 
tives,  a  copy  desk  is  a  necessary 
evil  to  be  kept  filled  with  any 
bodies  available.  The  young  man 
on  such  a  desk  soon  absorbs  this 
sense  of  hopelessness  —  and 
wants  off. 

Fortunately,  the  situation 
need  not  be  hopeless,  if  the  man¬ 
agement  is  willing  to  use  its 
head. 

A  competent  editor  will  util¬ 
ize  this  pent-up  desire  on  the 
part  of  copy  readers  for  recog¬ 
nition.  If  he  wants  to  write,  let 
him.  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice 
on  newspapers  that  desk  men 
can’t  write,  but  that’s  a  defense 
mechanism  on  the  part  of  writ¬ 
ers.  Most  copy  readers  can  write, 
and  write  well. 

If  the  newspaper  has  a  fea¬ 
ture  page,  or  a  feature  section, 
encourage  the  copy  reader  to 
write  for  it  for  extra  pay.  The 
few  dollars  paid  out  extra  may 
save  hundreds  later  wasted  in 
training  a  replacement.  Let  him 
review  books.  This  will  serve  a 
double  function :  it  will  put  book 
reviews  into  the  paper,  which 
is  to  its  credit;  it  gives  the  copy 
reader  a  book  to  own  plus  a 
small  sum  of  money  for  his  re¬ 
view.  But  more  than  that,  it 
helps  him  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
world  through  books.  It  also  gets 
his  name  into  the  paper  once  in 
a  while.  Such  small  things  help. 

Editorial  Writers 

If  the  editorial  department  is 
not  a  closed  corporation,  why 
not  encourage  copy  readers  to 
submit  occasional  editorial 
pieces?  Many  copy  readers  de¬ 
velop  into  experts  in  certain 
areas,  and  the  newspaper  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  this  knowledge, 
although  I’ll  admit  that  most  of 
them  manage  to.  To  their  detri¬ 
ment,  I  might  add. 

Another  form  of  recognition 
is  to  promote  rim  men  to  various 
other  desk  jobs. 

Last  of  all,  what  remains  is 
to  provide  some  source  of  relief 
from  the  grind  of  reading  copy. 
Scholarships,  fellowships,  travel 
grants,  seminars  should  be  made 
available  to  copy  readers,  too. 
Few  of  them  are.  Aside  from  an 
occasional  seminar  at  Columbia 
University  under  the  American 
Press  Institute,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  set  up  in  such  a  way 
that  a  copy  reader  has  a  hope  in 
heaven  of  being  selected.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  not  one 
copy  reader  has  ever  been  a 
Nieman  Fellow.  The  reason  is 
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apparent — there  is  no  way  in 
which  a  copy  reader  can  display 
his  work,  so  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee  passes  over  him. 

This  obtuseness  on  the  part  of 
the  Nieman  selection  board  is 
hard  to  understand.  The  copy 
reader  with  a  good  education 
will  benefit  the  newspaper  more 
than  the  reporter  will;  he  is  the 
man  who  should  have  the  chance 
to  go  to  college  for  a  while  and 
brush  up  on  his  academics.  Yet 
I  know  of  no  copy  reader  who 
ever  broke  into  the  sacred  ranks 
by  applying  as  a  copy  reader. 
Several  did  by  calling  themselves 
telegraph  editors,  cable  editors 
and  the  like,  I  am  told. 

(When  I  remarked  about  this 
to  the  then-curator  of  the  Nie¬ 
man  Foundation  at  Harvard,  he 
naively  retorted  that  the  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  by  a  group  of 
newspaper  executives.  That  ex¬ 
plains  it.) 

IV. 

This  is  hardly  a  definitive 
study,  yet  I  think  it  shows  » 
way.  I  am  not  proposing  any¬ 
thing  revolutionary.  Every  one 
of  these  suggestions  has  been 
tried  out.  The  revolution  would 
be  in  the  thinking  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  who  have  been  consistently 
blinded  by  their  own  igpiorance 
of  desk  work,  or  by  prejudices 
that  have  attached  themselves 
as  they  went  up  the  ladder. 

Some  will  complain  that  I 
want  to  pamper  the  copy  reader. 
Certainly  I  do.  Any  man  as 
hard  to  find  as  a  good  copy  read¬ 
er  deserves  some  pampering. 

• 

More  about  copy  readers  fob 
lows  on  pages  56-58. 
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Meet  a  Man  on  the  Floor 


Name:  Adams,  Reilly,  Klein — any  one 
of  hundreds. 

Oeeiipation:  Floor-broker  on  the  New 
York  Stork  Exchange. 

Job:  Hectic.  Personal  execution  of 
maybe  300  different  orders  a  day  to  buy 
or  sell  stocks.  A  "fight”  on  your  feet  for 
five-and-a-half  hours  a  day  to  try  and 
save  even  12J^  cents  a  share  for  every 
investor  who’s  buying  or  pick  up 
cents — sometimes  25  cents — a  share 
extra  for  every  investor  who’s  selling. 

The  whole  thing  starts  at  10  o’clock 
sharp  when  a  Ix'll  clangs  in  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  building  at  11 
^  all  Street  in  downtown  Manhattan. 
Here,  on  the  first  floor,  is  a  huge  room 
w  here  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  some  1200 
leading  American  corporations  are  bought 
and  sold  every  day.  Here  hundreds  of 
floor-brokers  meet  on  behalf  of  their 
particular  firms’  customers — represent 
the  buy  or  sell  orders  of  millions  of 
investors  from  coast  to  coast. 

To  help  speed  the  steady  stream  of 
transactions,  the  floor  is  broken  up  by 
18  information-like  booths  called  trading 
posts— each  one  headquarters  for  an 
average  of  70-75  specific  stocks. 

Ringing  the  18  trading  posts,  and 
ranged  around  the  walls  of  the  room, 
are  14  different  booths  that  house  889 
telephones — booths  that  are  "home 
base”  for  the  floor-brokers. 

Some  firms  find  they  need  only  one 
phone  in  one  booth,  a  single  order  clerk 
to  answer  it,  and  one  floor-broker  to 
handle  their  business  at  the  18  posts. 
Others  need  two  or  three  or  more  floor- 


brokers  and  rent  balf  a  dozen  or  more 
telephone  positions. 

Merrill  Lyneb,  to  expedite  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  our  customers’  orders,  divides 
responsibility  for  tbe  1200  stocks  be¬ 
tween  six  different  floor -brokers,  has  a 
corps  of  28  order  clerks  to  answer  92 
phones,  and  ojierates  out  of  six  strategi¬ 
cally  scattered  booths  so  that  each  of  the 
18  trading  posts  is  only  a  short  distance 
away  from  some  one  of  our  brokers. 

One  of  our  floor-brokers,  for  example, 
has  fifteen  phones  and  four  clerks  in  his 
booth,  only  handles  orders  for  those 
stocks  in  his  immediate  area — some  192 
stocks  in  all. 

These  are  the  stocks  that  this  man 
lives  with.  He  watches  closely  the 
minute-to-minute,  hour-to-hour  price 
trends  for  each  one  of  the  192,  knows 
what’s  happening  to  other  stocks  in  the 
same  industries,  and  how  tbe  market  as 
a  whole  is  behaving. 

Then  here’s  what  happens. 

A  clerk  hands  him  an  order  to  sell  100 
shares  of  stock  XYZ  "at  the  market” — 
that  is,  at  the  best  price  available  on  the 
Exchange  when  the  order  reaches  the 
floor.  He  walks  to  the  post  where  this 
stock  is  traded,  notices  the  last  sale 
posted  in  XYZ  was  at  $60  a  share,  and 
calls  out  "How’s  X  YZ?” 

"60  bid,  offered  at  a  half,”answers  the 
specialist  in  XYZ.  This  simply  means 
that  $60  a  share  is  the  most  that  anyone 
wants  to  pay  for  this  stock  at  the 
moment,  $60.50  a  share  is  the  least  that 
anybody  is  willing  to  sell  it  for. 

So  the  Merrill  Lyneh  floor-broker 


could  sell  the  stock  for  our  customer  at 
$()0  a  share.  But  trained  to  try  and  do 
better  .  .  .  counting  on  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  thousands  of  executions,  and  a 
certain  "feel”  for  the  market  ...  he 
wonders.  He  knows  that  oil  stocks  have 
b«'en  inching  up  in  price  through  the 
day,  thinks  he  can  get  a  bit  more  for 
his  XYZ  if  he  waits. 

So  he  asks  the  specialist  to  "stop 
him”  at  $60 — or  guarantee  the  Merrill 
Lynch  customer  at  least  $60  a  share  for 
his  stock. 

The  specialist — a  man  who  keeps  track 
of  all  the  different  prices  at  which  people 
would  like  to  buy  or  sell  particular 
stocks — agrees,  places  the  order  in  his 
book,  and  we  immediately  flash  a  wire 
confirmation  to  our  customer,  assuring 
him  of  at  least  $60  a  share  for  his  stock. 

X  YZ  docs  continue  to  edge  up  in  price, 
and  a  short  time  later  the  specialist  is 
able  to  sell  the  100  shares  of  XYZ  for 
$60.25  a  share — or  $25  more  for  the 
Merrill  Lynch  customer  who  placed 
the  order.  i 

Of  course,  our  broker  might  have  an 
order  to  buy.  Perhaps  some  other  stock 
that’s  been  moving  up  with  the  market. 

The  last  sale  took  place  at  $25  a  share, 
but  the  specialist  is  still  quoting  the 
stock  at  24H-25.  In  other  words,  our 
floor-broker  can  still  buy  the  stock  for 
only  $25  a  share.  He  wastes  no  lime 
doing  it — and  sends  wire  confirmation 
to  the  customer. 

So  it  goes  through  a  typical  day. 
Maybe  three  or  four  hundred  orders  to 
buy  or  sell  stock.  So  many  in  fact,  that 
any  floor-broker  is  quick  to  admit  that 
he  couldn’t  possibly  handle  them  all 
alone,  counts  heavily  on  the  help  of  the 
specialists  in  his  area  to  act  for  him— to 
execute  any  orders  he  may  entrust  to 
their  care. 

Like  any  other  floor-broker,  too,  if 
suddenly  flooded  with  orders,  he  farms 
some  of  them  out  to  independent 
brokers — is  still  held  responsible  by  his 
firm  for  their  proper  execution. 

But  flood  of  orders  or  no,  each  is  exe¬ 
cuted  as  fast  and  efficiently  as  possible, 
consistent  with  getting  the  best  price. 

How  long  does  it  take?  Well,  on  a 
market  order  for  an  active  stock,  the 
average  is  just  about  two  minutes,  even 
from  coast  to  coast. That’s  from  the  time 
a  customer  tells  us  to  buy  or  sell  any 
stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
until  the  time  he  hears  back  that  his 
order  has  been  filled.  .And  that’s  a 
figure  you’re  invited  to  check — simply 
by  placing  an  order  with  any  account 
executive  in  any  one  of  116  -Merrill 
Lynch  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
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Copy  Reader  Can’t  Be 
Taught,  He’s  Self-Made 

By  Earl  F.  Holbrook 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


A  copyreader  cannot  be 
trained,  any  more  than  a  Chi¬ 
nese  can  be  trained  to  be  a 
Scandinavian.  A  copyreader  is 
constructed  from  the  inside  out. 
Unfortunately  many  of  them, 
thrown  onto  a  copy  desk  by 
starvation,  alcohol,  or  woman 
trouble,  are  playing  pantomime; 
scratch  the  surface,  and  you  find 
a  musician,  an  engineer,  or  a 
shoe  salesman.  Every  newspaper 
has  its  complement;  they  act 
like  copyreaders,  but  how  many 
are  in  fact? 

Like  the  British  gardener’s 
secret  of  achievement  with  the 
palace  lawn  (you  have  to  start 
400  years  ago),  a  copyreader  be¬ 
gins  early  in  life.  He  either  is 
or  he  isn’t.  He  either  learns  the 
language  and  how  to  use  it,  or 
he  does  not.  And  his  chances 
grow  dimmer  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  semester.  English  grammar, 
spelling,  sentence  construction, 
punctuation,  syntax,  usage,  and 
composition  are  fading  from  the 
public-school  curricula.  TThere- 
fore,  the  man  who  learned  them 
did  so  because  of  a  desire  so  in¬ 
tense  that  he  conducted  his  own 
research. 

A  Job  for  Life 

On  many  papers,  when  a 
copy-desk  vacancy  occurs,  the 
boss  looks  around  the  city  room, 
usually  for  the  man  most  in 


need  of  a  change.  He  may  hire 
someone  from  outside,  on  the 
basis  of  the  applicant’s  “experi¬ 
ence”  elsewhere.  Or  he  may  dip 
into  the  library  or  select  a  copy 
boy  to  “train.”  If  the  new  man 
proves  he  can  carve  a  piece  of 
oak  that  will  get  by  as  a  head 
and  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  we 
spell  out  streets  and  avenues 
on  this  paper,  he  has  a  job  for 
life. 

Anyone  can  learn  an  individ¬ 
ual  paper’s  style  overnight,  but 
in  these  days  of  tight  editions, 
can  he  recognize  and  eliminate 
every  bit  of  awkwardness  and 
redundancy  from  copy? 

Management  cannot  teach  a 
copyreader;  nobody  can.  He 
must  come  equipped  with  his 
own  foundation.  And  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  foundation?  The  es¬ 
sentials  are  unique,  making  the 
job  of  selecting  the  man  even 
more  exacting. 

1.  He  must  be  able  to  think. 
'This  cannot  be  taught.  He  either 
has  the  ability  or  he  has  not.  A 
thinker  can  pay  attention  to 
what  he  is  doing  now.  It  was  not 
a  thinker  who  let  these  lines  get 
into  metropolitan  newspapers 
during  the  past  four  days:  “He 
married  his  widow  four  years 
ago.”  “Part  of  the  loot  was  rare 
stamps  and  a  coin  dated  540 
B.C.”  “The  truck  collided  with  a 
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parked  trailer  driven  by  John 
Smith  .  . 

Background  and  Education 

2.  He  must  have  background. 
He  should  be  conversant  with 
such  subjects  as  history,  philos¬ 
ophy,  astrology,  art,  music, 
science,  law,  and  medicine  and 
be  able  to  question  statements 
that  don’t  Jidd  up.  He  should 
have  had  regrettable  associa¬ 
tions  with  women,  been  married 
twice,  and  have  children.  He 
should  listen  to  the  children.  He 
should  have  drunk  more  than 
he  should  and  been  tossed 
into  jail  once  or  twice — ^but  no 
more,  or  he  hasn’t  learned.  He 
should  have  been  around;  he 
must  have  talked  with  ministers 
and  thieves,  yet  not  have  been 
swayed  by  either.  He  should 
have  fought  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  over  zoning,  a  barking 
dog,  or  taxes. 

3.  He  must  have  education, 
and  by  education  I  assuredly  do 
not  mean  a  degree.  In  no  event 
will  he  have  attended  journal¬ 
ism  school,  although  he  may 
have  played  with  the  high-school 
paper.  His  education,  whether 
from  school  or  self-learning, 
was  rich  in  language;  he  knows 
where  commas,  semicolons,  and 
hyphens  belong.  He  does  not 
have  opinions  about  words;  he 
knows.  He  won’t  ask  the  man 
next  to  him  how  to  spell  naph¬ 
tha.  He  never  will  permit  com¬ 
prise  for  compose,  avoid  for 
avert,  anticipate  for  expect,  re¬ 
fuse  for  decline,  maintain  for 
contend,  nor  any  other  of  the 
innumerable  blunders  that  appal 
us  daily.  Beyond  the  knowledge 
of  language,  his  formal  school¬ 
ing  is  inconsequential.  He  learns 
more  from  life  in  10  minutes 
than  he  amassed  at  school  in  a 
month. 

4.  He  must  have  a  foul  mind. 
All  the  collector’s  items  that 
have  been  clipped  from  the  daily 
press  were  written  by  women, 
or  men  with  clean  minds.  He 
must  recognize  double  entendre 
(not  one  in  a  hundred  can  even 
pronounce  it),  and.  virtually  as 
imnortant,  know  when  to  let  it 
ride  through. 

No  Opinion,  Please 

5.  He  must  be  detached.  Copy- 
readers  who  are  opinionated 
about,  identified  with,  characters 
in  the  stories  cannot  be  objec¬ 
tive.  He  is  never  appalled,  awed, 
outraged,  or  moved.  He  reads 
disasters  with  the  same  calm¬ 
ness  he  accords  a  tree  planting. 
He  is  never  carried  away. 

6.  He  has  a  sense  of  humor. 
He  is  past  believing  things 
matter,  for  in  most  cases  they 
do  not.  His  sense  of  humor  will 
permit  him  to  play  with  words. 


but  to  write  not  more  than  one 
pun  a  year. 

7.  He  will  not  make  a  career 
out  of  your  rim.  He  is  not  a 
tramp,  but  he  knows  that  in 
three  years  or  so  he  has  given 
to  the  paper  everything  that  he 
alone  can  give.  In  that  time  he 
has  learned  all  the  paper  can 
teach.  He  knows  it  is  unfair  to 
him  to  repeat  the  same  year’s 
work  a  dozen  more  times  and 
unfair  that  the  paper  accept  the 
mediocrity  which  must  accom¬ 
pany  the  tedium.  If  he  is  not 
given  a  different  assignment, 
such  as  wire  editor  or  news  edi¬ 
tor,  he  should  go  elsewhere  and 
leave  his  spot  to  a  new  man  with 
fresh  ideas. 

8.  For  his  own  good,  he  will 
not  be  impressed  by  propa¬ 
ganda.  Most  of  his  copy  will 
have  come  through  handouts. 
Nothing  is  free;  in  each  handout 
an  ax  is  being  ground.  Whether 
the  story  originated  with  the 
medical  profession,  bar  associa¬ 
tion,  industry,  labor  union, 
church,  race  group,  or  antivivi- 
sectionists,  he  knows  its  purpose 
is  to  make  the  agency  look  good, 
and  in  passing  it  through  he  is 
helping  to  sell  it;  he  needn’t 
buy  it. 

Useless  But  Harmless 

It  is  virtually  unheard-of  to 
fire  a  copyreader  for  incompe¬ 
tence.  If  he  is  incompetent— a 
shoe  salesman  in  disguise — he 
is  recognized  by  the  dealer  as 
the  least  useful  entity  on  the 
desk,  and  he  handles  the 
weather,  features  he  can’t  harm, 
and  stories  of  ribbon  cuttings. 
He  is  impressed  by  government 
directives  and  statements  by 
people  with  degrees.  Like  the 
press  agent  who  comes  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  writes,  he  sold  his 
soul  in  place  of  the  talent  he 
could  not  offer.  He  is  useless, 
but  not  always  harmless  in  his 
naivete,  and  the  competent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  rim  carry  his  load. 
'They  do  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

How  are  copyreaders  obtain¬ 
able?  There  are  two  methods— 
one  untried  and  the  other  un¬ 
heard  of.  You  can  recogrnize  him 
when  he  walks  in  and  starts 
talking.  He  will  warm  up  right 
away  when  you  abstain  from 
shoving  a  personnel  form  under 
his  nose.  He  will  be  calm  and 
confident.  If  he  is  too  well 
dressed  and  manicured,  he  is 
selling  appearance,  not  talent 
If  he  is  seedy,  he  is  a  failure, 
and  you  don’t  want  him. 

His  choice  of  words  is  goodi 
but  he  is  not  overly  punctilious. 
He  laughs  easily  and  is  not 
anxious.  He  may  inquire  as  to 
the  scale,  but  not  when  is  pay 
day.  Kindness  and  consideration 
will  show  through.  He  wrill  be 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Stop!  Confucius  say  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape— don’t  forget  honorable  quotes! 


Confucius  right!  While  we  welcome  the  men-  “SCOTCH”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape  —  or 
tion  of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  “SCOTCH”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please 
you  respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it  is  just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank 
impossible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly :  you  for  your  cooperation. 

MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 
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Many  a  Word  Bandied 
’Twixt  Slot  and  Rim 


(Editor's  Xote:  The  author 
of  this  article  is  a  copy  reader 
of  many  years'  experience  who 
has  observed  slot  men  from 
every  angle  of  the  copy  desk. 
He  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous.) 

The  story  is  told  that  a  news¬ 
paper  hired  a  new  copy  reader 
and  he  wasn’t  working  out  so 
well.  The  paper’s  news  editor 
finally  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  The  rim  man  replied: 

“Well,  copy  reading  is  really 
not  my  work.  I'm  a  born  slot 
man.” 

Born  or  made,  the  slot  man 
appears  here  to  stay.  And,  as 
Ernest  R.  Tidyman  suggests, 
the  man  who  presides  over  the 
copy  desk  can  be  a  positive  force 
for  keeping  the  chairs  around 
the  rim  filled. 

But,  unfortunately  for  his 
newspaper,  too  often  he  proves 
to  be  a  bumbler  or  a  brow- 
beater,  or  both,  sending  a  copy 
reader  scampering  for  a  look  at 
the  help-wanted  ads. 

Not  that  copy  readers  should 
be  exempt  from  criticism.  Ob- 
'viously,  they  can’t  be.  And  not 
that  rim  occupants  resent  a 
“tough”  slot  man  who  cracks  the 
whip  in  making  them  meet  the 
editing  and  headline  writing 
standards  of  the  paper.  They 
don’t. 

Tlie  .'*lot  Man 

It’s  just  some  of  the  things 
slot  men  do.  Here  are  a  few'  ex¬ 
amples: 

A  sharp-tongued  slot  man  will 
eat  out  a  copy  reader  of  20 
years’  experience  as  though  he 
(the  rim  man)  were  a  rank 
novice.  Obviously,  the  morale  of 
that  copy  reader  isn’t  going  to 
be  of  the  highest,  and  that  may 
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be  reflected  in  his  future  work. 

Or  the  slot  man  who  needles 
an  old  hand  on  the  brink  of  re¬ 
tirement.  Perhaps  that  copy 
reader  isn’t  as  sharp  as  he  used 
to  be  in  the  springtime  of  his 
life,  but  he’s  still  a  good  copy 
reader  and  he  doesn’t  appreciate 
being  told  he  isn’t  what  he  used 
to  be. 

Then  there’s  the  slot  man  who 
uses  the  men  of  the  rim  as  a 
captive  audience  to  recite  his 
medical  histoi’y,  or  to  tell  limp 
jokes,  or  expound  his  political 
philosophy,  or  give  a  play-by- 
play  account  of  last  Saturday’s 
football  game  in  which  his  alma 
mammy  marched  to  another 
glorious  victory,  or  tell  about 
his  horticultural  triumphs  and 
tribulations,  and  so  on.  Most  of 
the  rim  listening  to  these  po¬ 
lemics  couldn’t  care  less. 

Still  another  slot  man  is  a 
fidgeter.  He  doesn’t  quite  know 
whether  to  pass  a  copy  reader’s 
work  or  kick  it  back.  His  favor¬ 
ite  procedure  is  to  stash  it  under 
some  other  copy,  sneak  another 
look  when  the  copy  reader  isn’t 
watching,  and  then  surrepti¬ 
tiously  fire  it  off  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  getting  rid  of  it  fast, 
as  though  it  were  a  hot  slug. 

Sliekler  for  Style 

There’s  also  the  stickler  for 
style.  Heaven  forbid,  if  a  copy 
reader  should  repeat  a  word  in  a 
head  in  the  interest  of  clarity. 
This  slot  man  would  rather  have 
a  headline  monstrosity  that  no 
reader  can  understand,  so  long 
as  it  violates  no  style  rule.  If 
there  is  anything  that  irritates 
a  rim  man,  it’s  a  slot  man  who 
is  picayune. 

There’s  also  the  heckling  slot 
man  who  uses  the  protection  of 
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•  TRAVEL  WITH 

to  LATIN  AMERICA 

March.  1958,  $1121 

A  month  myriad  sights  and  scenerv 

to  EUROPE 

July/Aurust.  1058,  $1098 
With  the  spotliKht  on  education 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

July/August.  1958.  $2500 
A  unique  opportunity  to  meet  interesting 
CK'ople.  visit  important  coimtrles.  see  ex¬ 
otic  places;  Mrs.  Lee  Hall.  NBC  cor- 
^esi»ondent  for  the  UNITED  NATIONS, 
will  be  the  group  coordinator. 

Tra\el  is  one  of  the  serrlces  offered  by 
Ite  National  Professional  Fraternity  for 
tVnmen  in  Journalism  to  members  and 
*ti»er  women  with  similar  interests. 

For  information^  tcrite  to 

T.  S.  P.  TRAVEL 
STUDY  ABROAD 

INCOaPO.ATlD 

250  West  57  St.  New  York  It.  N.  Y. 


his  position  to  make  personal 
cracks  about  his  co-workers, 
such  as,  “Where  did  you  get  the 
tie,  Joe,  in  the  garbage  can?” 
This  character  usually  has  a 
pretty  thin  skin  when  he’s  on 
the  receiving  end  of  the  barbs. 
A  copy  reader  who  twists  him 
may  wind  up  reading  briefs  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

Finally,  there’s  the  slot  man 
who  starts  the  day  off  like  a 
whirlwind,  catching  every  fum¬ 
ble  by  a  copy  reader,  but,  by  the 
third  edition,  he  has  slowed 
down  to  a  zephyr.  He’s  just  too 
tired  and  too  disgusted  to  care. 
But  if  anything  goes  sour,  it’s 
the  copy  reader  who  decorates 
the  carpet. 

Too  Bii>y 

Admittedly,  a  slot  man  has 
too  much  to  watch,  considering 
the  cascade  of  copy  which  pours 
over  the  average  metropolitan 
desk.  When  a  blooper  does  occur 
— and  they  will — he  can  truth¬ 
fully  say,  “I’m  too  busy  to  watch 
ever>’thing.”  However,  there  are 
certain  times  of  the  day  when 
the  pressure  is  off.  That’s  when 
he  could  do  a  better  job  of  back- 
•stopping  his  copy  readers,  but 
he  doesn’t. 

The  copy  reader-slot  man  re¬ 
lationship  is  an  intriguing  and 
delicate  one,  at  best,  and  it’s  no 
easy  task  for  a  slot  man  to  run 
a  happy,  as  well  as  an  efficient, 
desk.  He  has  to  keep  the  copy 
moving  and  wrestle  with  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  problems  in  addition  to 
supervising  his  men’s  work. 

So,  despite  differences  in 
caste,  copy  readers  and  their 
boss  leam  to  live  with  each 
other.  They  have  to  trust  each 
other  and  toil  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  harmony 
if  the  paper  is  ever  to  get  out. 

And  it’s  also  axiomatic  that 
copy  readers  don’t  like  slot  men 
until  they  in  turn  become  slot 
men.  Then  they  start  acting  like 
that  guy  in  the  slot.  Must  be 
the  job. 

• 

Goldstein,  Late  Wateh 
Veteran,  Dies  in  Calif. 

Los  Angeles 

Monroe  Goldstein,  77,  Hearst 
newspaper  veteran  and  a  co¬ 
founder  of  San  Francisco’s  Late 
Watch,  died  here  Nov.  21.  He 
served  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  for  three  dec¬ 
ades,  retiring  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Goldstein  was  a  police 
reporter  with  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  at  the  century’s  turn. 
With  the  late  W.  A.  “Doc” 
Mundell,  he  founded  the  Late 
Watch  organization  composed 
originally  of  newsmen  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  1906  earthquake  and 
fire. 
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enterprising  but  not  ambitious. 
He  will  have  the  savoir  faireof 
one  who  has  been  around,  yet 
he  won’t  be  too  good  for  you. 
He  may  be  21  years  old  or  lO. 
As  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  has 
pointed  out — and  proven — youtk 
is  not  dependent  upon  beinf 
young.  I  know  a  boy  of  15  whi 
is  educated  and  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate  of  65  who  is  not. 

This  Would  Be  a  Blessing 

A  profitable  system,  whid 
stick-in-the-muds  would  shy 
from  as  unthinkable,  would  be  a 
nationwide  exchange  aiTauge- 
ment,  instituted  by  copyreaders 
as  a  custom  and  blessed  by  man¬ 
agement — for  it  would  be  a 
blessing.  How  can  a  man  be 
urbane  and  understanding  if  he 
was  brought  up  in  one  town  and 
has  become  stuck  on  the  local 
paper?  Is  there  one  who  can  call 
himself  a  copyreader  who  never 
has  longed  to  live  awhile  near 
the  mountains  of  Idaho,  the  des¬ 
ert  of  Arizona,  the  beaches  of 
Florida,  the  activity  of  New 
York,  the  lakes  of  Minnesota? 
Some  day  he  may  want  to  settle 
forever,  but  he  cannot  know 
where  until  he  has  been  some¬ 
where,  If  he  is  afraid  of  makinR 
the  grade,  no  matter  where  he 
goes,  he  is  no  copyreader  to 
begin  with. 

Consider  Ambrose  Bierce’s 
definition  of  resident:  Unable  to 
leave, 

I  once  worked  on  a  desk  with 
a  man  who  so  despised  his  boss’s 
methods  he  developed  all  sorts 
of  ailments,  including  ulcers.  He 
had  an  offer  in  another  city,  but 
he  could  not  go — because  he  had 
bought  a  house  where  he  was 
If  his  character  had  been  that 
of  a  true  copyreader,  he  would 
have  made  three  calls:  one  to 
the  real-estate  man  (“Sell  my 
house”),  one  to  a  mover  (“Movo 
me  to  New  Haven”),  and  one  to 
his  wife  (“we  are  moving  to 
New  Haven  in  two  weeks”)— ■- 
that  order.  The  man  in  questior 
went  into  public  relations,  when 
he  and  his  ulcers  are  at  home 

We  agree  that  travel  is  broad¬ 
ening,  but  do  all  in  our  powfT 
to  prevent  it. 

The  day  should  come  when  it 
will  be  orthodox  to  tell  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  “I’ve  never  lived  in 
the  Northwest.  Any  objection  « 
I  write  Seattle  and  see  if  some 
one  there  would  like  to  work 
here  in  Baltimore  a  few  years. 

He  likely  will  answer, 
means — and,  er — see  if  the  edi¬ 
tor  wants  a  change  of  climate 
when  you  get  there.” 
LISHER  for  December  7,  195? 
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Text  of  Orders 


New  Mexico  Supreme 
Court  Bars  Pictures 


Santa  Fe 

New  Mexico’s  Supreme  Court 
has  issued  two  orders  which  will 
prohibit  photography,  record¬ 
ings  and  broadcasts  in  couit- 
rooms.  The  orders  become  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  1958. 

The  orders  were  somewhat 
more  restrictive  than  terms  of 
Canon  35  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  stating  that  the 
taking  of  pictures  or  recordings 
“shall  not  be  done  or  permitted.” 
Canon  35  recommends  that  such 
activities  only  “shall  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.” 

The  Supreme  Court  action 
was  sharply  criticized  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  New  Mexico 
press.  President  Paul  Tooley 
of  the  New  Mexico  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  said  the  issue  will  be 
taken  before  the  association  at 
its  January  convention  in  Carls¬ 
bad. 

Neil  Addington,  political 
writer  for  the  New  Mexican  and 
president  of  the  New  Mexico 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigrma 
Delta  Chi,  said,  “To  my  knowl¬ 


edge  the  court  has  never  solicited 
suggestions,  testimony  or  dem¬ 
onstrations  from  either  the 
newspapers  or  the  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Members  of  the  court  also 
admitted  they  had  not  polled 
either  the  district  judges  or  the 
State  Bar  Association  on  the 
subject.” 

A  possibility  that  newspapers 
would  attempt  to  establish  a 
boycott  of  courti’ooms  as  far  as 
photography  is  concerned  was 
broached  by  Loyd  Hackler,  city 
editor  of  the  New  Mexican.  The 
orders  will  permit  photography 
or  broadcasting  of  “proceedings 
other  than  judicial  proceedings, 
designed  and  carried  out  pri¬ 
marily  as  ceremonies,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  dignity  by  judges 
in  open  court.” 

Mr.  Hackler  said  his  pai)er 
“will  take  no  more  pictures  of 
judges  in  court-room  ceremo¬ 
nials.”  He  added  that  the  New 
Mexican  is  considering  assign¬ 
ment  of  an  artist  to  .sketch 
courtroom  proceedings. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS! 

FREE  serialization  of  a  famous 
WILLIAM  FAULKNER  NOVEL 


A  five-part  serialization  (7500  words)  of 
one  of  William  Faulkner's  most  exciting 
novels,  "Pylon",  is  now  available  FREE  to 
your  newspaper,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Tarnished  Angels". 

All  you  have  to  do  is  publish  the 
serialization  before  the  motion  picture, 
"The  Tarnished  Angels",  made  from  this 
story,  plays  in  your  city. 

This  outstanding  motion  picture,  starring 
the  Academy  Award  nominees  of  "Written  On 
The  Wind"  will  have  its  first  engagements 
in  the  United  States  early  in  1958. 

Exclusive  in  each  city  for  the  first 
newspaper  requesting  it. 


Wire,  write  or  phone: 

Exploitation  Department 
Universal  Pictures,  Inc 
445  Park  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 


mitted  Mr.  Wells  was  within 
his  rights  and  said  police  have 
no  authority  to  stop  news 


The  new  orders  say  :  authority  to  stop  news 

“The  purpose  of  judical  pi^-  photographers  from  taking  pic- 
ceedings  is  to  ascertain  the  juveniles  not  in  police 

truth.  Such  proceedings  should 

u,. _ 1 _ _ <-UoLUuy. 


be  conducted  with  fitting  dignity 
and  decorum,  in  a  manner  con¬ 
ducive  to  undisturbed  delibera- 


The  inspector  explained  the 
rules  in  his  state  mean  that 


tion,  indicative  of  their  import-  although  the  police  can  t  set  up 
ance  to  the  people  and  to  the  ^  Picture  or  help  a  photog- 
litigants,  and  in  an  atmosphere  rapher,  neither  can  they  prevent 
that  bespeaks  the  responsibilities  the  making  of  pictures,  under 


of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  administration  of  justice. 


similar  circumstances. 

Under  custody,  it’s  another 


“The  taking  of  photographs  in  matter,  he  said.  Then  the  photog- 
the  courtroom  during  progress  rapher  has  to  have  pemission 
of  judicial  proceedings  or  during  of  the  juvenile  court.  Of  course, 
any  recess  thereof  and  the  trans-  permission  or  no,  the  camera- 
mitting  or  sound-recording  of  man  can’t  interfere  with  the 
such  proceedings  for  broadcast-  work  of  police  or  emergency 
ing  by  radio  or  television  intro-  squadmen. 
duce  extraneous  influences  which  ♦  ♦  * 

tend  to  have  a  detrimental  psy-  i.|,.„„grapl,er 

chological  effect  on  the  partici¬ 
pants  and  to  divert  them  from  John  S.  Savage  of  the  Omaha 
the  proper  objectives  of  the  (Neb.)  World-Herald,  president 
trial;  they  shall  not  be  done  or  of  the  Omaha  Press  Club  and 
permitted.  the  Nebraska  Press  Photog¬ 

raphers  Association,  was  given 
UnanimoiLs  certificate  at  a  dinner-dance 

“Proceedings  other  than  ju-  organizations.  The 

dicial  proceedings,  designed  and  citation  named  Mr.  Savage 


carried  out  primarily  as  cere-  “Honorary  Mister  Press  Photog- 
monies,  and  conducted  with  dig-  rapher.  *  *  * 

nity  by  judges  in  open  court, 

may  properly  be  photographed  AKain»it  Public  Awards, 

in  or  broadcast  from  the  court-  „  „  ,  ,  „ 

room  with  the  permission  and  Colorado  way,  r^ion  9 

under  the  supervision  of  the  the  National  Press  Photog- 


raphers  Association  has  made  it 
The  rule  was  issued  with  the  i^no>^  that  it  is  opposed  to 

unanimous  consent  of  the  five  public  presentation  of  citations. 

Supreme  Court  justices.  Fred  M.  Mazzulla,  Denver 

♦  ♦  •  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 

O'Day  Sue*  freedom  of  information  com- 

.  ,  ,  mittee  of  his  region,  reports  this 

George  O  Day  of  the  Lo.s  j.^goiution  was  adopted  unan- 


Angelee  Herald-Ex  prexx  has 
filed  a  $15,116  suit  against  actor 
Jack  Palance  whom  he  accuses 
of  attacking  him  outside  Supe- 


imously: 

“Region  9  of  NPPA  opposes 
public  presentation  of  illumin- 


rior  Court  in  Santa  Monica,  fted  citations  within  our  region. 


^  Mr.’  O’Day^said  Mr.  Palance  iHumina^  citations  within 
struck  him  “about  the  head  and  region, 
body”  when  he  tried  to  photo-  association,  for  those  un¬ 

graph  the  actor  who  was  about  familiar  with  the  facts,  for 
to  appear  in  court  to  contest  some  time  has  carried  an  honor 


We  approve  private  presentation 


an  alimony  case. 


roll  in  its  house  magazine  nam- 


The  photographer’s  camera  iug  cooperative  judges,  and  the 
w'as  damaged.  judges  have  received  scrolls. 

*  *  *  “The  public  pre.sentation  of 

^ells  Wins  illuminated  scrolls  would  tend 

With  all  this  discussion  of  to  p’ ace  recipient  judges  in  an 
courtrooms,  lawsuits  and  ‘‘mbarrassing  position  and  lead 
judges,  perhaps  it’s  appropriate  pub'ic  generally  to  be  leve 
to  tell  the  story  of  Gene  Wells  ^hat  the  judge  might  or  could 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis-  influenced  by  receiving  some 
pdfch  notoriety  or  the  conferring  oi 

Mr!  Wells  won  his  case,  too,  M*’’  Mazzulla  ex- 

and  it  happened  this  way:  ained. 

On  an  accident  assignment 
involving  juveniles,  a  police  nf  Plav 

sergeant  warned  Mr.  Wells  not  »^reiiiiere  oi  riay 


to  take  pictures  because  the 
victims  were  teenagers.  The 
photographer  took  pictures  any- 


Hartford,  Conn. 
“Centennial,”  a  comedy  by 
James  Mills  of  the  editorial 


way,  and  the  Dispatch  used  a  staff,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  had 
shot.  its  premiere  at  the  University 

Later,  a  deputy  inspector  ad-  of  Hartford  here  Nov.  20. 
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protection 


TO  THE  EDITOR:  The  insurance  agent  we're  talking  about  in  this  ad  typifies  the  "American  agency 
system."  He  lives,  works,  pays  taxes,  and  spends  his  money  in  your  town.  He's  an  independent  business 
man,  who  represents  stock  insurance  companies  that  provide  quality  protection  with  full-time  service. 


'?/<5Y  Where  would  you 
■  find  the  answers? 


1.  What  kinds  of  insurance 
should  I  carry 
on  my  property?  ^  _ 


2.  How  muc/i  of  each 

do  I  need  ? 


How  can  I  be 
sure  of  quality 
protection  ? 


will  find  your  independent  local  insurance  agent 
or  broker  has  the  answers  to  all  these  questions. 

He  can  help  you  solve  your  insurance  problems, 
because  your  protection  is  his  business.  Located  in 
your  own  community,  he  knows  the  special  conditions 
of  the  area.  The  services  he  provides  are  based  on  his 
training  and  practical  experience. 

Just  a  telephone  call  may  be  all  that’s  needed 
to  answer  your  insurance  questions.  And  when  you 
buy  insurance,  insist  on  the  quality  protection  and 
full-time  service  of  Stock  Company  Insurance.  And  re- 
monilH'r:  if  yoii'ro  not  fully  insured  — it’s  not  enough! 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  An  organization  serving  the  Public  ani  the  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies  since  2866 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.,  222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago  6,  111.,  465  California  Street,  SAn  Francisco  4,  Cal. 
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CIRCULATION 


Dallas  News  Changes 
Contractor  System 


Dallas.  Tex. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  changed  from 
salaried  district  managers  to 
independent  contractors,  mark¬ 
ing  the  first  major  change  in  its 
home  delivery  operation  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Little 
Merchant  plan  30  years  ago. 

Incentive  Plan 

The  45  salaried  district  mana¬ 
gers  became  contractors  under 
an  incentive  type  agreement 
which  is  expected  to  produce 
more  home  delivery  subscribers 
in  Dallas  County,  according  to 
Sol  Katz,  News  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

There  is  also  a  change  in  the 
contractual  relationship  between 
the  1,300  carrier  boys  and  the 
Dallas  Morning  News.  Pre¬ 
viously  each  carrier  contracted 
his  route  from  the  Dallas  News. 
Under  the  new  set-up,  carriers 
in  each  district  are  under  con¬ 
tract  to  their  contractor. 

Route  Papers  in  Bulk 

Heretofore,  Dallas  News 
trucks  have  delivered  indi¬ 
vidually  prepared  routes  to  cor¬ 
ners  convenient  for  the  carriers. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
contractor  will  receive  his  pa¬ 
pers  in  bulk,  count  out  papers 
to  each  route  and  will  have  the 
responsibility  of  getting  bundles 
delivered  to  his  carriers. 

Carriers,  in  turn,  will  pur¬ 
chase  their  papers  directly  from 
their  contractors,  who  will  bill 
them  by  the  week  or  month. 
Carrier  accounts  are  shifted 
from  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  News  to  the  con- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Inveatigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
ereased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  tooeh  with  markstlng, 
advnrHtlng,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  mad 


NEWSPAPERHEWS 


FmblUkmd  forttUgktiy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

II  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 


tractors.  The  News  will  make  a 
single  bill  to  the  contractor  for 
all  papers  received  by  his  car¬ 
riers. 

Carriers  Bonded 

There  is  also  a  change  in  the 
bonding  of  carriers.  All  carriers 
are  now  to  be  bonded  by  the 
American  Automobile  Insurance 
Co.  Under  the  new  plan,  a  $10 
cash  deposit  and  a  25c  monthly 
bonding  fee  will  take  the  place 
of  cash  bonds  previously  re¬ 
quired  from  carriers.  The  News 
refunded  over  $30,000  in  cash 
bonds  to  carriers. 

The  25c  charge  will  be  added 
to  the  carrier’s  paper  bill  each 
month  by  the  contractor.  The 
$10  deposit  will  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  contractor. 

Rei’eive  Pension  Money 

Mr.  Katz  said  former  salaried 
district  managers  who  havejibw 
become  contractors  received 
from  the  News  money  placed  in 
a  pension  fund  for  News  em¬ 
ployes.  The  pension  plan,  under 
which  employes  are  not  required 
to  make  contributions,  permitted 
the  former  district  managers  to 
receive  their  share,  according  to 
years  of  service  with  the  News. 

The  change  from  salaried  dis¬ 
trict  managers  to  contractors  is 
not  an  innovation  as  far  as 
many  Texas  newspapers  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  News  is  one  of  the 
last  metropolitan  papers  in  the 
state  to  make  the  changeover 
for  its  home  delivery  circulation. 
• 

Price  Raised  to  7c 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Evening  News  and  the 
I  Courier-Express  advanced  their 
single  copy  prices  from  5c  to  7c 
this  week. 


BETTER  CIRCULATION 
BEGINS  WITH 


WRITI  TODAY 
FOR  CATALOG 
AND  PRICES 


a  dhrisioa  #1  Steel  City  Manufacturing  Co. 
Yeangstewn,  Ohio 


LANDMARKS  of  New  Yorli,  a  program  undertaken  by  the  New  York 
Community  Trust,  includes  two  newspaper  buildings.  F.  M.  Flynn,  left, 
publisher  of  the  News,  and  Orvil  Dryfoos,  right,  president  of  the  Times, 
hold  plaques  which  are  being  installed  on  the  News  skyscraper  end 
Times  Tower.  Ralph  Hayes,  director  of  Community  Trust,  is  in  the  center. 
Times  Tower,  home  of  E&P,  was  built  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs;  Times  occupied 
it  from  1905  until  1913.  News  Building  was  erected  in  1930  from  designs 
by  John  Mead  Howells  and  Raymond  Hood. 


Lawyer  Forecasts 
Bigger  Libel  Verdicts 

Seattle 

United  Press  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  of  Washington  State  were 
warned  here  (Nov.  16)  to  ex¬ 
pect  more  libel  cases  and  larger 
verdicts. 

Daniel  J.  Riviera,  Seattle 
lawyer  and  libel  expert,  said 
the  trend  in  libel  cases  appeared 
likely  to  follow  the  trend  in 
personal  injury  suits  —  with 
more  and  more  cases  brought 
to  trial  and  larger  verdicts  by 
juries. 

Juries  haven’t  looked  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  on  news¬ 
papers  in  recent  years,  Mr. 
Riviera  said.  He  also  called  for 
care  in  handling  of  stories  which 
might  offer  grounds  for  invasion 
of  privacy  suits. 

Ed.  Stanley,  managing  editor 
of  the  Aberdeen  Daily  World, 
was  named  chairman  of 
UPNEWS,  succeeding  Casey 
Davison  of  Bremerton  Sun. 
Patrick  J.  Owen,  Columbia 
Basin  News,  was  named  alter¬ 
nate  chairman. 

• 

New  Weekly 

Deming,  N.  M. 

The  Deming  Sun,  a  new  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  for  Luna  County, 
N.  M.,  began  publication  Nov. 
21.  Harold  Kotzker  and  Jay  J. 
Butler  are  co-publishers.  ’The 
first  edition  contained  50  full- 
size  pages. 

• 

Jubilee  -  Progress 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

The  Kinston  Daily  Free  Press, 
of  which  Galt  Braxton  is  pub¬ 
lisher,  issued  a  75th  Anniver¬ 
sary  and  Progress  Edition  of 
154  pages. 


Federal  Group 
In  Rhodesia 

Salisbury,  S.  R. 

The  Federal  Publishers  -As¬ 
sociation  of  Rhodesia  and  Ny- 
asaland  was  formed  recently 
here  with  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Federal  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  by  unanimous  vote. 

L.  E.  A.  Slater  who  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  new  as¬ 
sociation.  Among  those  present 
was  D.  H.  Ollemans,  a  past- 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Press  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  one  of  its  present  vice- 
presidents. 

There  are  three  Divisions 
(Daily  and  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Magazines  and  Periodicals,  and 
new'spapers  other  than  dailies 
and  Sundays)  in  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  representatives  of  over 
30  federal  publications  and  it 
was  agreed  to  maintain  close 
co-operation  with  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agents  Association  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  and  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 


Oil  College  Board 

Springfield,  Mass. 

William  Dwight,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
at  American  International  Col¬ 
lege  here.  Mr.  Dwight,  who  was 
elected  to  a  four-year  term,  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  mother,  the  late  Mrs. 
Minnie  Dwight,  as  a  member  of 
the  board. 
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NEW  HUSTLE  FOR  '58  . . .  CHEVROLET 
UGHT-  AND  MEDIUM -DUTY  HAULERS 


More  horsepower  •  .  .  more  staying  power  in  V8's  and  6's! 


New  Chevrolet  Ught-duty  Apache 
and  medium-duty  Viking  models 
bring  you  V8's  and  6's  that  deliver 
more  horsepower,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  dependable  hauling 
for  the  toughest  jobs  you’ve  got! 

There’s  new  standard  power  in  every  light-duty 
model ...  a  more  powerful  (145  h.p.!)  edition  of 
the  engine  most  famous  for  economy  and 
dependability,  the  rugged  Thriftmaster  6.  And 
the  optional  (extra-cost)  Trademaster  WSisaU 
new,  the  most  highly  powered  light-duty  truck 
engine  in  Chevrolet  history!  It’s  ready  to  go  to 


work  with  160  h.p.,  283  cubic  inches  of  displace¬ 
ment,  short-stroke  efficiency  and  weight-saving 
compactness! 

Chevy  for  ’58  is  here  with  new  medium-duty 
power,  too!  Standard  in  Series  50  L.C.F.  models 
is  a  new  version  of  the  Heavy-Duty  Task¬ 
master  V8,  with  160  h.p.  for  fleet  hauling  and 
new  durability  features  such  as  Stellite-faced 
exhaust  valves  and  induction-hardened  exhaust 
valve  seats.  And  standard  in  Series  60  models  is 
the  time-proved  Jobmaster  6  with  more  power 
than  ever— 150  h.p.— and  a  host  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  mean  more  economy  and  dependa¬ 
bility  on  jobs  that  work  a  truck  hard.  See  your 
Chevrolet  dealer  and  save  with  Chevy’s  new 
brand  of  hustle!  .  .  .  Chevrolet  Division  of 
General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Latest  editions  of  the  **Big  Wheel”  in  trucks  _ 

NEW  CHEVROLET  TASK  FORCE  58  TRUCKS 
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PKOMOTION 

Reporting  to  the  Public 
On  Public  Services 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Here’s  a  good  statement  for 
news])aper  promotion  people  to 
read : 

“An  American  newspaper’s 
obligation  extends  far  beyond 
that  of  publication  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  news,  although 
that  must  perforce  be  its  first 
consideration. 

“It  has  a  direct  responsibil¬ 
ity  not  only  to  its  readers,  but 
to  the  community  it  serves. 

“Its  influence  must  be  ex¬ 
erted  at  all  times  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  people  residing  in 
its  area.’’ 

This  is  basic,  of  course,  in 
good  editing  and  in  good  pro¬ 
motion.  Because  what  better 
promotion  can  you  have  for 
your  newspaper  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  seiwices  your  newspaper 
renders  its  community? 

The  statement  is  lifted  from 
a  brochure  issued  by  the  Los 
Angele-t  (Calif.)  Examiner.  It 
carries  the  signatures  of  Frank¬ 
lin  S.  Payne,  publisher,  and 
Warden  Woolard,  editor.  It  in¬ 


troduces  you  to  a  brief  report 
of  what  the  Examiner  regards 
as  its  outstanding  public  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  year. 

The  report  in  toto  is  not 
brief.  It  fills  a  60-page  brochure. 
The  report  of  each  public  sei-v- 
ice,  however,  is  brief,  perhaps 
too  brief  to  do  more  than  re¬ 
call  it  to  someone  who  has  al¬ 
ready  been  exposed  to  it. 

So  what  you  have  here  are 
29  brief  reports  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  promotions.  They  add  up  to 
an  impressive  score  for  any 
newspaper.  You  have  here  edi¬ 
torial  campaigns  dealing  with 
“our  wasteful  courts,’’  smog, 
the  general  hospital,  automa¬ 
tion,  the  city’s  new  civic  center, 
the  nursing  crisis,  pay  raises 
for  teachers,  firemen  and  po¬ 
licemen,  working  wives,  the 
water  problem,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  rather 
serious  and  important  problems, 
the  Examiner’s  report  covers 
public  services  in  lighter  areas 
— in  golf,  bowling,  little  league 


A  new 
exciting 
Newspaper 
Promotion... 


THEATRE  TRAINS  AND  PLANES  doesn’t  wait  for  the  big 

Broadway  shows  to  go  on  tour,  but  brings  plane  or 
trainloads  of  your  readers  to  Broadway.  Your  readers 
see  the  top  shows,  have  a  ball  in  New  York,  and  your 
newspaper  surrounds  itself  with  glory!  We  take  care  of 
all  the  details  .  .  .  you  just  sit  back  and  promote.  And, 
watch  the  results  of  a  terriffic  promotion.  Over  50 
newspapers  have  sponsored  Theatre  Trip  programs. 

It's  time  you  got  in  on  the  act. 


For  complete  information,  write  .  .  . 

Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 


tNCORPORATED 


235  West  46th  Street,  New  York  •  JUdson  2-5340  •  Bell  System  TWX  NY  1-2424 


and  big  league  baseball,  etc. 

Although  brief,  each  report 
is  well  written.  Even  better, 
however,  are  the  splendid  pho¬ 
tographs  that  illustrate  this  bro¬ 
chure,  one  picture  to  each  re¬ 
port,  but  that  picture  is  one 
that  tells  the  story  by  itself. 

We  have  but  one  quarrel  with 
this  effort.  It  is  otherwise  so 
eloquent,  it  needed  only  to  be 
titled  “Public  Seiwice.”  To  title 
it  “First  in  Public  Service” 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  negative 
use  of  the  superlative. 

♦  *  * 

Market  Stuff 

There  may  be  flies  on  some 
of  you  guys,  but  there’s  no 
whisper  of  recession  talk  in  San 
Jose.  In  fact,  a  factual  promo¬ 
tion  just  put  out  for  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News  by  Ridder-Johns,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  national  representatives, 
shows  it  to  be  the  “fastest  grow¬ 
ing  major  metropolitan  market 
in  the  U.  S.” 

The  facts  in  this  market  pre¬ 
sentation  are  neatly  put  to¬ 
gether  for  fast  and  impressive 
reception.  For  a  presentation 
that  has  no  illustrations  in  it, 
this  one  maintains  considerable 
visual  interest  nevertheless, 
which  shows  what  good  design 
and  good  typography  can  do. 

“Isn’t  Mother  Nature  kind?” 
asks  this  brochure.  “She  gave 
manufacturers  and  advertisers 
I  the  billion-dollar  Spokane  mai’- 
ket.”  Another  lively  promotion 
from  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

'  Spokesman-Review  and  Chron¬ 
icle  for  the  market  that  is  “four 
times  as  big  as  it  looks.” 

The  more  they  keep  promot¬ 
ing  “the  Big  Quad,”  the  more 
impressive  the  promotion  be¬ 
comes.  At  hand  is  a  fact-filled 
!  brochure  and  a  newspaper  sec- 
j  tion  bursting  with  information 
about  the  metropolitan  market 
made  up  of  Davenport,  Iowa; 

'  Rock  Island,  Moline  and  East 
Moline,  Ill.  The  idea  is  to  sell 
'  the  four  cities  as  one  market, 
and  with  promotion  like  this, 
the  idea  ought  to  get  across. 
Credit  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  the  Rock  Island  (Ill.) 
Argus  with  the  newspaper  sec- 
j  tion,  and  the  Davenport  (Iowa) 
i  Democrat  and  Times  with  the 
brochure. 

ip  Up  ifi 

Experience  Count!!> 

New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home 
News  checks  in  with  an  in-paper 
promotion  campaign  that  stacks 
up  as  one  of  the  better  efforts 
of  the  year.  Theme  is  “Experi¬ 
ence  Counts,”  and  each  ad  pre¬ 
sents  a  staff  member  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  at-work  picture  and 
tells  briefly  what  his  or  her  job 
is  and  what  experience  she  or 
he  brings  to  it. 


Ads  cover  editorial,  adverti*- 
ing  and  mechanical  staffers.  In 
a  small  community  like  New 
Brunswick,  many  of  these  staff¬ 
ers  will  be  recognized  by  their 
neighbors,  which  adds  strength 
to  this  promotion. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Bag 

Interesting  page  promotion 
put  together  by  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  shows  the  four  editiow 
published  the  morning  after 
Election  Day  and  the  changes 
occasioned  in  each  edition. 

Which  Paper 
Will  Boast 
Most  Awards? 

A  query  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Bulletin  will  send 
many  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
scurrying  to  their  trophy  cabi¬ 
nets. 

A  “championship”  is  at  stake. 

Which  is  the  most-cited  news¬ 
paper  represented  in  ASNE 
membership  ? 


i 

I 


51  Citalion^i 


W.  S.  Gilmore  nominates  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  letterhead  of 
Robert  M.  White  II,  co-editor. 
There  are  51  citations,  ranging 
from  honorable  mention  to  first 
prizes,  in  the  1947-57  period. 

According  to  the  E&P  Li¬ 
brary,  the  exact  number  of 
awards  which  any  one  news¬ 
paper  might  accumulate  is  an 
unknown  quantity.  .4  list  of 
major  prize  competitions  in 
journalism  appears  in  the  EDI¬ 


TOR  &  PUBLISHER  Interna¬ 
tional  Year  Book. 

Numerous  contests  of  local  or 
regional  qualifications,  commer¬ 
cial  or  public  relations  awards, 
and  local  civic  citations  crop  out 
every  day. 

Two  ambitious  attempts  at 
compilation  of  guides  to  awards 
have  been  made  this  year,  E4P 
Library  records  show.  The  Jour- 
nalism  Awards  Directory 
(priced  at  $2,  P.O.  Box  434,  RySi 
N.  Y.)  was  brought  out  last 
May.  It  now  contains  a  supple¬ 
ment  and  the  whole  record 
shows  more  than  200  awards 
in  all  fields  of  journalism. 

Milton  L.  Levy  of  Berkeley, 
Calif,  has  just  announced  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  revised  edition  of 
the  Honor  Awards  Handbook 
(priced  at  $5,  P.O.  Box  4®, 
Berkeley,  Calif.)  which  gives  in¬ 
formation  on  more  than  150  con¬ 
tests  in  journalism,  advertising, 
typography,  etc. 
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AIS  IMPORTAIST  AISISOVNCEMENT  FROM 
CVRREIST  AFFAIRS  FILMS  —  FOR  JANUARY 
RELEASE  —  THE  AGE  OF  OUTER  SPACE 


CURRENT  AFFAIRS  FILMSTRIPS  — 

AS  CURRENT  AS  TODAY'S  HEADLINES 

•  A  new  important  concept  in  newspaper-school  re¬ 
lations 

•  Vital  background  information  on  important  topics 
in  the  news 

•  Edited  by  Prof.  Manson  Van  B.  Jennings  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University 

•  Endorsed  by  leading  educators.  Only  available 
through  newspapers 

•  Stimulate  greater  interest  in  your  newspaper  in 
your  schools 
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NOW  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 
FORWARD-THINKING  NEWSPAPERS 


BALTIMORE  (Md.)  NEWS- 
POST 

BEAVER  (Pa.)  VALLEY  TIMES 
BUFFALO  (N.Y.)  EVENING 
NEWS 

CAMDEN  (N.J.)  COURIER-POST 
CARLISLE  (Pa.)  EVENING 
SENTINEL 

CHELSEA  (Mass.)  RECORD 
CINCINNATI  (Ohio)  TIMES- 
STAR 

CLEVELAND  (Ohio)  PRESS 
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H  ERALD 

TACOMA  (Wash.)  NEWS- 
TRIBUNE 

TROY  (Ohio)  DAILY  NEWS 
WAUKEGAN  (III.)  NEWS-SUN 
WINNIPEG  (Canada)  FREE- 
PRESS 

WORCESTER  (Mass.) 
TELEGRAM 
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EXCLUSIVE  AREAS  GOING  FAST.  MAKE  THESE 
VITAL  VISUAL  AIDS  AVAILABLE  TO  YOUR  SCHOOLS 


Write  or  wire  for  further  information, 
sample  filmstrip  available  upon  request: 

Current  Affairs  Films 
527  Madison  Ave. 

New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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nett  papers  have  spoken  with  “packing”  move  which  he  helped  the  Finger  Lakes  Park  Com-  ^  reporter  on  the  byraem 
a  single  voice.  They  have  never  to  defeat,  he  decided  to  back  mission.  Herald. 

printed  liquor  advertising.  As  Borah  for  the  Republican  Presi-  He  stood  up  under  the  strain  After  graduation  young  Gan- 

a  boy  in  Bolivar  he  tended  bar  dential  nomination.  Borah  ac-  of  these  multiple  activities,  he  nett  worked  as  a  reporter  for 
for  the  hangover  trade,  and  cepted  on  condition  that  Gan-  believed,  because  of  careful  at-  the  Syracuse  Herald  at  $15  a 
saw  the  wrecks  that  liquor  nett  go  on  the  ticket  with  him,  tention  to  his  health,  and  to  week,  good  pay  for  those  days, 
made.  He  said,  “I  saw  liquor  but  Alfred  Landon  was  nomi-  proper  exercise  (he  took  long  but  he  decided  to  return  to  Cor- 
make  a  lot  of  good  men  bad,  nated.  walks  before  breakfast).  But  nell  for  a  master’s  degree.  In 

but  I  never  saw  it  make  a  bad  Fought  New  Deal  after  a  stroke  suffered  at  his  Ithaca  again  his  news  service 

man  any  better.  I  made  up  my  Annalled  hv  Franklin  D  Rochester  desk  in  1948  he  tele-  kept  him  too  busy  to  register 
mind  that  if  I  ever  got  a  of  snendine-  the  sr&lphed  his  executives:  “Don’t  during  the  autumn  semester, 

chance,  I  would  fight  it.”  countrv  into  prosnerity  ^  and  overdo  if  you  can  help  it.  It  is  When  Cornell’s  president.  Dr. 

In  1950  when  he  saw  figures  other  government  control  meas-  ^  traveled,  at  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  was  ap- 

indicating  gross  liquor  sales  al-  u^gs  he  founded  the  National  at  too  fast  a  pace.”  pointed  chairman  of  a  Commis- 

most  equalled  those  of  depart-  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitu-  invariably  he  traveled  in  sion  to  visit  the  Philippines  and 

ment  stores,  he  said:  “When  I  tjonal  Government.  private  plane.  make  recommendations  on  their 

read  such  a  statement  I  re-  He  was  called  '“fascist”  on  ,  Gaiiriett  newspaper  story  government,  ^ank  Gannett 
joice  that  none  of  the  Gannett  ^he  floor  of  Congress  by  Repre-  epidemic  of  went  along  as  his  secretary, 

newspapers  publishes  a  line  sentative  Patman  and  identi-  scarlet  fever  in  Bolivar  in  1885.  Then  came  a  critical  point  in 

promoting  the  sale  of  liquor,  ^ed  as  “reactionary”  by  New  ^  nine-year  old  youngster  his  career.  He  once  described 
wine  or  beer.  Hundreds  of  Dealers  whom  he  opposed.  He  ^  newsboy’s  job  deliver-  it  this  way:  “When  I  was  re¬ 
thousands  of  dollars  of  such  ad-  replied  that  he  considered  him-  Rochester  Democrat  and  turning  home  I  received  s 

vertising  are  available  to  our  gg|f  «iiberal  and  progressive,”  Chronicle  to  help  pay  the  doctor  cablegram  in  Paris  from  Dr. 

newspapers  every  year,  but  I  hut  that  if  “conservative”  means  ministered  to  all  five  Schurman  saying  that  a  new 

will  not  take  a  dollar  of  such  preserve  “I’m  for  preserva-  Gannetts.  commission  had  been  appointed 

tion  and  j’jri  a  conservative.”  Born  on  Gannett  Hill  to  go  to  the  Philippines  headed 

Mr.  Gannett’s  dynamic  in-  in  1939  he  was  an  avowed  He  was  bom  Sept.  15,  1876  by  Dr.  William  Howard  ^t, 

terests  pushed  him  in  many  di-  candidate  for  the  Republican  in  a  gas-lit  clapboard  farm-  "’bo  was  then  a  judge  in  Ohio, 

rections.  He  sponsored  several  presidential  nomination,  and  re-  house  atop  brush-littered  Gan-  “Upon  arriving  home  I  had 
mechanical  improvements,  such  ceived  33  votes  on  the  first  bal-  nett  Hill  (named  after  his  fore-  a  long  talk  with  Dr.  Schurman, 
as  the  Teletypesetter — he  was  lot.  In  recent  years  he  was  an  fathers),  highest  spot  in  west-  who  told  me  Judge  Taft  was 
president  of  the  Teletypesetter  all-out  booster  of  Senator  era  central  New  York  over-  eager  to  have  me  as  his  secre- 
Corp.  in  the  pioneering  days  25  Robert  Taft  for  the  Presidency,  looking  the  southern  end  of  tary  because  I  had  learned 
years  ago.  He  contributed  gen-  He  was  a  director  of  the  As-  Lake  Canadaigua  in  the  finger  Spanish.  The  job  offered  me 
erously  to  the  support  of  the  sociated  Press  from  1935  to  lakes  region,  and  50  miles  the  same  salary  I  had  been  get- 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech-  1940,  president  of  the  New  southeast  of  Rochester.  ting — $3000  a  year  and  an  al* 

nology,  making  it  a  primary  York  State  Publishers’  Associa-  When  the  elder  Gannett  des-  lowance  for  expenses, 
center  of  research  in  printing  tion,  which  he  founded,  from  paired  of  making  things  grow  “This  was  quite  attractive  to 
machines  and  methods.  1921  to  1927,  president  of  the  on  this  farm,  he  moved  a  short  me,  a  young  fellow  just  out  ol 

Active  politically,  especially  New  York  Associated  Dailies  in  distance  to  Blood’s  Depot  as  a  college.  But  Dr.  Schurman  said 
during  the  New  Deal  era,  his  1916,  and  president  of  the  New  tenant  farmer.  He  was  neither  that  if  I  were  his  son  he  would 
agricultural  sympathies  led  him  York  Press  Association.  successful  as  a  farmer,  nor  as  advise  me  not  to  take  the  job 

to  advocate  a  commodity  dollar  A  trustee  of  Cornell  and  the  keeper  of  a  series  of  small-  He  said,  ‘You  intend  to  go  inU 
instead  of  the  fixed  gold  stand-  Keuka  College,  he  had  been  town  hotels.  But  young  Frank  newspaper  work.  So  get  in  b 
ard.  He  shared  the  general  en-  president  of  the  Coraellian  had  the  touch,  engaging  in  such  and  stay  in  it  without  beinj 
thusiasm  for  Roosevelt  reforms  Council  and  of  the  Society  of  profitable  enterprises  as  selling  led  astray.’ 
but  after  the  Supreme  Court  the  Genesee,  and  a  member  of  rubber  addressing  stamps  to  {Continued  on  page  68) 
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what  makes 
a  company 
a  good  citizen 


Kathy.  Others  (1.  to  r.)  are  Judy,  Mr.  Behnen,  Julie,  Tony,  George  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  Behnen. 


This  it  the  George  W.  Behnen  family  of  AfTton,  Missouri,  relaxing  in  the 
living  room  of  their  comfortable  home.  Seated  on  the  floor  are  Mike  and 
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leaders  and  public  servants.  Institutions,  too,  such  as  colleges, 
banks,  hospitals  and  insurance  companies  are  stockholders  in 
our  company.  And,  we’re  proud  to  say,  scores  of  our  own  em¬ 
ployees  in  Missouri  own  stock  in  the  company  as  well. 

Like  other  Missouri  families,  we  pay  taxes,  too.  For  instance, 
in  addition  to  federal  taxes  of  various  types.  Standard  Oil  pays 
taxes  which  go  to  support  local  and  state  governments  in 
Missouri.  Also,  in  accordance  with  your  laws,  we  collect  taxes 
from  customers  and  turn  the  money  over  to  your  government. 


Big  healthy  families  like  the  Behnens  are  a  tradition  in  Missouri. 
Mr.  Behnen  is  a  Standard  Oil  salesman,  and  we  wish  you  could 
meet  the  rest  of  the  family  he  belongs  to,  the  other  members  of 
his  Standard  Oil  family  who  live  and  work  in  this  state.  How 
many  folks  would  you  suppose  we’re  talking  about? 

First  there  are  our  employees,  hundreds  of  men  and  women, 
people  like  the  Behnens,  who  live  in  cities  and  towns  through¬ 
out  the  state  and  work  in  our  offices  and  in  the  field  to  help 
our  dealers  and  agents  serve  you  better. 

'Then  there  are  the  friendly  men  you  know  so  well,  the  more 
than  1,200  independent  businessmen  who  run  the  Standard 
stations  serving  you  all  over  Missouri.  And,  of  course,  our 
agents,  some  250  men  working  for  and  with  Missouri  farmers, 
winter  and  sximmer,  bringing  them  the  many  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  so  important  in  the  modem,  efficient  farming  practices 
for  which  the  Show  Me  State  is  noted. 

The  total  number  of  Standard  shareholders  in  Missouri  at 
the  last  count  was  6,543.  Standard  Oil  stock  is  held  by  retired 
teachers  and  new  babies,  by  farmers,  ministers,  bankers,  union 


What  makes  a  company  a  good  citizen? 

Citizenship  is  a  privilege.  A  good  citizen  assumes  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  toward  his  community  which  accompany  this  privi¬ 
lege.  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  people  assume  these 
responsibilities  by  trying  at  all  times  to  contribute  to  the 
security,  the  economic  well-being,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  communities  in  which  they  live  and  work. 
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Tom  Ryan  is  an  accountant  at  Standard's  St. 
Louis  office.  He  is  one  of  hundreds  of  persons 
employed  by  Standard  Oil  in  Missouri.  In  turn, 
this  makes  more  business  for  other  Missouri 
companies— and  more  jobs,  too. 


A.  H.  Botot  of  Springfield  recently  retired  after 
31  years  of  service  with  Standard  Oil.  He  has 
been  one  of  our  stockholders  since  1927.  And,  by 
the  way.  Standard  this  year  paid  dividends  to 
Missouri  owners  for  the  64th  consecutive  year. 


One  way  you  can  actually  see  a  tax!  It’s  a  new 
public  school  in  St.  Louis.  Each  year  Standard 
Oil  pays  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  local  and 
state  taxes  which  help  support  community  and 
state  services. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (INDIANA) 


If  you  live  in  Missouri,  you  probably  hove  seen  this  od.  Or,  advertisement  like  it.  Such  advertising  helps  develop  public 
if  you  live  in  one  of  the  other  Mid-American  states  where  understanding  of  the  contributions  the  oil  business  mokes  to 
Standard  Oil  products  are  sold,  you  may  have  seen  an  the  general  welfare  of  the  communities  it  served 
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Gannett 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


“I  told  Judge  Taft  I  was 
sorry,  but  could  not  accept  the 
job.  I  would  have  been  with 
Taft  when  he  was  in  the  White 
House.” 

He  took,  instead,  a  job  as 
city  editor  of  the  Ithaca  News 
at  $780  a  year. 

Strong  News  Policy 
The  young  city  editor  had 
definite  ideas  concerning  the 
duties  of  a  newspaper.  He 
printed  news  that  merchants 
feared  would  scare  business 
away,  and  the  advertisers 
backed  down. 

When  he  became  business 
manager  of  the  Ithaca  News 
with  a  larger  staff  he  protested 
acceptance  of  public  printing 
through  favor  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  state  committee  because 
it  would  neces-sitate  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  and  make  the 
paper  financially  dependent 
upon  the  party’s  favor. 

His  resignation  led  to  brief 
association  with  two  early  pic¬ 
ture  magazines,  Leslie’s  Weekly 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Index,  from 
which  he  turned  to  his  first 
venture  in  ownership.  Between 
trains  in  Elmira  Mr.  Gannett 
learned  that  Erwin  Davenport, 
a  young  fellow  whom  he  had 
known  in  Ithaca,  had  purchased 
a  half-interest  in  the  Elmira 
Gazette,  and  would  like  a  part¬ 
ner  to  purchase  the  other  half 
and  handle  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Gannett  had  only  $3000,  but 
he  raised  the  additional  cash  as 
a  “character  loan,”  and  soon  he 
and  Davenport  were  providing 
hard  competition  to  the  Elmira 
Star.  Mr.  Gannett  then  estab¬ 
lished  the  pattern  that  was  to 
characterize  much  of  his  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  publishing  field. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  Star 
owner  that  Elmira  was  a  good 
one-newspaper  town,  but  not 
a  good  two-newspaper  town. 
'The  two  papers  merged  into 
the  Star-Gazette,  which  was 
immediately  successful.  This 
newspaper  became  a  testing 
laboratory  for  many  of  the 
policies  that  later  were  en¬ 
couraged.  One  successful  pro¬ 
cedure  adopted  by  Mr.  Gannett 
was  to  bear  down  heavily  with 
a  black  pencil  on  the  ostenta¬ 
tious  verbiage  which  charac¬ 
terized  many  newspapers  in 
that  day. 

He  and  his  partners,  while 
willing  to  take  part  in  politics, 
aimed  their  political  moves  at 
better  city  government  rather 
than  serving  either  party  and 


FATHER  to  SON — On  a  visit  to  Bradley  University  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gannett  gave  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  some  pointers  on  makeup.  Among  the  students  was  his  adopted  son,  Dixon,  at  right. 


proved,  when  the  politicians  and 
brewery  interests  set  up  a  rival 
paper,  that  a  newspaper  operat¬ 
ing  for  itself  and  its  community 
could  defeat  one  operating  as  a 
tool. 

The  Gazette  had  been  strong¬ 
ly  Democratic  when  the  part¬ 
ners  purchased  it.  (Gannett  in 
those  days  was  al.“o  a  Demo¬ 
crat.)  T^e  Star,  owned  by 
James  F.  Woodford  and  Sey¬ 
mour  Copeland,  had  been  Re¬ 
publican.  The  merged  newspa¬ 
per  directed  by  the  four  equal 
partners  took  an  independent 
stand. 

Frank  Tripp  on  Team 

When  Mr.  Gannett  inspected 
the  editoiial  room  of  this  paper 
of  which  he  was  now  half 
owner  he  met  a  young  $16  a 
week  reporter  named  Frank  E. 
Tripp.  Said  Mr.  Gannett  in  a 


recollection  of  later  years,  “He 
was  by  far  the  best  reporter  on 
the  paper.  I  took  the  position 
of  city  editor  and  Frank  Tripp 
was  directly  under  me.  He  had 
a  great  sense  of  humor  and  we 
had  a  fine  time  working  to  make 
the  Gazette  the  greatest  paper 
in  the  world.” 

That  close  Gannett-Tripp  re¬ 
lationship  continued  through 
Mr.  Gannett’s  life  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Gannett  Group.  At 
Mr.  Gannett’s  death  Mr.  Tripp 
is  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  and  author  of 
a  syndicated  column. 

Gannett  soon  borrowed  again 
and  bought  the  Ithaca  Journal. 
Then  he  and  his  partners  joined 
in  buying  the  Rochester  Times 
and  Union  and  Advertiser, 
merging  them  into  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union. 


THE  INITIAL  TEAM — If  hat  been  FEG  and  FET  for  many  years  in  the 
Gannett  organization.  The  picture,  taken  25  years  ago,  shows  Frank 
Gannett  and  Frank  Tripp  at  the  letter's  desk  in  Elmira. 
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It  All  Started 
With  $3,000 

A  personal  capital  of  $3,000 
started  Frank  E.  Gannett,  near¬ 
ly  50  years  ago,  toward  control 
of  one  of  the  country’s  most 
important  newspaper  groups. 

That,  and  the  coincidence  of 
meeting  an  old  friend  in  El¬ 
mira,  while  changing  trains  en- 
route  to  Ithaca.  The  friend 
was  John  Causer,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  Ithaca  hotel  and 
knew  of  young  Gannett’s  suc¬ 
cess  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Ithaca  Daily  News. 

“Frank,  there  is  a  great 
opening  here  for  you  and  1 
hope  you'll  take  it,”  Causer 
told  Gannett.  “A  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Davenport  has 
come  from  Nebraska  and 
bought  a  half-interest  l«i  tfe 
Gazette.  The  other  half  is  still 
for  sale.” 

The  other  half  was  owned  by 
former  Govenior  David  B.  Hill 
who  had  retired  from  active  af' 
fairs  two  years  before.  “1  took 
the  first  train  to  Albany,”  Mr. 
Gannett  related  in  later  years 
“Senator  Hill  chatted  for  hours 
about  his  political  experiences 
but  it  was  difficult  to  get  him 
to  talk  about  the  Elmira  Ga 
zette.  He  told  me  he  had  con 
tinued  his  interest  in  the  (j* 
zette  so  that  it  could  praise 
him  as  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator,  but  that  the 
Gazette  was  not  making  money 
and  he  was  in  a  mood  to  b* 
rid  of  it. 

“Mr.  Hill  asked  me  how  much 
money  I  had.”  The  money  younf 
Gannett  had  was  $3000  in  P*^' 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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There  may  be  many  ways  to  use  adhesive 
bandages . . .  but  there’s  only  one  way  to  use 
the  BAND-AID  trademark  correctly. . .please  say 

BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages 


Remember — all  adhesive  bandages  are  not  BAND- 
AID  Adhesive  Bandages!  “BAND-AID”  is  actually  a 
trademark  .  . .  one  of  the  most  widely  known  in  the 
world  . . ,  recognized  in  more  than  50  countries. 

It  means  Johnson  &  Johnson,  not  the  name  of  a 
product . .  .and  it  refers  to  a  whole  family  of  products 
made  only  by  Johnson  &  Johnson. 

The  “BAND-AID”  trademark  is  always  foUowed 
by  the  product  name,  i.  e.  BAND-AID  Plastic  Strips, 
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BAND-AID  Plastic  Tape,  BAND-AID  Butterfly  Clo¬ 
sures,  BAND-AID  Patch,  Spot,  Strip. 

We  appreciate  your  mentioning  our  products  and 
we  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  when  you 
do,  won’t  you  please  use  the  full  name  correctly? 

The  most  trusted  name  in  surgical  dressings 


Gannett 

{Continued  from  page  68) 

■onal  sayings,  but  a  borrowing 
power  of  $7000.  Two  lawyer 
friends,  Howard  and  Fordyce 
Cobb,  had  agreed  to  sign  a  note 
on  which  he  borrowed  $2000, 
and  the  bank  in  Bolivar,  where 
he  had  attended  high  school, 
loaned  him  $5000.  That  added 
np  to  $10,000,  but  Mr.  Hill  told 
him,  “That  isn’t  enough  money 
to  buy  my  interest  in  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  I  am  afraid  we  can’t  do 
business.” 

But  then,  Mr.  Gannett  re¬ 
lated,  “for  some  reason  I  shall 
never  know,  he  suddenly  be¬ 
came  interested  in  me  personal¬ 
ly  and  showed  a  desire  to  have 
me  obtain  his  half-interest  in 
the  Gazette.  He  asked  me  if  I 
could  put  that  $10,000  down  on 
the  spot,  and  when  I  replied 
I  could  he'  said,  ’If  you  will  do 
that  I  will  be  generous  with 
you  and  accept  your  note  for 
the  remainder  of  the  purchase 
price.’  ” 

Thus  was  the  Gannett  news¬ 
paper  group  bora.  At  Mr.  Gan- 
nett’s  death  it  consisted  of  23 
newspapers  in  19  cities,  and  the 
last  of  these  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  as  recently  as  Nov.  10, 
1954. 

In  1907  the  partners  Gannett 
and  Davenport  merged  their 
paper  with  the  Elmira  Star, 
and  Mr.  Gannett  became'  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Star-Gazette. 

He  purchased  the  Ithaca 
Journal  in  1912  and  later 
merged  it  with  the  Ithaca 
News. 

With  associates  in  1918  Mr. 
Gannett  purchased  the  Reehea- 
ter  Union  and  Advertiser  and 
the  Rochester  Evening  Times. 
He  merged  the  two  papers  as 
the  Rochester  Times-Union,  and 
this  became  his  “home”  news¬ 
paper.  He  maintained  offices 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
solidly  imposing  Times-Union 
building,  and  of  all  his  papers 
only  the  Times-Union  carried 
his  name  in  the  masthead  as 
publisher. 

Utica  Properties  Added 

Mr.  Gannett  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  next  purchased  the  Utica 
Observer  and  the  Utica  Herald- 
Dispatch,  combining  them  into 
the  Utica  Observer  Dispatch. 

In  July  1923,  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette  acquired  the  Elmira 
Telegram  and  the  Elmira  AdL- 
vertiser,  each  paper,  however, 
retaining  its  own  name  and 
individuality. 

In  January,  1924,  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett  purchased  the  holdings  of 
two  associates  who  had  up  to 


-  Foundation  Has 

^  ’  Stock  Control 

The  Frank  E.  Gannett  News- 
paper  Foundation,  Inc.,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1935  to  perpetuate 
the  policies  of  the  Gannett 
new.spaper  group,  will  be  the 
administrative  organization  and 
controlling  owner  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

The  foundation  will  continue 
publication  of  the  newspapers 
with  community  service  rather 
than  profits  as  its  paramount 
objective.  After  payment  of 
dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock,  the  remainder  of  surplus 
earnings  will  be  used  for  char¬ 
itable,  educational  and  general 
philanthropic  purposes  in  cities 
and  districts  where  Gannett 
new’spapers  were  located  and 
generally  circulated. 

CORNELLIAN  at  SYRACUSE— Whan  Chancellor  Tolley  (center)  con- 

fcrred  honorary  law  degrees  of  Syracuse  University  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  airangement,  The  Gan- 

Gannett  a  tew  years  a9o.  nett  newspapers  are  a  very 

important  part  of  the  life  of 

that  time  been  interested  with  pher  he  “virtually  gave  away  communities  in  which  they 

him  in  the  properties.  Then  after  a  disastrous  experience.  jj,.g  published,  and  Frank 
came  the  purchase  of  the  A’cw-  n..t  nf  Akron  wanted  to  make  sure  they 

burgh  News,  1925;  Plainfield  would  not  pass  into  the  hands 

(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  Bea^con  ^Iso  spoke  wist-  of  interests  who  might  change 

News,  Clean  Herald,  19271  fully,  in  later  years,  of  his  their  character  and  cause  them 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Al-  ugar-purchase  of  the  Akron  to  have  an  unwholesome  influ- 
bany  Aeu.s  and  Knickerbocker  ^gacon-Journal.  “We  put  down  ence  on  their  communities.” 

LTaronff/r  The  foundation  has  made  a 

R^ubU^n  Jou^al^  paper  was  „^,^ber  of  grants  to  colleges 

tViP  Malone  Telenram  1929  owned  by  the  father  of  John  universities  for  research 

Mr.  Gannett  a"lso  held  an  in-  LSi^nlwi^peT  1  n' ' 

terest  in  the  American  Agricul-  .  ,  j  •  $450,000  to  Corae  1  ni 

turist  a  famous  old  semi-  The  father  got  involved  in  versity  for  construction  of  a 
monthly  farm  paper  politics  and  decided  he  student  health  clinic.  Funds  are 

In  1934  he  purchased  for  his  wanted  to  run  for  Congress.  He  to  be  provided  over  a  20-year 
group  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com-  aPP^aled  beginning  m  1955. 

mercial  News  and  the  Sara-  ^""‘ract  with  him  so  he  could 

togian  at  Saratoga  Springs,  have  the  paper  to  support  him.  newspaper  and  radio 

The  Utica  Press,  a  moi-ning  edidntwant  o  go  o  ron  gj^pigygg  established  by 

ne'wspaper,  was  acquired  in  ®  opposi  ion  o  r.  Gannett  in  1950  at  an  ini- 

1935,  the  Massena  Observer  in  Knight,  so  we  tore  up  the  con-  ^5  500. 


came  the  purchase  of  the  New¬ 
burgh  News,  1925;  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  Be({con 
News,  Clean  Herald,  1927 ; 


ne'wspaper,  was  acquired  in 
1935,  the  Massena  Observer  in 


In  1937  Mr.  Gannett  effected  ^  *1*^  ,  ..  . 

one  of  the  most  unusual  news-  This  foundation  sends  swr« 
paper  transactions  on  record,  of  deserving  newspaperbojs  to 
It  involved  the  abandonment  of  collep.  Selections  are  made  by 
a  newspaper  in  Rochester  by  individual  Gannett  newspa 
Hearst  in  exchange  for  a  P®*'®* 
switch  of  operations  in  Albany.  Miller  Is  President 

Gannett  merg^ed  the  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  Evening  News  Frank  Tripp  is  chairman  of 


1937,  Ogdensburg  Advance-  f^act.  qqq 

News  in  1940,  and  the  Bing-  “That  paper  is  now  worth  „  Gannett  is  chairman  of 

hamton  Press  in  1943.  The  several  million  dollars  and  yet  ^gard  of  tie  ^rank  G«- 
properties  included  affiiliated  we  let  it  slip  through  our  Newspaperboy  Scholar- 

radio  stations  in  Rochester,  fingers  to  be  good  fellows.  ships  Inc 

Olean,  Elmira  and  Danville.  In  1937  Mr.  Gannett  effected  j  ..  j 

,  .  one  of  the  most  unusual  news-  This  foundation  sends  swr« 

InTeleviBion  p^pg^  transactions  on  record,  of  deserving  newspaperbojs  to 

On  Nov.  1,  1953,  thd  first  It  involved  the  abandonment  of  Jhe ^di^iS*  Gannrtt  ^etspa^ 

Gannett  television  station  went  a  newspaper  in  Rochester  by 
on  the  air.  It  was  WHEC-TV,  Hearst  in  exchange  for  a  P®*®' 

Rochester.  The  next  year  switch  of  operations  in  Albany.  Miller  Is  President 

WDAN-T'V,  began  operations  Gannett  merg^ed  the  Knicker-  _  ,  _  .  ...  ./ 

at  Danville  Ill.  On  Nov.  16,  bocker  Press  and  Evening  News  Frank  Tripp  is  chairman  oi 
iqi^A  Mr  ’onnnptt  mirrlin«ied  into  the  Knickerbocker  News  the  board  of  the  Frank  E.  Gsn- 
^  Niagara  fIuT{N  y  TgI  i"  the'  six-day  afternoon  field  nett  Newspaper  Foundation. 
zette  t  is  {H.  X.)  U  Hearst  got  the  Sunday  field  Inc.  and  Paul  Miller,  who  was 

Two  newspapers  once  under  exclusively  for  his  Times-Union  elected  president  of  the  Gan- 
Mr  Gannett’s  control  he  dis-  which  changed  from  afternoon  nett  Company  several  montJis 

posed  of.  In  1926  he  purchased  ^  morning.  ago  when  Mr.  Gannett  w^ 

the  TFtnsfon-Safcm  (N.  C.)  During  his  illness  and  inac-  namw  president  emeritus, 

Sentinel,  which  he  sold  within  tivity  in  business  affairs,  Mr.  president  of  the  foundation, 
a  year  because  “it  was  my  only  Gannett’s  empire  has  been  ex-  Principal  officers  of  the  Gan- 
paper  in  the  South.”  For  three  panded  by  addition  of  a  Sunday  nett  newspapers  serve  as  dirK- 
years,  from  1929  to  1931,  he'  paper  at  Niagara  Falls  and  pur-  tors,  along  with  two  promin®* 
owned  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  chase  of  a  television  station  at  businessmen  who  were  longtiw* 
which  according  to  a  biog^ra-  Stockton,  Calif.  friends  of  Mr.  Gannett. 
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Laurence  Todd 
Victim  of  Cancer 

Washington 

Laurence  Todd,  74,  retired 
Washinprton  correspondent  of 
TASS,  died  Nov.  30  of  cancer. 
The  scholarly  descendent  of  a 
Colonial  who  fought  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  son  of 
a  founder  of  the  Republican 
Pai-ty,  Mr.  Todd  described  him¬ 
self  as  a  Socialist  and  non¬ 
member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Under  oath  before  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee  last  year,  he 
volunteered  the  information  that 
he  was  not  and  had  never  been 
a  CP  member. 

Mr.  Todd  w’as  bom  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  worked  for  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Gazette  while  attending 
the  University  of  Michigan. 
Later  newspaper  jobs  were  with 
California  newspapers;  he 
joined  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  United  Press  in  time  to  cover 
President  Wilson’s  inauguration. 
After  switching  to  International 
News  Seivice  and  w'orking  as  a 
Congressional  secretary  he 
wrote  for  labor  newspapers.  He 
was  a  part-time  reporter  for 
T.4SS  when  the  United  States 
recognized  Russia.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  TASS  bureau 
here  and  held  that  position  until 
1948  when  the  Kremlin  decreed 
all  bureaus  of  the  government- 
controlled  press  must  be  headed 
by  Russians.  He  remained  as  a 
contributor  to  the  press  associa¬ 
tion  until  his  retirement  in  1951. 

• 

Thomas  McMorrow, 
Realty  Editor,  Dies 

Thomas  McMorrow,  award¬ 
winning  real  estate  editor  of  the 
A'etv  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News  and  author  of  hundreds 
of  magazine  stories  and  articles, 
died  Nov.  18  in  Kingsbridge 
Veterans  Hospital,  The  Bronx. 
He  was  71. 

Mr.  McMori’ow,  who  had  been 
suffering  from  cancer,  had  a 
stroke  on  Nov.  2. 

His  careers  for  more  than 
half  a  century  covered  such 
varied  fields  as  baseball,  law, 
construction,  free  lance  writing, 
and  journalism. 

A  son,  Thomas  Evers,  is 
sports  editor  for  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News,  and  another  son, 
Frederick  James,  is  a  desk  man 
with  the  Long  Island  Press. 

McComas  Dies 

O.  Parker  McComas,  presi¬ 
dent,  Philip  Morris  Inc.,  died 
in  New  York  this  week  follow¬ 
ing  an  operation.  He  was  62. 

72 


Obituary 

Herbert  Jordan,  55,  Austin, 
Minn.,  furniture  store  executive 
and  former  sports  writer  for 
the  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe 
Gazette;  of  a  heart  attack  while 
shoveling  snow;  Nov.  18. 

*  *  ♦ 

Garner  RoNBry,  65,  associate 
editor  of  the  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Record  newspapers  and  a 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Nov.  20.  He  was  with  the  Trib¬ 
une  seven  years  and  left  in 
1930  because  of  ill  health.  He 
joined  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Times 
in  1932. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  Bye,  70,  one  of  the 
foremost  literary  agents  in  the 
country  and  a  former  newspa¬ 
perman,  after  a  long  illness; 
Nov.  24.  He  started  his  career 
as  a  newspaperman  with  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

♦  *  * 

Ruth  D.  Kulinski,  46,  so¬ 
ciety  columnist  for  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  previously 
with  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle,  of  a  heart  attack; 
Nov.  21. 

*  *  * 

John  L.  Morrison,  87,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(Pa.)  Record-Argus,  of  pneu¬ 
monia;  Nov.  20.  He  was  a 
founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  « 

Jared  G.  Smith,  91,  dean  of 
Honolulu  reporters,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 
Advertiser’s  staff  for  43  years; 
Nov.  19.  He  wrote  his  last 
column  for  the  Advertiser  April 
28. 

«  «  ♦ 

Jesse  K.  Brown,  78,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  veteran  on  San 

Francisco  duty  as  a  telegrapher 
at  the  time  of  the  1906  earth¬ 
quake  and  fire;  Nov.  17. 

♦  ♦ 

Frederick  M.  Hawkins,  who 
retired  10  years  ago  as  a  copy 
editor  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  in  a  Caldwell,  N.  J., 
hospital;  Nov.  27.  He  had  served 
as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  night  editor 
of  the  World  and  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

*  if  It 

Joseph  M.  Whalen,  64,  re¬ 
tired  Philadelphia  newspaper 
advertising  executive;  Nov.  26. 
He  was  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  until  he  retired  this  year. 
*  * 

Albert  M.  Pattison,  for  42 
years  a  free  lance  artist  for 
the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette; 
Nov.  26.  He  was  in  his  late  70s. 


Victor  E.  Martin,  77,  former 
reporter  for  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
Statesman  and  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Tele grayn,  and  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Florist  and  Nurseryman 
magazine;  Nov.  24. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  R.  Mobtet,  94,  editor 
emeritus  and  principal  owner 
of  the  Monynouth  (Ill.)  Review- 
Atlas;  Nov.  24. 

*  *  if 

William  Powers,  63,  former 
Chicinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
sports  reporter  and  fonner  dog 
track  publicity  man,  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

J.  Neal  C adieu  Sr.,  53,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  County 
Journal  and  Post-Dispatch  at 
Rockingham,  N.  C. ;  Nov.  26. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Gurney,  69,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  newspaperman; 
Nov.  25.  He  was  successively 
reporter,  night  editor,  news  and 
magazine  editor  of  the  Victoria 
Colonist. 

*  *  if 

Charles  J.  L.  May,  83,  re¬ 
tired  thi’ee  years  ago  after  56 
years  as  reporter  for  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Netvs-Press;  Nov. 
23. 

«  O' 

Ulysses  A.  Brown,  77,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Arnold 
(Neb.)  Sentinel,  Wood  River 
(Neb.)  Sunbeam  and  president 
of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Daily  Herald  until  1954;  Nov. 
20. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Roy  S.  Hall,  72,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N. 
J.)  Evening  News,  after  a  long 
illness;  Nov.  25.  He  was  city 
editor  of  the  paper  from  1906 
to  1914  and  later  was  a  special 
agent  for  the  FBI. 

*  a  * 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Farrell,  50, 
secretaiy-librarian  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger.  She 
was  private  secretaiy  to  Purser 
Hewitt,  executive  editor. 

• 

Russell  C.  Harris, 
Adman,  Dies  at  64 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Russell  C.  Hai'ris,  64,  veteran 
advertising  executive  of  the 
Btiffalo  Courier  Express,  died 
Nov.  26  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  Harris  had  served  the 
Courier  Express  since  1928.  He 
was  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  from  1928  to  Jan.  1,  1956, 
when  he  was  named  manager 
of  sales  training. 

Mr.  Harris  seiwed  on  several 
committees  in  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Peter  B.  Kyne, 
Writer,  Dies 

San  Francisco 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  77,  who  early 
turned  from  reporting  to  short 
story  writing  and  fame,  died 
here  Nov.  25.  He  had  been  hos¬ 
pitalized  for  more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  Kyne  served  on  both  the 
old  San  Francisco  Morning  Call 
and  the  one-time  San  Francisco 
Sun.  Adversity  was  a  factor  in 
turning  him  from  police  and 
waterfront  reporter  to  top-flight 
fiction  writer,  friends  recalled. 

The  newsman  was  hospitalized 
by  an  appendectomy.  While  re¬ 
covering  in  Mt.  Zion  Hospital, 
he  pondered  how  he  could  meet 
his  bills.  It  was  then  that  a  check 
arrived  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  to  pay  for  a  sub¬ 
mitted  manuscript  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  “any  time  you  want  to  try 
a  story  again,  send  it  to  us.” 

The  author’s  Cappy  Ricks, 
who  appeared  in  two  novels  and 
a  play,  was  termed  remarkably 
like  the  late  S.  A.  “Sam” 
Perkins,  Washington  State  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Blue  Vase,  a  story  of  a 
reporter’s  quest  for  the  antique 
desired  and  demanded  by  his 
publisher,  was  based  on  an 
actual  incident  in  the  collecting 
career  of  the  late  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  Mr.  Kyne  once 
told  E  &  P. 

• 

Coleman,  Ex-Detroit 
Free  Press  M.  E.,  Dies 

San  Francisco 
Daniel  D.  J.  Coleman,  68, 
copy  editor,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  since  1944  and  a  fonner 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  died  Nov,  22.  He 
was  stricken  with  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  while  watching  television. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  copy  editor 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  Examiner.  A  Mexi¬ 
can  correspondent  for  the  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Post-Sentinel  during 
Pancho  Villa’s  uprising,  be 
seiwed  in  World  War  I  before 
becoming  Free  Press  managing 
editor. 

• 

Mrs.  Flanagan  Dies 

Washington’ 
Mrs.  Romilda  L.  Flanagan, 
secretary  to  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
vicepresident  and  Washington 
manager  of  the  United  Press, 
died  Nov.  24  after  major  sur¬ 
gery.  She  had  worked  for  UP 
since  June  1940.  Her  husband 
is  chief  of  congressional  liaison 
for  the  Army  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment. 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


Steelaire  Home.  The  entire  structural  frame  of  this  house  is  made  from  tough,  cold-formed  steel,  so  it  is  unaffected  hy  rot, 
fungus,  and  termites.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  steel  frame  resists  warping  and  sagging.  It’s  one  of  a  Hne  of 
Steelaire  homes  and  is  made  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Homes  Division  of  United  States  Steel. 


mm 


World’s  Biggest  Crowd.  On  power  shovels,  a  “crowd”  is  the  arm  which  moves 
the  dipper  and  dipper-stick  forward  and  back.  It  coordinates  closely  with  the  lift 
motion  of  the  dipper,  and  is  a  key  part  in  the  operation  of  the  shovel  which  must 
withstand  extremes  of  stress  at  any  temperature.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  biggest 
crowd  ever  built,  now  installed  on  the  biggest  power  shovel  in  the  world.  It’s  made 
from  USS  “T-1”  Steel,  the  remarkable  new  constructional  alloy  steel  developed 
by  United  States  Steel.  An  exceptionally  strong  and  tough  steel,  it  is  noted  for  its 
welding  characteristics.  “USS”  and  “T-I’’  are  registered  trademarks. 

Slap  That  Bermudavarius!  The  Talbot  Brothers  of  Bermuda,  famous  for  their 
colorful  calypso  music,  recently  retired  their  homemade  packing-case  “bass  viol,” 
and  proudly  premiered  in  its  place  the  world’s  first  Stainless  Steel  bass  viol  (or 
dog  house  or  Bermudavarius,  as  it’s  customarily  referred  to).  An  exact  replica  in 
USS  Stainless  Steel  of  their  original  homemade  design,  it  was  built  for  them  under 
U.  S.  Steel’s  supervision  by  a  well-known  manufacturer  of  Stainless  Steel  sinks 
who  commented  that  the  fabricating  job  wasn’t  difficult— but  certainly  was  different. 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


AMERICAN  BRIDGE  .  .  .  AMERICAN  STEEL  I  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE  .  .  .  C0LUMBIA-6ENEVA  STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  ...  GERRARO  STEEL  STRAPRING  ...  NATIONAL  TUBE  ...  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE  COAL  I  IRON  ...  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES  ...  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  .  Diviuomt  of  INITED  STATES  STEU  COIPMATION.  PinSBMOl 
UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 


Watch  the  United  States  Steel  Hour  on  TV  every  other  Wednesday  (10  p.m.  Eastern  time). 

*  7-2213 
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SYNDICATES 


Cartoonists  Aid  PAL 
With  Scholarships 


By  James  L.  Collings 


A  cartoonist’s  predilection  for  A1  Dome,  who  heads  the 
police  memorabilia  has  led  to  Famous  Artists  Schools,  West- 

the  establishment  of  two  scholar-  port.  Conn.,  donated  a  one-year 

ships  by  the  National  Cartoon-  scholarship  at  his  school  for  the 

ists  Society.  first-place  winner,  and  the  sec- 

As  Johnny  Pierotti,  NCS  ond-place  winner  gets  a  scholar- 

president,  tells  it.  Jay  (“Pot-  ship  to  the  Cartoonists  and  II- 

tsy”)  Irving,  the  man  who  lustrators  School  in  Manhattan, 

collects  police  items,  got  to-  The  winners  will  be  announced 

gether  with  friends  in  the  New  in  the  Spring. 

York  City  Police  Department  Johnny  pointed  out  that 
concerning  the  Police  Athletic  scholarship-giving  is  nothing 

League.  new  to  the  society.  For  the  past 

“That  was  three-four  months  eight  years,  he  said,  the  winners 

ago,”  Johnny  explained,  “and  of  the  Hospital  Veterans  Artists 

as  a  result  of  their  talks  our  and  Writing  contest  which  they 

board  and  police  officials  of  PAL  sponsor  have  received  engraved 

met.  They  said  they  were  T-squares  and  a  free  course  at  Current  History.  He  now  free- 

putting  on  a  drive  for  funds  the  Famous  Artists  Schools  plus  lances, 

and  could  use  some  help  from  a  $50  cash  prize.  Other  winners  Mr.  Brodney  writes: 

us.  also  get  cash  prizes  and  art  kits.  “Jimmy  Hoffa,  today,  is  fight- 

“So  we  put  on  one  of  our  *  *  #  ing  for  his  life — the  life  anc 

regular  shows  in  Manhattan.  career  he  has  built  for  himselJ 

\ ou  know,  the  sort  of  thing  Hoffa  Series  ip  America’s  trade  iininns.  A1 

we  do  around  the  country  and 
abroad — chalk  talks  and  so  on.  ,  ,, 

In  this  case,  we  had  15  cartoon- 
ists  and  models  for  the  pleasure  ‘ 

of  the  800  volunteers  who  were 
going  to  act  as  bellringers  for  '  ’ 

the  PAL.  The  idea  was  to 
spark  them  on.”  “hot”  by 

The  show  was  well  received,  whatever 
as  it  always  is,  and  that  night 
NCS  decided  to  go  one  step 
further  by  sponsoring  scholar¬ 
ships  for  the  first  two  winners 
of  the  annual  PAL  art  show,  for 
which  society  members  act  as  Moscow 
judges.  served  as 


RETURN  FROM  MOSCOW — The  Hearst  Task  Force  (William  Randolph 
Hears!  Jr.,  Bob  Considine  and  Frank  Conniff)  completed  a  six-week  tour 
abroad  this  week  and  came  home  to  write  uncensored  dispatches  for 
the  Hearst  Newspapers.  They  had  a  three-hour-35-minute  interview  with 
Kruschchev  at  the  Kremlin. 


career,  pnuusopny,  am-  attacked  on  all  fronts.” 

bitions,  companions.  *  *  ♦ 

Australian-bom  Brodney,  38,  Silhouette  Conte.st 

was  once  a  UP  correspondent  in 

for  three  years,  and  The  Register  and  Tribune 

associate  editor  of  Syndicate  has  taken  over  syn¬ 
dication  of  a  “Silhouette  Con¬ 
test”  originated  by  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press.  Release: 

Jan.  13. 

This  is  a  renewed  version  of 
a  contest  the  Press  has  run 

twice  before  successfully.  The 


You  can  have  a  babv  a  week! 


^  ^  And  they're  the  stork's  selertest  selection ...  the  pick 

I  I  of  perambulator  society,  heart-winning  Dimpled 

M  -  Dons  and  Beauty-spot  Bettys.  pin-up  pretties  of  the 
.  diaper  pin  set... guaranteed  to  get  readers  ga-ga! 

Constance  Bannister'^ 

79)(3  Babies . .  .the  best  pix  by  the  best  t  S  baby  photographer 
...a  different  pose  with  funny  caption  for  each  week  of  the  year. 
Kditors  can  have  the  full  set  of  glossy  prints— or  smaller 
sets  of  10  or  more.  Can  be  run  regularly ...  as  pages  or  double 
spreads ...  spotted  from  time  to  time...  or  as  feature  page 
hrighteners.  The  Bannister  Babies  are  circulation  charmers!  For 
specimens  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. 


Briefs 

Mike  Angelo  has  given  up 
self-syndication  of  “Emily  and 
Mabel.”  The  gag  panel  is  nov 
being  handled  by  Metcalf  Fea¬ 
tures  of  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

How  does  bachelorette  Gisele 
MacKenzie  keep  suitors  from 
her  door  —  or  does  she?  Read 
Earl  Wilson’s  paperback  opns- 
“The  NBC  Book  of  Stars,”  and 
find  out. 


Year-End  Reviews 


Corrected  TTS  Tape 


tion  of  editorial  color  art  toi 
Christmas  on  tap.  It’s  done 
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Chicayn  T'ribun^"JVt>ir  Ynrk\otvs 

Trlhunv  Tnir^r,  Vhlrann 


Jim  Reeves  was  manning  one  of  Mobil's 
drilling-rig-to-shore  radios  in  Sabine  Pass, 
Texas,  when  Hurricane  Audrey  barreled  in.  He 
flashed  orders  to  the  men  on  the  Gulf:  “Lash 
down  equipment!  Abandon  drilling  platforms!” 

Then  Reeves  could  have  left.  He  didn't.  He 
stayed  to  help  others.  All  night  long,  as  the  hur¬ 
ricane  mounted  and  rising  waters  threatened  to 
maroon  him,  he  carried  or  led  dazed  and  fright¬ 
ened  youngsters  and  adults  to  safety. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  call  it  a  night,  he  got 
a  call  for  help  from  a  grandmother  cut  off  with 
her  two  small  granddaughters.  Floodwaters  al¬ 
ready  swirled  above  floor  level  of  their  one- 
story  home.  Screaming  winds  hurled  heavy 
branches  and  bits  of  debris  through  the  air. 
Power  lines  snapped  like  whips. 

Reeves  plunged  into  water  up  to  his  waist  to 
fight  his  way  to  the  stricken  house.  He  tied  the 
little  girls  together.  Then,  cradling  them  in  one 
arm,  and  supporting  the  grandmother  with  the 
other,  he  struggled  back  to  safety. 

Jim  Reeves  typified  oilmen  throughout  that 
storm-swept  area.  And  the  story  has  been  the 
same  before,  in  tornadoes,  flash-floods  and  bliz¬ 
zards. 

Knowing  how  to  battle  disaster  gets  built  into 
oilmen.  In  finding,  producing  and  moving  oil, 
they  learn  how  to  cope  with  nature  in  her  trick¬ 
iest  moods. 

And,  they  have  the  heart. 
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5  Sunday 
Papers  Get 
Auto  Section 


3  Girls  Cop 
Ford’s  Press 
Scholarships 


Detroit 

Journalism  will  soon  be  a 
woman’s  world  —  if  the  Ford 
Motor  Company’s  scholarship 
awards,  resulting  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Teen-Age  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  here  in  October,  are  signs 
of  a  trend. 

Five  college  scholarships  were 
presented  —  and  the  first  three 
places  w’ere  won  by  girls. 


Half  in  Color 


Of  the  16  pages,  eight  are  in 
four-color,  eight  in  black  and 
white.  The  section  is  headed 
“World’s  Finest  Motor  Cars." 
Pictured  and  described  are  13 
different  Studebaker  models, 
four  Packard,  and  nine  Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz.  An  additional  2,000,- 
000  copies  of  the  rotogravure 
section  are  being  published  by 
the  agency  for  distribution  to 
Studebaker-Packard  dealers. 

Dependent  upon  dealer  reac¬ 
tion  to  this  type  of  advertising, 
the  campaign  may  be  expanded 
to  other  Sunday  newspapers. 
James  H.  Cobb,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  office  of  BDA,  is 
account  executive  for  Stude¬ 
baker-Packard. 

Idea  for  the  section  was  pre¬ 
sented  through  Ronald  Gall,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations, 
Curtiss- Wright,  Inc.,  financial 
backer  of  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  section  basically  covers  thiw 
selling  points:  (1)  fashion  in 
taste  and  styling;  (2)  crafts¬ 
manship  in  detail;  and  (3)  a 
complete  choice  of  models. 

BDA  produced  the  section  in 
14  days,  working  under  pressuie- 


the  writers  of  the  stories  sub-  mon  in  wffiich  she  reviews  the 
mitted  in  the  contest.  News  contents  of  national  magazines, 
stories  on  the  press  preview  Miss  Gaylord  lives  in  Washing- 
and  a  questionnaire  on  current  ton  where  she  has  been  engaged 
events,  history  and  industry  in  newspaper  writing  for  some 
fonned  the  basis  of  the  judging,  time.  Her  father  is  president 
While  the  youths  were  at  the  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
conference,  they  applied  them-  ^ 

selves  to  digging  up  news  stories 
and  bombarding  Ford  executives  Stereos 

and  engineers  with  questions 

about  the  automobile  industry  Detroit 

and  the  1958  Ford  models.  Detroit  Stereotypers  Local 
Also  they  spent  long  hours  in  No.  9  and  Detroit  Newspaper 
the  press  rooms  sending  a  rec-  Publishers  Association  have 
ord  number  of  words  by  wire  completed  a  two-year  contract, 
to  their  sponsoring  newspapers.  It  calls  for  a  $4-a-week  raise 
It  is  understood  that  plans  for  the  year  beginning  Dec.  1 
are  being  considered  to  repeat  and  another  $3  hike  for  the 
the  teen-age  conference.  second  year. 


Frances  Brown 


Frances  Brown,  representing 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  took  first  prize.  Frances, 
17-year-old  science  major  and 
editor-in-chief  of  her  high  school 
paper,  was  judged  the  best  of 
the  135  teen-agers  who  covered 
the  Ford  Press  Preview  present¬ 
ing  the  1958  models. 

Her  award  provides  up  to  $2,- 
000  a  year  for  four  years,  ap¬ 
plied  to  tuition,  fees,  books,  room 
and  board  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses. 

The  Ford  Division  had 
planned  to  make  only  one  major 
award,  but  J.  0.  Wright,  vice- 
president  and  division  manager, 
said  that  the  keenness  of  the 
competition  and  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  the  teen-agers  brought 
a  decision  to  make  four  more 
awards. 

Second  place,  a  $2,500  schol¬ 
arship,  went  to  Marcia  Robin¬ 
son,  16,  representing  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

Third  place,  $1,500  scholar¬ 
ship,  went  to  Bettie  Shotten- 
fels,  representing  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Fourth  place,  a  $1,000  schol¬ 
arship,  went  to  John  C.  Farrell, 
17,  representing  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 


Family  in  Color 

Rockford,  HI- 
The  first  local  news  picture 
in  full  color  was  printed  byth* 
Rockford  Register-Republic  o” 
Thanksgiving  Day.  The  picture- 
taken  by  Don  Holt,  staff  photo?' 
^  ’  rapher,  was  arranged  by 
lit  William  K.  Todd,  wife  of  the 
business  manager.  It  showed  the 
five  Todd  children  in  Thanksp^' 
ing  prayer. 
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Bettie  Shottenfels  with  Henry  Ford  II. 


Pick  up  Payload  in 
Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  ^‘City 


m 


If  you’re  running  through  Pennsylvania  like  an  express  train,  stop!  Start  fatten¬ 
ing  your  sales  by  selling  its  No.  3  “City.”  This  important  market  holds  an  un¬ 
duplicated  sixth  of  the  people,  paychecks,  and  spendable  income  of  America’s 
third  biggest  State. 

There’s  staggering  payload  still  left  in  the  Keystone  State  .  .  .  even  after  you’ve 
sold  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  We’re  speaking  about  the  14  lively  trading 
centers  that  make  up  Pennsylvania’s  third  “City.”  You  won’t  find  it  on  a  map,  but 
its  buying  power  is  alive  and  active.  It  has  over  150  blocks  of  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  food  markets,  and  drugstores  .  .  .  selling  space  by  the  mile  to 
cater  to  its  quarter-million  families.  Last  year,  they 
spent  over  S800  million  in  their  favorite  local  stores. 


‘SJt, 

'4i>' 


These  prosperous  Pennsylvanians  buy  through  the  hometown  newspapers  they 
read  every  day.  The  14  high-impact  dailies  listed  below  reach  a  concentration  of 
consumers  in  these  trade  centers  unequalled  by  any  other  medium.  Clip  this  news¬ 
paper  list  now’  to  remind  you  that  .  .  .  when  you  sell  Pennsylvania,  sell  all  of  it. 


Sell  Pennsylvania’s  I\o.  3  tcith  These  Newspapers: 


BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  • 

CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  (E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS-DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN 

EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES- 
MIRROR  (E)  *  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  GAZETTE  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 
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YolCve  just  had  a  letter  from  an  account 

executive  in  ISeiv  York.  A  client  of  his  agency  wants  to 

market  test  a  new  detergent,  and  a  friend 

of  his  on  the  Trib  has  suggested  your  city 

as  a  possible  test  area.  You  smile  and 

say  to  yourself  ...  ' 

JUST  CAN’T  HAVE  ENOUGH  FRIENDS 

As  a  newspaper  publisher,  you  just  can’t  have  ioo  many  friends,  both  in  your 
city  and  in  the  national  newspaper  community.  In  a  recent  survey  of  100  im- 
poi-tant  newspaper  publishers,  half  of  them  revealed  that  advertising  agency 
people  as  well  as  advertisers  ask  them — or  members  of  their  staffs — for 
recommendations  of  newspapers  in  other  cities  in  which  to  advertise. 

For,  who  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  intimately  the  “newspaper  commu¬ 
nity”  than  newspapermen  themselves?  Friendship  begins  with  knowing.  And 
the  best  way  to  have  people  get  to  know  you  better  is  to  tell  your  story  in 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Progressive  publishers  find  Editor  &  Publisher  an  indispensable  advertising 
medium  with  which  to  cultivate  friends,  because  in  its  pages  you  can  talk  with 
your  fellow  newspapermen  as  one  friend  to  another.  Nine  out  of  ten  newspaper 
publishers  interviewed  at  the  last  ANPA  Convention  said  they  read  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

You’ll  be  surprised  at  how  many  top-drawer  advertising  people  and  public- 
relations  men  are  also  interested  in  your  newspaper.  They  invest  much  of  their 
money,  their  effort,  and  their  future  with  you,  and  they  want  to  know  what  is 
being  accomplished. 

You’ll  recognize  a  lot  of  the  faces  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  audience  .  .  . 
people  whose  opinions  and  good-will  can  be  important  to  your  reputation  and 
your  future  ...  as  well  as  people  who  influence  a  good  deal  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  going  into  newspapers.  And,  you’ll  never  find  a  better  place  to  talk 
with  them — nor  a  place  where  they’ll  be  more  willing  to  listen — than  through 
the  advertising  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  Publisher  •  1475  Broadway  •  New  York  56,  N.  Y. 
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City  Editor’s 
Chores  Eased; 
Larger  Staff 


Henning,  81, 
Tells  Rewards 
Of  Journalism 


Chicago  The 

the  a  move  > 

the 

the  honor  of  the  c 

Press  Vet-  idea  ] 

PI^ESS  VETERAN  OF  THE  YEAR  title  is  bestowed  on  Arthur  Sears  relieve 
The  81-year-old  veteran,  in  Henning  at  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans*  dinner.  The  8 1 -year-old  Wash-  handling 

crisp  style,  set  forth  the  funda-  ington  correspondent-emeritus  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  pictured  details— 

mental  precepts  of  the  newspa-  between  Charles  Collins,  left,  and  George  T.  Schreiber,  the  Trib’s  gcheduh 

per  profession.  “The  reporter  assistant  city  editor,  who  is  the  veterans'  new  chairman.  keeping 

of  the  news  is  the  prime  his-  ...  ...  ,  ,,.  ,.,  ,,,  Hav®  ai 

torian,”  he  told  members  of  satisfaction  of  writing  the  stoiy,  for  duty  and  the  whole  bureau  s 

the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As-  Presenting  all  the  information  strove  to  the  early  hours  of 
sociation  at  the  19th  annual  available  in  the  framework  of  Monday  to  gather  the  details  of  e  « 

dinner  here  drama  of  the  incident.  You  a  story  that  the  Roosevelt  ad-  i 

“He  gives  the  first  account  for  weeks,  ministration,  already  on  the  de-  Pat^ 

of  an  event  of  local  nerhan-?  necessary,  on  a  murder  mys-  fensive,  was  unwilling  to  dis-  editors 

national  and  intematioLl  im-  ^ry  or  other  major  assignment,  close  No  story  better  than  that  mot^  t 

portance,”  said  Mr  Henning  thrilled  to  the  gizzard,  illustrates  the  problem  of  the  assistar 

“Historians  for  generations  may  y®"  score  a  scoop  but  plumb  reporter  to  discover  the  truth, 
go  back  to  his  account  to  judge  tbe  depths  of  despond  if  you  First  .Story 

its  accuracy,  its  completeness,  tind  you  have  been  scooped,  in  “The  first  story  gave  the  bar-  Mimi 

its  integrity.”  whole  or  in  part.  The  reporter  gg^  sketch  of  the  catastrophe  to  retary 

learns  that  woe  betides  him  who  gur  navy.  Day  by  day  and  week  ceeds  N 
.Mild  .-Wannered  has  overlooked  an  important  by  week  the  details  leaked  out,  the  lett 

The  mild-mannered  Mr.  Hen-  fact  or  feature  of  the  story.  finally  disclosing  that  Washing-  Sheld 

ning  was  described  by  his  fel-  “To  the  repoi*ter  who  brings  ton  knew,  from  intercepted  the  Ne, 
low  newsmen  as  “the  ideal  news-  enthusiasm  to  his  profession  all  Japanese  messages,  of  the  im-  city  de 

paperman,”  who  knew  every  assignments,  whether  big  or  lit-  pending  attack,  which  but  for  staff  a 

President  since  Theodore  Roose-  tie,  whether  in  Chicago,  Spring-  official  incompetence  could  have  Adams, 

velt.  “There  is  no  other  living  field  or  Washington,  whether  at  been  averted.  created 

man  who  has  been  so  long  iden-  home  or  abroad  are  interesting,  “The  greatest  purpose  of  all  suburbi 

tified  with  the  communication  many  of  them  exciting,  and  a  should  be  the  cultivation  of  com-  Mars 

of  political  news  and  opinion  challenge  to  his  power  to  in-  plete  objectivity  in  news  report-  city  edi 

to  the  American  people,”  said  vestigate  and  narrate.  Outstand-  ing.  The  accomplished  news  re-  will  coi 
Charles  Collins,  past  chairman  ing  in  my  experience  were  the  porter  must  be  able  to  compre-  assignr 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Vets  and  stories  of  the  car  bam  bandits  hend  all  the  ramifications  of  the  mains 
member  of  the  Tribune  editorial  ^nd  the  Iroquois  theater -fire  in  story  he  is  called  upon  to  nar-  desk  pi 
staff,  in  presenting  the  Press  Chicago,  the  famous  deadlocked  rate.  He  must  be  able  to  see  the  was  no 
Veteran  of  the  Year  plaque  to  Republican  state  convention  in  human  drama  in  every  news  Inste 

Mr.  Henning.  Springfield  that  nominated  De-  event  the  better  to  give  it  in-  ^11  city 

Mr.  Henning,  chief  of  the  neen  for  governor  on  the  79th  terest  and  vividness  to  the  o^g  la 
Washington  bureau  from  1914  ballot,  the  1912  national  conven-  reader.  And  he  must  do  all  this  four  se 


newspaper.  He  who  can  achieve  Assessments 

these  things  is  a  great  reporter  rri  n  d  •  i  l  ? 

who  sheds  glory  upon  our  be-  Raised  Dec. 

loved  profession.”  Members  of  the  Associated 

- -  M  I  .  Press  have  been  notified  that 

assessments  will  be  adjusted 
Dec.  15  to  provide  additional 
revenue  to  meet  higher  operating 
costs  and  other  financial  obli- 

change  in  assess- 
ment  for  basic  service  was  made 
in  1952,  using  the  decennial 
.  census  figures  of  1950  for  ap- 


newspaper  reporter.  What  is  under  by  Calvin  Coolidge,  the 
there  more  exciting  than  a  first  political  drama  that  led  to  the 
row  seat  at  the  drama  of  the  unseating  of  Senator  Lorimer 
news,  that  phantasmagoria  of  Illinois  for  corrupt  election, 

the  actions  and  interactions,  the  "i^ht  session  of  congress 
noble  and  the  ignoble  motives  when  President  Wilson  called 
of  men?  Often  the  reporter  declaration  of  war  on  Ger- 
views  the  tragedy  and  comedy  luuny. 
of  the  human  drama  from  a  Oilds 

point  behind  the  scenes  where  “By  all  odds  the  most  excit- 
he  can  see  and  describe  the  ing  story  I  ever  helped  to  cover 
seamy  side  of  history.  in  Washington  was  the  Japanese 

“There  is  the  thrill  of  get-  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  which 
ting  the  story,  often  involving  brought  the  United  States  into 
the  matching  of  wits  with  keen  World  War  II  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 
news-gathering  competitors  or  That  was  a  hectic  Sunday  for 
with  persons  who  would  sup-  all  reporters.  Men  whose  day 
press  the  information.  Then  the  off  it  was  promptly  reported 
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Crick’s  Polar 
Story  Enough 
To  Fill  a  Book 


Mailers  Vote 
IMU  as  Agent 
In  Detroit 


Portland,  Ore. 
Rolla  J.  “Bud”  Crick  is  back 
at  his  desk  in  the  newsroom  of 
-but  he’s 


Detroit 

Mailers  of  the  three  Detroit 
^  dailies — Times,  \eu's  and  Free 

Press — kave  voted  overwhelm- 
Ks  ingly  in  favor  of  representation 

M|r  by  the  independent  International 

||^|U  Mailers  Union. 

Results  a  two-day  election 
here  were  announced  by  Peter 
Walther,  National  Labor  Rela- 

QpraP  tions  Board  agent. 

Mr.  Walther  said  380  voted 
'  for  the  IMU,  32  voted  for 

||M|ff  two  ballots  were 

Bfl[  others 

Mb  The  mailers  been  repre- 

AT  LONG  LAST,  after  42,000  miles  of  travel.  Rolla  J.  Crick,  at  right,  sented  for  bargaining  purposes 

Oregon  Journal  reporter,  catches  up  with  an  Antarctic  Emperor  penguin  by  the  International  Typo- 

— the  hands  of  Portland's  zoo  director.  Jack  Marks.  graphical  Union,  but  the  ITU 

w’as  not  on  this  ballot  because 
Sale  ill  Nebraska  it  has  not  complied  with  all  pro- 

Fairbury,  Neb.  visions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

The  Fairbury  Daily  News,  .  Barring  challenge  of  the  elec- 
circulation  4,619,  has  been  pur-  results,  the  IMU  will  be 

chased  by  Bert  Carlyle,  33,  certified  as  bargaining  agent 

former  publisher  of  the  Harper  Dec.  6. 

(Kas.)  Advocate.  Virg  Hill,  The  IMU  group  split  off  from 
Harry  Valentine  and  Mrs.  Grace  the  ITU  as  the  result  of  a  dis- 

Martyn  have  published  the  News  pute  over  the  collecting  and 

for  the  past  four  years.  handling  of  dues. 


the  Oregon  Journal- 
not  doing  much  work  covering 
either  of  his  specialties,  avia¬ 
tion  and  local  crime  chasing. 

Instead,  he’s  busy  on  a  series 
describing  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  the  first  newspaperman  ever 
to  visit  the  South  Pole — an  ex¬ 
perience  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  half-hour  original  visit 
tamed  into  22  days  of  being 
stranded  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  earth.  (E  &  P,  Nov,  23,  page 
14). 

Mr.  Crick  left  here  Sept.  16 
for  what  was  to  be  a  three-week 
visit  to  New  Zealand  and  Ant¬ 
arctica.  He  was  going  there  to 
participate  in  the  McMurdo  result  of  a  news  correspondents’ 
Sound  hunt  for  penguins  en-  pool  drawing  at  McMurdo 
gineered  by  Jack  Marks,  direc-  Sound,  so  his  reports  were  to  be 
tor  of  Portland’s  municipal  zoo.  shared  by  the  other  newsmen  in 
For  that  matter,  Mr,  Crick  was  the  U.  S.  Antarctica  camp, 
in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
a  year  ago  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose — but  that  wound  up  as  a 
dry  run  when  the  planes  couldn’t 
land  him  or  the  1956  penguin 
hunters  on  the  ice.  So  he  tra¬ 
veled  18,000  miles  last  year  and 
24,000  miles  this  trip  to  see  the 
penguins  caught  for  the  Port¬ 
land  zoo-goers. 

Penguin  Pursuit 

That  added  up  to  42,000  miles 
of  penguin  pursuit — and  the 
Journal  reporter  didn’t  see  one 
until  he  got  back  to  Portland  on 
Nov.  25  and  met  some  of  the 
l>ig  Emperor  penguins  Mr. 

Marks  had  caught.  The  Marks 
expedition  worked  out  fine — ex¬ 
cept  that  he  got  to  McMurdo  with  42,000  miles  of  travel 
Sound  after  Mr.  Crick  was  ma-  and  some  60  degrees  below  zero 
rooned  at  the  South  Pole,  caught  weather  behind  him,  Mr.  Crick 
we  penguiris  and  came  back  to  wrote  a  series  of  four  “immedi- 
ortland  with  about  five  dozen  ate”  stories  for  Journal  use,  and 
Navy  “res-  he  is  now  working  on  a  longer 
CUM  the  reporter.  series — “Who  knows,  it  could 

u  really  a  rescue,”  even  be  a  book,”  he  says — to 

-  r.  Crick  explains  it.  “Actually,  he  used  in  the  daily  and  Sunday 
we  were  stranded  at  the  pole.  Features  section, 
ut  it  was  only  a  question  of  the  Stacked  on  a  comer  of  his 
nght  Weather  conditions  and  desk  as  he  works  is  a  pile  of 
time  until  we  got  out.”  150  black  and  white  photos, 

‘>2.n  V  'I  most  of  them  from  his  own 

ay  isi  camera.  “When  we  got  to  the 

His  enforced  stay  with  the  pole,”  he  said  with  a  grin,  “there 
party  headed  by  Scientist  Paul  were  several  cameras  with  our 
Siple  stretched  on  to  22  days  party.  One  of  the  visiting  group 
oefore  a  plane  was  able  to  land  had  a  couple  of  expensive,  fine- 
snd  bring  him  and  the  visiting  lensed  cameras  and  I  had  only 
party  back  to  McMurdo.  During  my  little  box,  not  much  more 
Wat  time  he  (a)  contracted  a  than  a  Brownie.  But  in  the  50- 
yirus  infection,  (b)  grew  a  mus-  below  weather,  the  fancy  cam- 
^he  and  goat^,  (c)  lost  15  eras  froze  up — he  borrowed 
0^  his  150  pounds.  some  of  my  pictures  instead.” 
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Finds  Tho 

When  he  got  back  to  the 
McMurdo  base  on  Nov.  16,  he 
found  only  two  of  the  pool  cor¬ 
respondents  left — Rennie  Taylor 
of  AP  and  Bill  Becker  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Crick  sent  his  polar  re¬ 
ports  mostly  by  voice  radio  con¬ 
tact  between  the  South  Pole  and 
the  McMurdo  base,  where  En¬ 
sign  Mort  Beebe  put  the  trans¬ 
missions  on  tape.  The  tapes 
were  then  played  back  for  the 
correspondents  left  at  McMurdo 
and  they  drew  their  stories 
from  the  recorded  conversations. 
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staying  there! 
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Vigilance 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


world  and  politicians  as  a  result 
of  the  Canton  crusade. 

Mr.  Mellett  ran  a  long  series 
of  fi’ont-page  editorials.  One,  on 
Jan.  1,  1926,  was  entitled  “Good 
Morning,  Mayor.”  It  advised  a 
new  mayor  and  ended:  “Start  in, 
Mayor,  by  giving  those  forces 
which  have  given  Canton  a 
black  eye  and  made  Cantonians 
ashamed,  to  understand  that 
thev  are  through  once  and  for 
all.” 

Canton  Cleanup 

The  next  day’s  front-page 
editorial  began:  “Frankly,  The 
News  has  little  faith  in  Chief 
Lengel’s  ability  or  desire  to 
clean-up  Canton.”  The  closing 
sentence:  “Thus,  Mr.  Lengel,  do 
we  extend  our  New  Year’s 
Greetings!  Get  Busy  or  Get 
Out!” 

A  law'yer  bitterly  attacked 
Mr.  Mellett  and,  to  his  surprise, 
the  letter  was  printed  in  full 
with  an  answering  editorial, 
“Progress — Not  Personalities.” 

“We  on  the  News  felt  after¬ 
ward  that  this  letter  inspired 
the  actual  killing  of  Don,”  read 
a  statement  sent  to  the  Pulitzer 
Awards  Committee  with  the 
newspaper’s  scrapbook  exhibit. 

Mr.  Mellett  was  murdered  in 
the  early  morning  hours  of  July 
16  and  two  hours  later  the  News 
was  on  the  street  with  an  extra 
with  a  front-page  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “We  Carry  On.”  The 
editorial  began:  “Like  a  captain 
in  battle  leading  his  forces,  Don 
R.  Mellett,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  News,  has  fallen — a  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  cause  he  waged 
against  vice  and  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  efforts  to  corrupt  the  city 
government.”  It  ended:  “His 
passing  does  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  battle.  The  Daily  News 
will  carry  on.” 

Charles  E.  Morris,  who  was 


editorial  director  of  the  Cox 
Newspapers,  of  which  the  News 
was  one,  took  over  as  publisher 
and  fired  this  broadside:  “Don 
R.  Mellett  was  thus  cruelly  shot 
down  in  his  prime  because  he 
typified  the  best  there  is  of 
citizenship.  Don  R.  Mellett  dared 
to  tell  aloud  what  all  the  good 
citizens  of  Canton  know  to  be 
true,  to  marshal  them  in  solid 
phalanx  for  their  own  defense.” 

A  tribute  to  Mr.  Mellett  by 
Governor  James  M.  Cox,  who 
owned  the  News,  set  forth  that 
the  paper  had  no  selfish  motive 
in  its  battle  for  civic  reform. 
Gov.  Cox  wrote: 

“His  love  of  the  newspaper 
profession  and  his  ideas  as  to 
the  response  of  any  journal  to 
the  community  which  fosters  it, 
were  inherent.  Don  Mellett  was 
not  a  crusader  bent  merely  upon 
adventure.  He  sought  neither  to 
exploit  himself  nor  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  discussed  with  me 
once  how  disagreeable  an  affair 
it  was.  He  was  moved  purely 
by  a  sense  of  duty.” 

The  vice  ring  was  broken  and 
crime  figures  fell.  The  Daily 
News’  exhibit  included  200  edi¬ 
torials  from  other  newspapers 
and  ended  with  a  news  story  and 
editorial  from  E&P. 

Governor  Indicted 

The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times 
in  1927  exposed  political  cor¬ 
ruption  in  its  state,  prosecuted 
the  guilty  and  brought  about 
better  government.  The  Times 
produced  evidence  before  a 
grand  jury,  which  resulted  in  a 
report  advising  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  be  continued. 

Indictments  were  returned 
and  the  influence  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  was  killed  in  Indiana. 
The  indictments  by  the  grand 
jury  charged  that  crime  was  con¬ 
cealed  until  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  and  the 
prosecutor  by  the  Times.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  charges  w-ithin  the  statute 
of  limitations. 
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“Black  boxes”  were  found.  A 
governor  was  indicted  and  a 
former  state  treasurer.  Docu¬ 
ments  were  obtained  from  D.  C. 
Stephenson,  a  life-term  convict 
who  had  been  Grand  Dragon  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  po¬ 
litical  dictator  of  the  state. 

Ambulance  Chasers 

The  New  York  Evening 
World  fought  with  news,  edi¬ 
torials  and  W.  J.  Enright  car¬ 
toons  against  ambulance  chasers 
and  for  passage  of  a  “Fence 
Bill”  to  put  purchasers  of  stolen 
loot  out  of  business.  After  the 
campaign  was  in  progress,  a  bar 
association  petitioned  the  Ap¬ 
pelate  Division  to  curb  ambu¬ 
lance  chasers. 

One  Evening  World  editorial 
was  headed:  “The  Evening 
World  Will  Present  Ambulance 
Chasing  and  Contingent  Fee 
Complaints  From  Persons  Who 
Prefer  Not  to  Go  to  Court.” 
One  Enright  cartoon  entitled 
“The  Chaser  Chased”  showed  the 
hand  of  Judicial  Inquiry  clutch¬ 
ing  for  a  shyster  sprinting  after 
an  ambulance. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Julius 
Henry  Cohen  on  contingent  fees 
vvere  collected,  reprinted  in 
folder  form  and  widely  distribu¬ 
ted  among  lawyers  and  legisla¬ 
tors. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Municipal  Craft 


ana  Taxpayers’  Association. 

Indiana  state  taxes  were  re¬ 
duced  4.25%  and  86  counties 
reduced  their  county  taxes,  re¬ 
sulting  in  savings  to  the  people 
of  state  of  $6,000,000  that  year. 
Laws  were  passed  denying  bud¬ 
get-making  bodies  the  right  to 
increase  expenses  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  About  $12,000,000 
was  saved  on  a  total  state  budget 
of  $156,000,000. 

The  fight  for  economy  wu 
taken  up  by  newspapers  outside 
of  Indianapolis,  based  on  News 
data  and  News  editorials,  and 
cartoons  and  stories  were  re¬ 
printed  by  the  hundreds.  A  great 
deal  of  tabular  matter,  statisti¬ 
cal  information  about  state 
government  financing,  was  car¬ 
ried  along  with  the  stories,  most 
of  which  appeared  under  con¬ 
servative  one-column  heads.  On 
Dec.  31,  1931,  the  News  head¬ 
lined:  “State  Tax  To  Be  Cut 
$6,375,680.” 

(To  be  continued.) 

Next:  How  a  small  dailj 
stopped  ballot-box  thievery  and 
armed  rebellion. 

• 

Pic  Ban  Protest 
Brings  Apology 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Air  National 
Guard  officers  violated  obsolete 
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The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  1930  exposed  municipal 
graft  and  police  laxity,  result¬ 
ing  in  six  city  officials  being 
convicted  of  graft  and  some 
having  to  serve  sentences  and 
in  a  general  municipal  house¬ 
cleaning.  The  Constitution  cam¬ 
paigned  to  interest  people  in 
city  government  and  elect  better 
officials.  It  demanded  that  the 
system  of  ward  elections  of 
councilmen  be  abolished — and  it 


was. 

The  Constitution  cooperated 
wdth  grand  juries  and  the  solici¬ 
tor-general  in  investigations. 

Strong  pressure  was  brought 
by  businessmen  and  friends  of 
the  Constitution  for  it  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  campaign,  but  it 
did  not  waver  in  its  drive  to 
“clean  out  the  rascals.”  One 
editorial  was  entitled  “A  Plague 
of  Lawlessness”  and  others  hit 
lynching  and  the  Black  Shirts, 
a  terroristic  group. 

Incidentally,  the  Constitution 
complained  that  other  news¬ 
papers  defended  the  civic  cul¬ 
prits. 


regulations  when  they  seized 
films  from  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  at  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
crash  near  here.  (E&P,  Nov. 
23,  page  13.) 

The  error  was  admitted  by 
the  Guard  commander  in  letters 
answering  protests  made  by  H. 
R.  Ekins,  managing  editor  of 
the  Union-Star,  and  John  E. 
N.  Hume  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

The  commander  apologized 
and  explained  that  under  the 
new  Air  Force  and  Guard  regu¬ 
lations  “consent  will  be  given 
for  the  taking  of  photographs 
by  civilian  photographers  .  .  • 
when  it  is  determined  no  classi¬ 
fied  matter  is  exposed  to  view. 

The  commander  said  that 
New  York  State  Police  in  inter- 
feiTing  with  press  photogra¬ 
phers  acted  at  the  request  of 
Guard  officers. 


Lower  Taxes 


The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
in  1931  campaigned  successfully 
for  lower  taxes.  The  call  for 
governmental  economy  was 
highly  commended  by  the  Indi- 

BDITOR  SC  PUB 


Yule  Panorama 

Philadelphia 
Christmas  Panorama  1957,  an 
exhibit  of  Nativity  scenes  chosen 
by  museum  and  art  gallery  di¬ 
rectors  all  over  the  world,  ^1 
open  Dec.  9  with  carol-singing 
on  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Reginald 
Beauchamp,  special  events  direc- 
tor  of  the  newspaper,  has  ar-  ^ 
ranged  the  pi’ogram.  L 
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Party  Leader  ^ 
Brands  Tax 
On  Ads  Bad 


Press  Seeks 
Equal  Break 


St.  Louis 

Mark  R.  Holloran,  Demo¬ 
cratic  leader,  spoke  out  against 
the  advertising  tax  proposal 
here  this  week  and  went  so  far 
as  to  brand  the  Baltimore  taxes 
as  “bad.” 

Introduction  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  tax  plan  in  city  council  here 
was  delayed  by  the  fact  that 
Alderman  Alfred  I.  Harris,  its 
sponsor,  has  been  forced  to  bed 
with  injuries  suffered  in  a  traf¬ 
fic  accident. 

The  Globe-Democrat  pub¬ 
lished  Mr.  Holloran’s  criticism 
of  the  tax  idea.  He  was  quoted, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

“I  am  obligated  as  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Democratic  party 
in  Missouri  to  resist  unfair  tax¬ 
ation.  I  believe  these  proposals 
(to  levy  a  6  percent  tax  on  ad¬ 
vertising)  are  ill  advised.  They 
are  harsh  and  oppressive  and 
represent  a  threat  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  of  the  city. 

Price  Increa>ie 

“It  would  surely  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  paid  by  pur¬ 
chasers  of  goods  and  seiwices 
who  profit  most  by  intelligent 

. _  advertising  which  has  histor- 

tfect,  that  of  executive  editor  ically  sustained  and  expanded 
f  both  newspapers.  business  while  holding  the  profit 

Carey  1).  Gi’anger,  news  edi-  per  unit  to  the  lowest  possible 

Holloran  is  Democratic 
■  National  Committeeman  from 

(ff -  Missouri.  The  St.  Louis  dailies 
vigorously  opposed  his  role  as 
K  w  »  'm  an  opponent  of  a  new  city  chart- 
Jt  er  in  a  I’ecent  referendum. 

“Mayor  D’Alessan- 

Sranger  Kiefner  Baltimore  is  a  friend  of 

mine  and  the  tax  is  his  idea, 

'  of  the  Evening  Eagle,  was  but  it  is  a  bad  tax  in  Baltimore 
^med  as  managing  editor.  just  the  same  as  it  is  a  bad 
Sam  B.  Kiefner  Jr.,  news  edi-  tax  in  St.  Louis.” 

of  the  Morning  Eagle,  was  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pointed  managing  editor.  The  formal  attack  on  the  ad- 

“r.  Long,  who  is  59,  came  vertising  and  gross  r«  . 

Eagle  as  a  reporter  in  levies  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  said  there  was  no  plan  to  fol 
'-!•  He  worked  1918-20  as  a  city  council  was  being  prepared  ’ 
r«)f  leader  for  the  Eagle  while  by  attorneys  this  week,  with  the 
'ptiding  Fainnount  College,  expectation  of  an  early  court 
'iecessor  to  Wichita  Univer-  hearing. 

'•  In  1934,  after  13  years  Counsel  for  major  depart- 
s  an  Eagle  reporter,  Mr.  Long  ment  stores  were  reported  to  be 
''canio  secretary  to  Senator  next  in  line  to  file  legal  objec- 
McGill.  He  returned  to  tions  to  the  taxes  and  to  seek. 

Eagle  in  1939  and  served  with  newspapers  and  other 
'lews  editor  of  the  Evening  media,  court  authority  to  place 
-agle  until  1946.  He  was  man-  tax  funds  in  escrow  while  the 
editor  of  the  Evening  litigation  proceeds  to  the  high- 
'Sgie  from  1946  through  1950,  est  court.  ~ 

Pn  he  became  managing  edi-  the  levies  is  scheduled  bv  Feb. 
of  the  Morning  Eagle.  20,  19.58. 
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m  Washington 

Reporters,  protesting  there  is 
too  much  “ham”  in  the  makeup 
of  many  of  the  best  Congres¬ 
sional  news  sources,  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  complaint  to  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  that  they  are 
tired  of  being  told  things  “off 
the  record”  and  then  hearing  the 
same  material  reported  before 

r-  j  ot  X-  LI  television  cameras. 

Cody  Pfanstiehl  Rayburn,  himself,  is  con- 

Promotion  Exnert  sidered  a  case  in  point.  In  fact, 

A  •  •  .J  #  C»  press  gallery  agitation  for  an 

Appoinleci  to  stall  “even  break”  with  the  cameras 

Washington  followed  a  conference  in  the 
Appointment  of  Cody  Pfan-  Speaker’s  office  this  week.  The 
stiehl,  radio,  television  and  pub-  Texan  answered  questions  about 
lie  relations  man  in  Washington  Sputnik  and  its  effect  on  govern¬ 
ment  finances  in  general  and 
taxes  in  particular,  about  the 
President’s  illness  and  recovery, 
and  the  problems  confronting 
the  new  Congress — but  all  ex¬ 
cept  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
renewal  of  the  trade  agreement 
~~i  will  face  a  hard  fight, 
‘off-the-record.” 

Same  Qiieslions 


iy  wu 
outside 
[1  News 
Is,  and 
ere  re- 
A  great 


Vew  Editor 
Assignments 
In  Wichita 


for  a  decade,  to  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Star  has  been 
announced  by  John  H.  Kauff- 
mann,  business  manager. 

Mr.  Pfanstiehl,  whose  broad 
previous  experience  also  in¬ 
cludes  radio  announcing,  has 
been  public  relations  director  of  program 
the  United  Givers  Fund  of  the  was  “off 
National  Capital  Area  since  it 
was  started  in  1956. 

Mr.  Pfanstiehl,  a  native  of  Before  the  group  of  pencil- 
Illinois,  attended  the  University  and-paper  reporters  had  dis- 
of  Chicago.  During  World  War  persed,  Mr.  Rayburn  stepped 
II,  he  served  with  the  Air  Force,  before  television  cameras  and 

responded  on-the-record  to  the 
same  set  of  questions. 

Gathering  in  the  House  press 
gallery,  newsmen  discussed  how 
best  to  meet  the  problem  which 
is  expected  to  be  intensified  by 
the  oncoming  session  of  Con- 
Toronto  gress  with  new  and  enlarged 
Toronto  Star,  largest  circula-  problems  of  finance  and  defense, 
tion  Canadian  daily,  doubles  its  Mr.  Rayburn  is  not  in  a  posi- 
price  to  10c  on  Monday,  Dec.  9.  tion  to  tell  others  how  they 
The  price  for  six  days  will  be  should  treat  competing  media. 
55c.  But  the  Speaker  holds  daily 

This  is  the  first  increase  since  briefing  conferences,  mostly  off- 
April  1952  when  the  paper  went  the-record,  whereas  attribution 
from  3c  to  5c  per  copy.  to  him — in  the  newspapers,  not 

The  Evening  Telegram  and  on  television  only — is  obviously 
morning  Globe  and  Mail  will  desirable, 
not  increase  their  price.  Pro-  • 

•eceipts  motion  officials  of  both  papers  Color  Ads 

low  the  lead  of  the  Star.  Both  I**  Gannett  Papers 
papers  now  sell  at  5c  Monday  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

through  Friday,  with  10c  for  The  Gannett  newspapers  here 
Saturday.  There  are  no  Sunday  —  the  morning  Democrat  and 
papers  in  Toronto.  Chronicle  and  the  afternoon 

•  Timea-Union  —  this  week  pub- 

T  IV  V  lished  their  first  color  advertis- 

Moving  To  N.Y.  regular  news  sections. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  Paul  C.  Cun-  The  Times-Union  published 
ningham  and  Roy  Blackfield  four  one-color  display  ads  on 
will  join  the  New  York  staff  of  Monday;  the  D&C  four  others 
Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Co.  on  Tuesday.  All  three  of  Ro- 
First  collection  of  They  have  been  with  the  com-  Chester’s  largest  department 
pany  in  its  Atlanta  and  Detroit  stores  were,  represented  in  the 
offices  respectively.  initial  color  ads. 


Wichita,  Kas. 
Editor  changes  on  both  the 
’’iehita  Morning  Eagle  and  the 
'•iehita  Evening  Eagle  were 
nnounced  by  Marcellus  M.  Mur¬ 
ick,  publisher,  as  a  result  of 
arl  E.  Shaw,  Evening  Eagle 
anaging  editor,  accepting  a 
ew  post  as  editor  of  the 
■  ran/iville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

Named  “around  the  clock  edi- 
5”  was  Richard  M.  Long, 
anaging  editor  of  the  Morning 
■agit'.  His  new  position  is,  in 
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Printers  Out, 


Catholic  Papers 
Break  Promotion 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  For  Sale 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Complete  Plants 


Papers  File 
NLRB  Case 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Continuing  to  publish  despite 
the  walkout  of  about  180  com¬ 
posing  room  employees  Nov.  29, 
the  Telegram  and  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  this  week  filed  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices  against 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  Worcester  Local  No. 
165. 

Specifically,  the  complaint  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  charges  that  the  union 
had  refused  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  insisted  upon  illegal  closed 
shop  clauses,  control  over  new 
processes,  and  exclusive  rights 
for  hiring  and  firing. 

Joseph  R.  Mahoney,  local  ty¬ 
pographical  union  president, 
said  the  last  contract  expired 
Dec.  31,  1954.  Picket  lines  were 
established.  The  newspapers  op¬ 
erate  with  “legal  contracts” 
with  three  other  trade  unions. 

The  complaint  asserted  the 
printers’  union  threatened  and 
carried  out  strike  action  to  force 
the  publisher  to  agree  to  the 
clauses,  which  the  publisher 
contends  have  been  determined 
by  the  courts  to  be  illegal. 


Forty-one  Catholic  weekly 
newspapers  are  going  direct  to 
their  readers  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  they  can  help  support 
a  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
Catholic  press  by  their  loyalty 
to  products  and  services  adver¬ 
tised  in  Catholic  papers. 

The  41  papers,  with  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  1,383,998,  have 
formed  a  group  under  the  name 
of  Catholic  Family  Newspapers 
with  national  representation  by 
Bogner  &  Martin,  New  York. 
Each  paper  is  promoting  the 
idea  to  its  own  readership  and 
is  provided  by  the  parent  or¬ 
ganization  with  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  (via  St.  Georges  &  Keyes, 
Inc.) . 

Discounts  have  been  adopted 
ranging  from  1%  for  the  use 
of  all  papers  in  any  one  of  five 
geographical  groups  up  to  5% 
for  the  entire  group,  from  the 
earned  rate. 

•  I 

Ted  Hiroiis  Dies  j 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Edward  G.  (Ted)  Hirons  Jr.,  j 
55,  former  promotion  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  j 
Publishing  Co.,  died  here  Nov.  j 
29.  Early  in  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  he  was  sports  editor  of  the  ! 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  and  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Chicago  Her-  j 
ald-Examiner.  I 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ ISewspaper  Brokers _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co., _ Ventura.  Calif. 

WE  specialize  in  sound  newspapers  in 
the  TOlid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 

Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

_ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

APPRAISALS  for  ail  purpo.ses.  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY,  601 
Georgia  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
G&. 

SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  i 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
★★COMPBTTENT  appraisals  and  con¬ 
sultations  ;  confidential  brokerage ;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  Stypes,  Roun¬ 
tree  &  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

dsco  5,  California. _ 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
66  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

OUR  RECORD  OP  successful  sales 
speaks  for  itself.  We  invite  your  in¬ 
vestigation.  We  solicit  your  inquiries 
on  our  exclusive  listings  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaper  properties. 
Gabbert  &  Hancock,  Associates,  3709 
Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California.  1 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISetcspaper  Brokers 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

_ ISewspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 


OLD  ESTABLISHED  daily.  Chart 
Area  8,  $36,000  down.  Write  Broker 
Box  4812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  NEWSPA PER 
THE  TOP  WEEKLY  newspaper  in  a 
most  progressive  city  in  Florida.  Latest 
equipment,  etc.  An  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  with  journalistic  ability 
in  this  lucrative  newspaper.  Price  $15,- 
000,  terms. 

TOWNSEND  HAWKES 
Jacksonville  Beach  Ph.  CH  9-9011 
WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOirr  TOE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STYILL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


SMALL  WEFIKLIES  CHECK  LIST 
DOWN 


STATE 

GROSS 

PRICE 

PMT. 

Iowa  . 

.$45,000 

$35,000 

$  7,500 

Kansas  .... 

20,000 

15,000 

6,000 

Missouri 

41,000 

22,600 

11,600 

Nebraska 

25,000 

20,000 

6,000 

Nebraska 

6,600 

4,600 

1,500 

Kansas  . 

10,000 

7,000 

3,000 

Kansas  . 

10,000 

9,000 

3,000 

Missouri  ... 

13.500 

9,000 

4,000 

Missouri 

16,000 

10,000 

3,500 

Nebra.ska  . . . 

20,000 

18,000 

6,000 

New  Mexico 

12,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Oklahoma  . . 

23,000 

18,000 

6,000 

Texas  . 

.  25,000 

18,000 

8,000 

Kansas  .... 

23,000 

20,000 

6,000 

Nebraska 

..34.000 

38,000 

15,000 

Kansas  . . . . 

.  21,000 

15,000 

6,000 

Nebraska 

42,000 

46,000 

15,000 

Kansas  .... 

19,000 

12,000 

6,000 

Colorado  .... 

.  34,000 

28,600 

16,000 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  14,000 

12,000 

3,000 

Missouri 

.  15,000 

12,000 

4,000 

South  Dakota 

14,000 

12,000 

5,000 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  12.000 

10,000 

6,000 

Missouri  ... 

.  15,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Oklahoma  . . 

.  9.000 

6,000 

2,000 

Many 

others  in 

midwest 

Bailey-Krehbiel,  396.  Salina,  Ks. 
Or  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


Business  Opportunities 

WORKING  PARTNER  to  Invest  up  to 
$1500  for  half  interest  Long  Island 
Weekly  with  option  to  buy  anytime 
after  90  days.  Four  year  old  paper. 
Box  4823.  IMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTO  AGENCY 

Representing  well  known  photograph¬ 
ers,  Interested  in  representative  with 
good  contacts  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity.  Box  4921,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

_ Syndicates-Features 

WASHINGTON  COLUMN  or  news¬ 
letter  for  business,  agricultural  papers, 
magazines,  trade  associations.  Top 
level  business,  agricultural  reporters. 
Box  4801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVFm-ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
_ Lyndhurst.  N.  J. _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  FS-ankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 _ 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRFISS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

_ Composing  Room _ 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 

Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Fkjuipped 
with  6  H.P.  motor  and  many  other 
features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables,  6'  and  8' 
Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocks, 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articles. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below,  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  ^id,  WILLIAM  REID 
CO.,  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago  14,  111. 

LUDLOW  MATS— Send  for  list— 
Printers  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Con.iecticut. 


MECHANICAL  MERGER 
IN  KNOXVILLE.  TENNESSEE 

WE  ARE  offering  for  sale  this  Hu 
Newspaper  plant  equipment  located  k 
the  KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

6— MODEL  8  Linotypes 

1 —  MODEL  29  Linotyjie  Mixer 

2 —  MODEL  3D  Linotype  Mixers 

ALL  with  AC  Motors,  Electric  Pott, 
Margach  Feeders.  Some  with  Blowen, 
Saws  and  Quadders. 

APPROXIMATELY  61  Fonte  Mats 

2 — ELROD  Stripcasters,  E  and  F 
2— MO-NOTYPE  MM  and  T  4  H 

ROUS^eT  Band  Caw 
4  AD  Makeup  Cabinets 

300  lb.  GAS  Remelt  Pot  with  Hargidi 
Watercooled  Molds. 

STEREOTYPE 

1 — NOLAN  Stereotype  Saw 
1 — WFISEL  Radial  Arm  Router 
33 — STEEL  Slereo  Chases — 1  Double 
29 — STEEL  Makeup  Turtles — 1  Double 
1— SCOTT  Full  Page  Mat  Roller 
1 — ALICO  Evenray 
1 — STAHI  Master  Former 
1 — KFIMP  Gas  7  Ton  Metal  Pot 
1 — WOOD  Pony  Autoplate,  Vacuun 
1 — STAHI  Master  Router 

PRESS  ROOM 

1 —  SCOTT  Double  Sextuple  Pre«, 
23  9/16' 

6 — STFEL  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearini 
Units. 

2 —  DOUBLE  Folders  with  C-H  Con¬ 
veyors. 

2 — AC  DRIVES.  Compensators  for 
Color. 

All  attractively  priced  tor  immedlat* 
liquidation.  Representative  on  KNOX¬ 
VILLE  JOURNAL  Premises. 

For  further  information 
WRITE— Wire  or  Phone 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  Stret,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
Oxford  7-4590 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  Each  Consecutive 
Insertion 

SiTUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  uitt 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  eatl 
insertion;  3  times  @  55c:  2  @ 

1  @  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Sennet 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  lorw 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  6c  stampeP 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIOW: 
4  times  (8  95c  per  line  each  insrniJJ; 
3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  U-W, 
1  @  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  a* 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  Alh 
VERTISING,  Wediwsdoy,  2  .P» 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no 

(add  1  line  for  box  informatiw.)  n® 

holders’  identities  held  in  strict  ee^ 

fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  • 

Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  M't  •* 

copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 

Agate  1  6  13  26  K 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370 

282  290  240  228  210  }» 

141  165  140  128  123 

70  105  95  84  W  w 

35  62  54  48  45  * 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Times  Towtr  N.  Y.  34,  M.  t. 
Phono  BRyont  9-3052 
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Late  Style  Linotype  Mixers 
for  continuous  composition 
Composition  Ad  and  LIQUIDATION 

News  Machines  ^  _■  ini  rJ  n  A-^nr^^ 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

-MOD^  25  Mixers  (2  distributor  California 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


FreM  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


HELP  WANTED 


Adminixtratire 


JOB  PRINTING  MANAGER 


IUDULA\I\o  EXCELLENT  irasition  for  experienced 

man  to  manatre  medium  sized  Job  De- 
18-PAGB,  2  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%*  partment  of  fast  growing  western 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable  daily, 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  , 


casting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper 
roll  hoist  and  rewinder. 


WRITE— Burl  C.  Hagadone 
General  Production 
Manager,  Scripps 
League  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 


.  - -  — - - -  DIOCK,  curveo  router,  electric  paper  x 

47190  47193  i  t  D/^  fM  IDI  CV  Tl  IDI  II  A  D  rewinder.  Manager,  Scripps 

«1S1  47194  16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  ^ague  Newspai^rs,  Inc. 

iiJioi  ARRaQ  .X  .  -X  .  x.  Coeur  d  Alene,  Idaho 

*’nr)i/cc.  (toocn  CA^'U  ^  ^  P*'  Foldeiv-Stereo— AC  24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%'  _ 

qiJOOU.  ^  cut-off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for-  EXPANSION 'PROGRAM,  including  e»- 

SWINGING  Keyboards,  elwtric  20  pg  Duplex  lUDUlar '/^  hold  mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  tablishment  of  Oak  Harbor  branch,  has 

pots,  heavy  rtructured^  vvide  base,  Ar*  rirlvx  Pxininlxtx,  POt  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box.  created  immediate  openings  for  clasai- 

AC  motors,  Margach  leeders.  -  to  1  MMe  ,  AL  O  e,  pete  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  fied  ad  manager,  display  salesman,  jo* 

stereo,  ixocateu,  Illinois.  w,ii  xnH  nrintor  rinW  in  in  >,x.nx 


24-PAGE.  2  to  1  model.  No.  254,  22%'  _ _ _ _ 

cut-off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for-  EXPANSION'PROGRAM,  including  e»- 


AC  motors,  Margach  Feeders. 


-LATE  Style  Model  25  Mixers  (2 
distributor  boxes) 

45230  132  82 

43231  43283 

PRICE:  $3600.  EACH 

ELECTRIC  POTS.  Brand  new  AC 
motors,  Margach  Feeders. 


plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved  fied  ad  manager,  display  salesman,  jo* 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and  printer.  Only  daily  in  county,  in  heart 


16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 

3  UNIT  SCOTT 


rewinder.  of  Ohio's  vacationland.  Write  fully, 

including  salary  expected.  The  Daily 
AV.'AILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis-  News.  Port  Clinton.  Ohio. _ 


motors,  Margach  Feeders.  with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 

Fed  Press— 23  9/16— AC 

THESE  MACHINEIS  HAVE  BEEN  Location:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  COM-  - - 

PETENT  MACHINICTS  ARE  IN  3.4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION  AND 

aEAN  AS  A  PIN.  22%"  Former  Boston  Post 

CRAFTSMEN  6  UNIT  SCOTT 

MACHINERY  CO. 

«T  A  JL  C.A  A  T>  A  ..  M  X.O  SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  Reels  &  Ten- 

West  Dedham  Street,  ^ston.  Mass,  Complete  Stereo. 

Tel.  COpley  7-o390  li>cation :  Detroit,  Michigran. 

a®  TURTLES?  Four  R.  Hoes  with  6  Or  7  UNIT  GOSS  22'^//' 

ich  casters,  $45  each;  sixteen  ._x.—  sin.-,.  m-.-i 


mantle,  truck  with  our  own  eeiuipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

POplar  5-0610 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  2a.  40, 
50.  60.  7.5.  100.  150  H.P.  A.  C.  Crforge 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY 

Need  good  men  to  take  over,  or¬ 
ganize,  direct,  make  top  money  in 
business-advertising  end  of  state  wide 
slick  paper  political  publication.  Field 
exclusive.  I  don't  need  capital;  neither 
do  I  want  to  hire  a  broke  man.  No 
limit  to  future  as  lifetime  work. 
P  O  Box  4607,  Jacksonville.  Florida. 

Circulation 


-  7  - 7 - L  FUTURE  BRIGHT  for  circulation  man 

SACRinCE.  28-page  Goss  Rotary  in  3-weekly  organization.  Salary,  com- 
with  complete  stereo  including  vacuum-  mission,  bonus  on  all  renewals  after 
hack  Pony  Autoplnte,  Sta-Hi,  heavy  6  months  on  job.  Car  allowance.  Chart 
duty  mat  roller,  chases,  pot,  etc.  $15.-  Area  2.  Reply  in  confidence.  Box  4701, 
nOO.  Liberal  terms.  Write,  phone  or  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Duplexes  with  3-in’ch  double  ARCH  TYPE  unit8--White  Metal  wire  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  experi- 

40  each;  seven  Duplexes  with  Bearings.  Cline  3  Reels  Ten-  Florida, _  enced  in  all  phases  for  small  Riwky 

casters,  only  $25  each.  These  8‘ons.^  Trackatpe  and  Turntable.  Mountain  area  daily.  Box  4807,  Editor 

turtles’  are  tradeins:  nowin  Location :  Detroit.  ^  _ stereotype _  A  Publisher, _ 

k  MMre?**M0**^«land'^ad^  FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE  LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT  Claxxified  Adrertixing 


rters,  $40  ea^h;  seven  Duplexes  with  Bearings^,  Cline  3  Reels  and  Ten-  |  Florida, 

i-ineh  casters,  only  $25  each.  These  Jions  Trackage  and  Turntable, 
rmetal  turtles  are  tradeins;  now  in  Location .  Detroit. 

ily  use;  available  about  December  nni-rrrr  r\irrt\/  n-rr  I  _  _  _  _ 

It!  Jack  Moore,  660  Eastland  Road,  FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE  LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTOMAT 
«a,  Ohio.  DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  ...  wood  Pony  Autoplates— 2t' 


WOOD  Ponv  Autoplates— 2 tV.-23  9/16 
STAHI  Ma.ster  Routers— 23  9/16 


ISetcxprint  CONTACT:  __  _  _ 

SPRINT-ALL  sizes.  Behrens  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'  Yo^k.^bT y.‘m’u’6-5675.^®^  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 

Oxford  7-4590  for  SALE-Uaed  H.nmmond  R-4  Flat 


Prexi  Room 


FOR  SALE— Used  Hammond  R-4  Flat 
Router  in  grood  condition  Bargrain — 
GOSS  4  UNIT  HSLC  Press,  length  cut-  1  Box  4906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY  off  22%',  end  roll  feed  Double  Folder, 
INTAINED  GOSS,  NFIW  IN  1924.  32  page  papers  by  steps  of  2 ;  64  page 

.000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6  papers  by  steps  of  4.  A.C.  full  auto 
ARS.  motor  drivs.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc., 

X  1  tll6  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 

PRINTS  four  color  v  v 

USK  62'  paper  roll  — : — : - 

COT-WF  2T'9/n  4-PRESS  UNITS 

PrII  "r?fn.""at''lMM®i^‘n'‘'hou?  “ 

THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 

ALL  electrical  control  equipment  - 

TWO  75  HP  Motors  ^ 

PRESS  has  automatic  tension  con-  I  O-GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

_ flX)I  ,  rir^r  r\r3  ff  o«ll 


Wanted  to  Bur 


NEWSPAPER  presses 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLFHIS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


ARE  YOU  A  SEASONED, 
COMPETITIVE  METROPOLI¬ 
TAN  CLASSIFIED  SECOND 
MAN  WHO  WOULD  LIKE 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE¬ 
COME  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGER  OF  A  MAJOR  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  NEWSPAPER? 


HERE  is  your  opportunity  if  you 
have  had  at  least  5  years  of  hard 
competitive  experience.  Not  over  45 
years  of  age,  college  background  pre¬ 
ferred  and  a  leader  of  iieople. 


,  4-COLOR  evlindera  2‘>%"  cut-off  Sell  PRINTCRAFT  RFD^RBSENTATIVES 

any  ^Sint  need^-.  cut-off.  Sell  2„_B„„d„a,._New_York  7^  N^  Y. 

rOTO  rSJ?Ible  fountains  _  OLD  PEDESTAL  MODEL  No.  2  CAG 

REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder  S'-  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Sup^ 

Oil  DAP'C  TIIPIII  AD  Surfacer,  Elrod  molds.  Monotypo  MM 

Pl>TT6  T»¥:»vTXTeiv»  A  ikTT  A  rfFrucic  I  UDUL/>l\  T.iM>  W*  TTnnanriftn.  107  R4^-  35  Rf.. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  TTSSidS' 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590  ally  good  salary.  Write  complete 
WILL“B^“fcrra^<:V>mplri^ Pl^  ^ 

anvwhere  ^n 'u!s*A  BOX  4927  iiuTOR  A  PUBLISHER 

PRINTCRAFT  RFn»R&ENTATlVES 


ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA,  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 


NTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER 


_  OLD  PEDFSTAL  MODEL  No.  2  CAG 

or  ATF  saw  trimmer,  Ludlow  Sui>er 
Oi  DAT'^C  Tl  IDI  II  AD  Surfacer,  Elrod  molds.  Monotype  MM 

24-FAt7t  I  UDULAK  X^eo  W.  Hausman,  107  So.  33  St., 

STANDARD  2/1  model.  Stereotype  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

equipment.  AC  drive.  Extra  former.  GOSS  or  duplex  flatb;d.  Ludlows.  Linos. 

_  Plants.  Tompkins  Fkiulpment  Co.,  712 

_______  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  III. 

HAVE  Hoe  and  Goss  Singlewidth  24.  lUDLOWS.  LinosT^ntertypes,  mats. 
32  page  presses  to  offer.  - - - 


Dixplay  Adrertixing 


A  NEW  POSITION 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 


PARW  nn  xo  x-ki-iA  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc.  _ 

«*«uled  and  In  top  condition.  22%  GEORGE  C  OXFORD  Court.  CTicago  5.  IlL  FOR  A  QUALIFIED 

^  S‘"a^mStic 'gfi^’^t  lnd‘'ti?SI?:  Box  903  '  Boise,  Idaho  fllL^'®Advlw“wriaV“So”  and  when  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

I  cutter,  shaver,  chipping  block,  _  available.  Northern  Machine  works, 

-•iemat  former.  All  safeties,  inch-  siX  POSmON  paper  roll  stand  for  323  N,  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ _  SALES  MANAGER 

2  to  1  Standard  Tlibular  Press  com-  25,  30  or  40  HP  FULL  Automatize 

P>ete  with  paper  roll  shafts,  brakes,  •‘’"’'fi  George  C.  Oxford.  x  v,  v 

■ft  new”  hf  "t  r*^i9K8*  operated  hoist,  eto.  In  operation  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _  FOR  A  successful  and  high  Image  vol- 


SALES  MANAGER 


xAr®'***’*®  July  1968.  daily  until  replaced  last  month  with  ■  '■  ' 

automatic  tension  control.  Crated  and  HEI.P  WANTED 

inoii^tei  4"®'®^®'  Granite  City,  ^^ady  for  shipment.  Priced  at  $2600.  -  x  .  ■  •  . 

___^_^res8-Record.  Located  in  Canada.  Write  Box  4810,  Admintxtratire 

Fklitor  and  Publisher.  _  ~ 


FX>R  A  successful  and  high  linage  vol¬ 
ume  New  York  State  Daily,  Evening 
and  Sunday.  The  present  staff  con¬ 
sists  of  12  talented  and  experienced 
men  and  three  junior  salesmen. 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  all  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 


OPPORTUNITY  WITH 
FUTURE 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  OPPORTUNITY  WITH  «ce  w1io“^^'offL'?n‘ihii."fc 

three  DOUBI  F  FOLDERS  f  ^  o  vi  CIITIIDC  *h!p  *nd  creative  Ideas,  here  is  ■ 

lACC  UUUDLt  l-ULUtKD  6  UNITS,  all  reveraible,  and  2  Double  FUTURE  position  which  offers  unusual  oppor- 

•9/l«*  1.-1.  j  S®-®''  Forn^r.  AC  tunity  for  increas^  remuneration  and 

t  P'’’’'®'  PS?!?'®**  Stereo.  Available  pqR  ENTERPRISING  and  responsible  future  progress. 

,  constraction.  Suhstmoture  Cline  I  Summer  1958.  young  man  who  was  raised  in  ^uth 

or  ^uthwest  and  now  employed  on  IF  YOU  ARE  now  doing  a  good  job 
V'iaLl  **'”**■  ”®  expense.  j  UINII  riLJt  a  newspaper.  Several  years  experience  and  although  content  in  your  present 

e  now  or  will  store.  END  FED  22%'  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel  personality  eesential.  College  work,  investigate  this  offer,  it  could 

iKiiA^.rN  X  -xi-rx  Cvlinders _ Roller  BearingsISDrav  Foun-  training  in  business  administration,  be  rewarding.  Apply  Box  4704,  Editor 

inland  newspaper  tains.”  lotion:  Perth  ^£)y,^  N.  J.  »P™e  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  ex-  A  Publisher  giving  complete  Informa- 

r|  ipni  V  _  perience  in  selling  advertising  help-  tion  and  references.  All  applications 

,  oUrrLT  L-LJ.  dcm  C1_ii  II  t4AKI  ACCi"1^IATCC  tul  but  not  required  for  this  opening  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

-  "•  8th.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  DtlN  oNULMArN  A I  Co  business  manager  on  small  Texas 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  Oxford  7-4590  daily.  Box  4905,  Flditor  A  ^blisher. 


'  constraction.  Substructure  Cline  Summer  1958. 
*‘s  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
,'^r*  needs.  No  removal  expense.  3  I 

■»  l»blc  now  or  will  store.  ^  2 

inland  newspaper  Sn?.'*"K;aUo 

SUPPLY  CO.  dckicuiim 

••  W.  8th.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  BcN  SHU  LI 
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HELP  WANTED 


Oispiay  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


ADVERTISING  SAXiESMAN  —  Lave  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  weekly  wants  AGGRESSIVE  R^ORTER  for  police  POSITION  OPEN  for  reporter  of  > 
wire  Illinois  daily  newspaper  not  in  high-calibre  combination  advertising  beat,  general  assignment.  Send  experi-  or  three  years  experience  on  mu; 
Chicago,  has  an  exceptionally  desirable  and  news  man  to  become  ad  manager  ence  to  editor,  Current-Argus,  Carls-  pai^r  in  northern  New  York.  Vi- 

position  for  a  topnotch  advertising  and  assistant  publisher.  As  adman  bad.  New  Mexico. _  Editor,  Press  Republican,  Plat;..t.- 

salesman  who  is  looking  for  a  perm-  must  be  first  class  salesman,  with  AWARD  WINNING  MANAGING  EDI-  New  Yo.-k,  giving  background  anj . 

anent  and  advantageous  position.  Must  enough  knowledge  printing  to  properly  TOR,  for  health  reasons,  stepping  perience. 

be  fully  qualified  in  selling,  layout  layout  and  markup  own  ads.  As  news-  down  from  6,400-circulation  daily  in - 

and  copy-writing.  Ehccellent  starting  man,  must  have  had  solid  reportorial  Florida  university  city.  Publisher  seeks  SALARY  PLUS  PROFIT-SHARIN’ 

salary  plus  annual  bonus  and  pension  experience  under  competent  supervision  managing  ^itor  capable  of  maintaining  Ohio  publisher  seeks  building  «•, 
benefits.  Opportunities  for  advance-  so  can  satisfactorily  cover  and  write  high  readership  of  five-afternoon  and  with  qualifications  for  produclioo 
ment  depend  on  ability  and  initiative,  general  assignments,  take  direction  Sunday  local  paper.  Please  tell  all,  sale  of  syndicated  direct  mail  a^.t 
Modem  plant,  ideal  working  condi-  without  resentment.  As  assistant  pub-  including  salary  nee^,  in  first  letter,  tising.  Rush  complete  resume,  ,j 
tions;  growing,  _  highly  deeirable^bi^-  Usher  must  have  thorough  knowledge  4808,  Editor  &  Pubisher.  education  and  employment,  sched,:; 

ness  center.  Write  Box  4719,  Editor  overall  operations,  able  help  direct  - FRFP  promotions  and  salaries.  Bo-x  (j. 

&  Publisher,  giving  details  of  educa^  staff,  .nake  suggestions  for  improve-  vniMTHr  Y  tor  mark'FT  letter  Editor  &  Publisher. 

tion,  training,  experience  and  general  „,ent,  take  complete  charge  from  time  “jV,”  u^  of  available  t^bs  and  nation- - - 

background,  also  references. -  to  Ume,  act  as  outside  contact  man  ^ide  enfployment  conditions.  Bill  McKee  WANTED  general  assignment  ; 

to  keep  customer  and  community  re-  .  personnel  59  E  Madison  Chi-  ix»’*er  with  flair  for  feature  ; 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  lations  good.  Above  all  must  have  ma-  iiiinnis  ’  '  ’  f®''  medium  size  paiier.  Chart  Area 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  lations  good.  Above  all  must  have  ma-  ““  for  medium  size  paiier.  Chart  Area 

SALESMAN  ture  sense  of  loyalty,  discretion  and  - I—Z - in - T"  ^0°^  worker.  Write  to  Ex,:. 

proportion,  and  ability  to  "stick  to  it”  SPORTS  EDITOR,  must  be  nble  to  tive  Editor,  The  Evening  Sur.'  - 
wanted  for  evening  paper  city  of  even  under  pressure  and  long  hours,  write  and  lay  out  approximately  one  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

70,000.  ABILITY  to  PREPARE  layoute  !„  short,  job  is  no  snap,  needs  man  Pas®  of  daily  and  use  camera.  ^  - - 

and  SELL  them  is  of  PARAMOUNT  of  aoove-average  technical  and  man-  Wmte  Cliff  Cernick,  Managing  Editor  YOUNG  MAN  desiring  to  learn  s; 

IMPORTANCE.  The  man  for  ua  U  agerial  ability,  with  desire  to  make  News,  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ general  news  reporting  for  (,r  r 

now  employed  on  a  paper  in  the  25  to  career  of  growing  with  us  a.s  we  grow.  WANTED — Radio  newsman  for  New  New  Jersey  daily.  Write  to  T.r.- 

eO.OCM)  circulation  group.  He  is  experi-  ^Ve  have  rotary  equipped  plant  in  one  Ehigland  6,000  watt  network  affiliate.  Lakewood,  New  Jersey, 

enc^  and  about  36  years  old.  ThU  of  most  promising  communities  in  Ehnphasis  on  gathering  and  writing 

X>08ition  offers  an  excellent  salary,  the  j.tate.  Starting  salary  about  $85  and  local  news.  Radio  experience  not  neces-  Mail  Koom 

best  of  retirement  programs,  pl^  a  future  what  you  make  it.  Job  must  sary.  Youth,  enthusiasm  and  sports  ' 

very  good  life,  health  and  accident  filled  by  January  1,  so  RUSH  com-  knowledge  desirable.  Send  full  infor-  MAIL  ROOM  non-working  asskaj 

insurance  program.  Send  complete  piete  resume,  work  samples,  references  mation  to  Box  4800,  Editor  &  Pub-  foreman  wanted  by  large  southern 

resume  to  Box  4733,  Editor  ft  Pub-  oncj  to  Pete  Conover,  VEINICE  Usher.  perous  new'spapcr  in  pleiisant  city. 

gondolier,  Box  746.  Venice,  YOUNG  MAN  to  handle  wire  news  want  a  mailer,  experienced  in  rra 

_ —  Florida.  desk,  also  some  reporting.  Good  op-  ^1®  U  supervision  and  efficient  kr.oi 

TOP  SALARY,  retirement  plan,  5-day  OF  THE  MOST  PROGRESSIVE  portunity  for  beginner.  Give  details,  how  to  whom  we  offer  security, 

week  and  many  other  benefiU  for  ex-  newspapers  in  New  Jersey  has  pay  expected.  Managing  Editor.  Daily  pay,  opportunity  and  outstanding  wor 

perienced  display  salesman  with  proven  ^rmanent  opportunity  for  a  go-  Globe,  Ironwood.  Michigan.  ing  conditions  and  equipment.  G 

^Uaround  ability  including  layout  and  salesman  with  . at  AUDIO-VISUAL  “AIDS-Job  involves 


Good  pay  for  worker.  Write  to  E.x:cJ 


Mail  Room 


copy  Man  40  or  under  with  either  years*  experience.  Attractive  still  and 


phomgr^hy.\aro”k"n^^  4911.  Bi;: 


fn  ^ tl'u  salary,  incentive  and  fringe  benefits.  TV  work.  Salary  range  ’(based  on  *  Publisher. 

i  Box  4900,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ qualifications)  $3900-$4968  per  year.  - 


SuS  in"oTe®of  S^Sther^Califor■^i;•8  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  Write  T^as  Forest  Service.  College 

fastest  growing  cities.  Box  4702,  Edi-  tvith  minimum  of  5  years  experience  oration,  lexas. - 

tor  &  Publisher.  to  join  staff  of  6,  cn  daily  in  50,000  EXPERIENCED  WOMEN’S  depart- 

TtRRTT  tg  rntTR  population  town.  Chart  Area  1-2.  ment  editor.  More  than  just  society 

Strong  on  sales,  layouts.  Good  pay,  writer  wanted.  Write  fully  background 

nanlr  ft'nee  benefits,  advancement  oppor-  and  pay  requirements.  Also  reporters’ 
f^nn  onn  of  tunities.  Write  fully  Box  4919,  Editor  and  desk  men’s  applications  are  in- 

(100.000  plus  circulation)  as  display  publisher.  vited  although  no  immediate  openings 

SUIT  man.  Salary  plus _  commission  «_t:uDiisner; - - -  ovailable.  Managing  EditoV. 


fringe  benefits,  advancement  oppor-  and  pay  requirements.  Also  reporters’ 
tunities.  Write  fully  Box  4919,  Editor  and  desk  men’s  applications  are  in- 
&  Publisher.  vited  although  no  immediate  openings 

,  j  ,u  ■  i,-  -  are  available.  Managing  Editor. 

plan  and  other  attractive  benefits.  _ _ _  <ii,rogor,p.pf  T.n,.Ui..T,o  in^nnoi 

Write  Personnel  Department,  South  RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  -  ^  - — : - '■ - 

Bend  'Tribune,  South  Bend  26.  Indiana.  .  FISH  AND  GAME  magazine,  going 

-  NEED  aggressive  young  man  under  40  monthly,  needs  two  editorial  assistants. 

vrM  1  cent  CTVkJIcn  ■''■th  all  ’round  experience  to  join  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements. 

UU  TUU  rtbL  ol  TMItU  growing  newspaper  in  one  of  finest  Nebraska  Game  Commission,  State 

IN  YOUR  PRF^^FNT  WORK?  markets  in  Texas.  Permanent  position  Capitol.  Lincoln  9. _ 

iwui\  ti\i_ji_i'(i  vYwiNix.  advancement  opportunities  on  8-  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR  for  Mid- 

TTK  ir.-iTT  ,  j  1  nisit  Staff.  Modern  plant:  pleasant  west  Milk  Marketing  (3oopcrative. 

IF  YOU  can  create  go^  promotional  working  conditions :  congenial  young  Must  be  able  to  handle  monthly  maga- 
campai^s  snu  ..  handle  associates.  Good  salary,  profitable  zine  also.  Agricultural  press  back- 

right  through  the  selling  ;  we  would  commission  plan  plus  insurance  and  ground  essential.  Send  resume  and 
like  to  discuss  a  better  rareer  with  retirement  benefits.  Company  cars  for  salary  requirement  to  Public  Rela- 
B-iJcw^aper  group.  You  U  eape-  staff  use.  Good  opportunity  to  join  3-  tions  Department,  Pure  Milk  Associa- 
cially  like  the  growing  ^nbury  area  newspaper  group  for  capable  man  with  tion,  343  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago  4, 
served  by  the  alert  News-Times.  Phone  good  record  and  ambition  to  move  Illinois. 

me  collet  If  this  sounds  interesUng.  ,head.  Submit  complete  details,  include  T 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz,  Advertisinpr  Di-  references  in  first  letter.  Jack  Scott,  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  two  trade 


Danbury  (Conn.)  Pioneer  Arthur  (Texas)  News. 

O-OOsl. 


PRIZEWINNING  Michigan  weekly  '''"V — ^7”  ...  - - ” 

wants  experienced  man  to  sell,  layout.  Editorial  portunity.  Start  immediately.  Send 

service  local  display.  Opportunity  for  EDITOR  OR  EDUCATOR.  Free  lance,  488,  Ithaca._New  York. 

real  gro^h.  ^lary,  commission.  Va-  New  York  CSty.  Preiiaring  workbooks  REPORTER,  man  or  woman,  about 
,  “JV®  Gross,  sick  leave.  Air-  visusl  aids  for  Catholic  and  Public  $65  to  start;  can  use  noar-beginner 

mail  job  h^top',  references.  Box  4827,  Schools  and  scholarshipe.  Science,  re-  with  ability  and  some  training.  Apply 


magazines  in  the  farm  and  electrical 
fields.  Must  be  good  writer  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  production.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Start  immediately.  Send 


Schools  and  scholarshipe.  Science,  re-  with  ability  and  some  training.  Apply 
ligion,  maf^,  reading,  spelling,  English,  by  air  mail  giving  full  details.  Editor, 
Box  4i600,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Enterprise,  Livingston.  Montana. 


Mechanical 


A  LEADING  EVENING  news¬ 
paper  located  in  New  York 
State  having  daily  circulatko 
of  more  than  300,000,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  young  man  between  $0 
and  35  years  of  age  as  auiit- 
ant  mechanical  superinteinl- 
ent.  Someone  who  is  now  or 
has  been  employed  by  a 
smaller  or  larger  newspaper 
and  who  wishes  to  change  po¬ 
sition  for  one  which  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  Engineering  background 
preferred  but  not  essential. 
Salary  and  other  benefits  com¬ 
mensurate  with  position.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Resume  should  be  com¬ 
plete  and  detail  present  and 
prior  company  afifiliationa,  po¬ 
sition  and  compensation  re 
ceived  plus  academic  back¬ 
ground.  Write  Box  4809,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. _  ligion,  math,  reading,  spelling,  English. 

RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  SALESMAN  Box  4600,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

for  20.000  northern  Ohio  daily.  Per-  dEJSKMAN  for  unusual,  high  quality 
manent  position  for  young  man  ex-  jj-B  60,000  New  England  Daily.  No 
perienced  in  sales,  service,  copy  end  drones  needed.  Guild  shop,  plus  profit 
ayout.  Give  complete  resume  in  first  glaring.  Box  4604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

letter.  Write  Box  4813,  Editor  &  Pub-  i - : - - - 

lig),er  REPORTER,  general  assignment,  some 

TcrrYPinA  “f-iTT  F  j  ■■ - T"  sports,  desk  work,  needed  by  14,000 

FLORIDA  GULF  COAST  daily  seeks  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8.  Excel- 
aggre^sive,  young  sales-minded  person  opportunity  for  advancement,  de-  . 

w.io  can  also  produce  attractive  lay-  yelopment,  good  starting  salary.  Send  i 
outs,  good  copy.  Salary  plus  liberal  complete  details,  references  to  Box  I 
incentive  bonus  based  on  actual  indi-  4500.  Editor  Jk  Publisher.  Only  mid-  1 
vidual  production  (not  increase).  Good  westerners  will  be  considered, 
opportunity  in  one  of  the  nation’s  - WANTET) - 

^stest  growing  areas.  Write  fully.  AnMTNT^TRATT'VE  A^TSTANT  to 
Box  4902.  Editor  &  Publisher.  In-  ^DSDNISTOA^VE  A^ISIANI  to 

dude  sample  pencil  layouts,  present  The 

earnings,  etc.  80,000  in  Chart  ^ea6.^e 

-  man  for  us  is  now  a  CITY  EDITOR. 

He  is  not  afraid  of  decisions  and 
LIVE  WIRE  possesses  good  judgment.  His  forte  is 

directing  tiersonnel  and  excellent  copy 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ;:?^‘"^‘’‘l!^fary^ind‘^*‘oppSrt^^^^ 

to  use  your  ability.  Only  those  now 
for  aggressive  6  day  evening  daily  employed  on  a  26-50,000  circulation 
with  hard-hitting  young  staff.  Friend-  paper  need  apply.  Please  send  complete 
ly  southern  town,  city  zone  13,500.  r<*ume  to  Box  4607,  Editor  &  Pub- 

(7irculation  tripled  in  the  five  years  lirtier. _ 

of  our  ownership.  Must  be  experi-  REPORTER  who  enjoys  challenge  of- 
cnced  and  be  able  to  sell,  prepare  lay-  fered  by  a  daily  paper  in  hot  new  . 
outs  and  to  lead  and  coordinate  work  town.  Must  have  experience  or  college 
of  advertising  department.  Excellent  journalism  background.  Permanent 
salary  and  commission  plan.  Send  iKMition.  Opportunity  to  advance.  State 
complete  resume  and  income  expecta-  salary  requirements.  Call  or  write 
tions  to  H.  M.  Rankin,  Publisher  Walter  Wick,  Managing  Editor,  Niles 


Daily  Tifton  (Georgia)  Gazette. 
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Daily  Times,  Niles,  Ohio. 


Use  CHART  ARE.A  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  wiihout  IDENTIFICATION 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  7, 


HEI.P  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 


Administrative 


JOURNEYMAN  MAINTENANCE  eleo- 
trieun  exi>;rienced  all  phases  newspa¬ 
per  electrical  maintenance.  To  join 
electrical  staff  of  eut  coast  metro- 

Klitan  newspaper.  Five  day,  37% 
or  week,  paid  vacation.  Pleass 
write  Box  4624,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
itatinK  experience,  tge  and  references. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  for  largo 
non-metropolitan  weekly  in  Chart  Area 
{.  Send  brief  resume.  A  personal  in¬ 
terview  at  our  expense  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Box  4H17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE.  Have  built  solid 
background  with  emphasis  on  business 
side.  Now  btisiness  manager  on  award 
winning  daily.  Previous  record  as  suc¬ 
cessful  circulation  noanager  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  35,000  daily.  News 
and  labor  relations  experience.  Know 
cold  type,  offset  process.  Liberal  arts 
degree.  Harvard.  Married,  age  30.  Am 
seeking  small  daily  management  or 
responsible  position  large  daily.  Box 
4802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  FRESS  ERECTOR  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  rotary  Hoe,  Goss, 
Duplex,  Efficient.  Must  handle  com¬ 
plete  dismantling,  moving  and  setup. 
Steady  employment.  Top  salary  to  right 
man.  Rush  complete  history  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4917,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  FDREMAN  —  permanent, 
union.  Excellent  opportunity  at  excel¬ 
lent  pay  for  experienced,  capable  su¬ 
pervisor  and  craftsman.  Topnotch 
equipment  and  working  conditions, 
liberal  fringe  benefiu.  Tell  all  in  ap¬ 
plication  to  Box  4909,  Eiditor  t  iKib- 
lisher. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED  press  photographer, 
Need  man  capable  of  shooting  news ; 
nciety  and  sports.  Also  capable  in 
darkroom.  Please  send  airmail  com¬ 
plete  outline  of  experience,  references, 
•alary  expected,  and  other  significant 
data.  Jack  Robertson.  The  Statesman 
Newspapers,  Boise,  Idaho. 


PICTURE  STORIES  WANTED 
Action,  adventure,  oddities,  human  in¬ 
terest,  etc.  Royalties.  P.I.P.,  607  6tfa 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 


Salesmen 


WANTED 

Salesman  now  contacting  new3pai)era 
to  represent  rubber  band  manufacturer. 
Pull  time  or  sideline.  Attractive  com- 
miKion  arrangement.  Write  Box  4819 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


feature  SERVICE  SALES 


WEST  CO.AST  residence  and  ability 
to  travel  one  night  stands  two  weeks 
out  of  three  required.  Newspaper  or 
press  association  background  desirable, 
•ales  experience  necessary. 

liberal  salary,  expense 
eount,  excellent  commission  oppor¬ 
tunity,  plus  full  schedule  of  company 
benefits. 

PROVIDE  complete  details  of  expe¬ 
rience,  background,  salary  and  com 
mission  exiiected  to  Box  4922,  Editor 
4  Publisher.  Applications  will  be  held 
in  confidence. 


INSTRUCTTION 


Classified  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  EXEC.,  38 


ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVE 

MY  EXECUTIVE  experience  as  retail 
manager,  promotion  manager  and  re¬ 
search  director  enables  me  to  have 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  sales  staff.  I  use,  and  will 
train  staff  to  use  factual  data,  charts 
and  graphs  to  meet  today’s  challenge 
from  other  media.  Very  good  reason 
for  making  change  after  19  years  with 
truly  fine  newspaper.  Salary  open,  de- 
Iiending  on  size,  location  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Family  man.  Leader  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  church.  Excellent  references 
and  complete  information  on  request. 
Box  4923,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


Former  Editor-Publisher,  Mountain 
States  a.m.  daily,  staff  of  100.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  record,  readership,  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising.  Winner  N.  W.  Ayer 
award  1956  (10-50,000  class).  20  years 
experience,  dailies,  weeklies.  Top  flight 
promotionwise.  Originated  Speak  Up!, 
outstanding  teenage  supplement. 
Strongest  belief  in  local  coverage,  pix, 
features,  bright  makeup.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Seeking  good  position  on  inter¬ 
esting,  progressive  daily,  anywhere 
U.  S.  Solid  background  all  phases. 
Salary  not  most  important  now.  Want 
challenge.  Available  now.  Write  or 
phone  Jack  Mohler.  Castle  Rock, 
Colorado,  or  M.Adison  8-3167. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  aRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER,  age  38  desires  circulation  man¬ 
ager  ixieition  or  will  consider  State 
circulation  manager  position,  will  go 
anywhere.  18  years  experience,  know! 
edge  background  in  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  A.B.C.,  cost  conscious,  Maga' 
zine  contest,  and  promotion  minded. 
A  hustler  and  a  real  gT>-getter.  Write 
Box  4714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  looking  for  a  challenge.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  but  future  potential 
limited.  Home  delivery  promotion  spe¬ 
cialist,  used  to  tough  competition. 
Want  to  meet  with  a  publisher  where 
my  experience  and  ability  can  go  to 
work  for  the  future.  Box  4826,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCXJLATION  M.ANAGER,  age  39. 
over  10  years  experience  all  phases  in 
morning,  afternoon,  Sunday  field 
Strong  on  Little  Merchant,  all  types 
of  promotion.  Family  man,  hard 
worker,  ambitious,  aggressive.  Prefer 
CTiart  Areas  12,  10.  11,  will  consider 
others.  Box  4903,  Biitor  &  Publisher 


VERSATILE 
COPY  CONTACT  MAN 
18  YEARS  experience  with  top  rank 
4’A  advertising  agencies.  Served  wide 
variety  of  national  accounts  in  all 
media.  Good  package  goods  back¬ 
ground.  At  home  in  both  creative  and 
management  phases.  Available  at  once. 
Box  4929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SOCIETY  REPORTER,  three  years  e.x- 
perience,  seeks  job  as  society  editor, 
small  city,  or  assist  on  city  paper.  Can 
write  features.  Box  4824,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEST  COAST — Ambitious,  alert  news 
gal,  26.  B.A.,  one  year  on  small  east¬ 
ern  dally,  seeks  news-feature  spot 
California.  Interviews  January  or 
February.  Box  4803,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Editorial 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  EDITOR,  now 
employed,  seeks  top  spot  on  10-12,000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Seven  years 
in  supervisory  capacity.  Now  direct 
staff  of  six.  Strong  on  local,  feature, 
and  picture  coverage.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  4630.  EcRtor  &  Publisher. 
^YnfNTERESTTNG  OFFERS?  Want 
to  return  to  west  or  midwest.  Editor 
on  national  magazine  in  New  York, 
also  midwest  newspai)er  experience, 
photographer  (have  cameras.  car), 
know  darkroom.  Want  to  learn  more 
about  business,  printing  aide.  Like  ’o 
work — at  good  salary.  J-major,  GI, 
female,  32.  Box  4727,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newspaper  _  reporter, 
editor,  manager,  journalism  instructor, 
press  association  manager,  university 
publicity  director,  newspaper  lobbyist, 
completing  tour  as  USIS  information 
officer  overseas.  Available  January  1, 
1958.  Open  to  best  offer.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to  Jack  Beisner,  615  N.  Market 
St.,  Sparta,  Illinois. 


ABLE  EDITORIAL  EXECUTIVE,  for 
13  yearh  metroi)olitan  feature  editor, 
now  editing  top  Sunday  magazine, 
seeks  more  resimnsibility,  greater  op¬ 
portunity.  Exceptional  background  as 
author,  columnist,  lecturer,  reporter, 
deskman  and  n  public  relations.  Ex- 
Iiert  on  comics,  pix,  type.  Bo.x  4914, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ACCURATE  small  d.aily  news,  sports 
editor  wants  room  to  grow.  Box  4916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADROIT  WRITER,  graphic  copy,  fer¬ 
tile  mind,  workhorse,  23.  vet,  single, 
BA  history-english,  seeks  daily,  week¬ 
ly.  E.xperience  30,000  daily;  desk,  fea¬ 
tures,  reporting:  four  years  college 
daily.  Any  Chart  Area.  Etox  4926,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BRITISH~“ 


TECHNICAL  AND  trade 
news  and  feature  writer,  aged  47,  top 
reputation  London  trade  press,  seeks 
responsible  editorial  or  press  relations 
post.  Arthur  Latchford,  160  So. 
Grainercy  PI.  Los  Angeles  4.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


EDITOR,  31,  employed.  Big  and  small 
city  experience.  Wants  responsible  job 
medium  size  daily  where  works  with 
all  departments.  Prefer  Midwest.  Bo.x 
4901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUNTING  FOR  top-quality  personnel  7 
Here’s  widely-experienced  young  editor 
with  lots  of  know-how  on  photos,  local 
news,  features,  layout,  Sunday  edition, 
magazine  section.  Box  4904,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency), 
6  E.  46  St.,  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-6728. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  24  years 
experience.  Tops  in  carrier  and  mail 
promotion,  a  proven  circulation  and 
renewal  builder.  Prefer  Chart  Areas 
10  and  11.  Box  4920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL  US  .  .  . 

The  20  lesson  Howard  Parish  Cor- 
rmpondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver- 
t*«ing  docs  for  them  the  complete  train- 
and  retraining,  job  they  want 
*>ne  .  .  .  but  which  few  have  the  time 
and  material  available  to  do. 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are 
rarolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their 
•taff  members.  (28il  newspapers  have 
enrolled  people  from  their  Classi- 
ned  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di- 
|*^r8  and  Business  Managers  have 
»ken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un- 
"HJ^nding  of  Classified, 
tit  ®  ®ost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
•to  upon  enrollment  and  $2.55  a  week 
Ikl  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
tne  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
'f'sh  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 

Classified  Advertising 
■>aA«  Development  Service 
«00N.  w.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Fla. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  producer. 
Years  exirerience.  Best  of  references. 
Box  4804,  Editor  &  Publishr. 


Linotype  Schend 


1 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
- ,  LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  age  32. 
Aggressive,  Enthusiastic,  Ambitious, 
Complete  Knowledge  of  the  Business. 
Promotion  Wise,  Productive  Back¬ 
ground.  Box  4908,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 
Prefer  Chart  Areas  one  and  two,  will 
consider  others. 


Display  Advertising 


LOOKING  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER? 


National  rep,  30,  accustomed  to  han¬ 
dling  men  as  district  manager.  College 
graduate,  experienced  also  in  classified 
and  display  selling.  Understands  na¬ 
tional  through  selling  experience  at 
all  levels.  Box  4713,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVEIRTL'ING 
MANAGER 
Seeks  Challenging  Opportunity.  TTior- 
oughly  experienced  in  all  phases,  out¬ 
standing  record  of  lineage  gains, 
M.B.A.  in  advertising.  Box  4924,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN.  Excellent  back 
ground  and  reputation  in  promotion 
copy  and  layout.  Interest^  in  all 
round  opportunity  in  daily — growing 
weekly — Radio-TW  or  Trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  4910.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOW  IN  PRISON. 

Sport.s'writer,  32.  Knows  makeup,  can 
drable  in  news-feature.  Currently  free¬ 
lancing,  editing  weekly  comparable  in 
style  to  regular  newspaper.  Not  a  J- 
grad,  but  has  training,  stable  interest, 
(^n  furnish  sample  work.  Would  like 
small,  sports-active  town.  Parole  con¬ 
tingent  on  valid  offer  for  after  Feb¬ 
ruary  1.  Write:  Dick  Bellew,  Sports 
Editor,  The  Spectator,  4000  Cooper  St., 
Jackson,  Michigan. 


'TOP  SCIENCE  WRITER: 

My  daily  has  just  folded,  forcing  me 
to  relocate.  Experienced  in  features, 
editorials  and  sports.  Box  4721,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  VET.  BA.  seeks  start 
small  town  daily.  Accurate  and  re¬ 
sourceful.  Has  car,  available  now. 
Box  4725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  well-educated  news¬ 
man  offers  enthusiastic,  thoughtful, 
deep-probing  reporting  and/or  editing. 
Ten  years  as  reporter  deskman,  editor : 
BA  in  education,  MA  in  government. 
Samples  on  request.  In  blind  alley 
now.  Box  4821,  Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


FTRST-CLASS  honest,  reliable  all- 
around  man.  Sober.  Box  4805.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PASTURES  LOOKED  GREENER 
other  fields  a  year  ago.  Seen  the  light, 
they  aren’t.  15  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  last  8  in  top  executive  edi¬ 
torial  positions.  Seeking  permanent, 
repeat  permanent,  editorial  position 
with  daily  in  Florida,  California,  or 
points  north  and  south  and  between. 
Available  January  1.  Present  associa¬ 
tion  aware  of  this  ad.  Box  4815,  Editor 
A  Publi^er. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  7,  1957 


PRESENTLY  MAKING  $140  weekly, 
desire  change  on  desk  job,  preferably 
Telegraph  Desk,  on  metropolitan.  Can 
hamlle  almost  anything  you  can  hand 
me.  Box  4816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  WRITER  seeks  post  in  indus¬ 
try  on  intcrnal/external  publication  or 
publicity/Public  Relations  staff.  Expe¬ 
rienced  reporter,  J-degtee,  photo  school 
grad,  married,  vet.  Box  4907,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  eight  years  experience, 
AMs  and  PMs,  Chart  Area  2,  college 
graduate,  veteran,  now  covering  city 
hall  and  police  beat  for  Chart  Area  2 
daily.  Box  4612,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Four  years  medium 
dailies.  Police,  courts,  features,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  AB,  English  major- 
history  minor,  28.  Know  camera,  own 
car,  single.  Want  change  to  aggres¬ 
sive  medium  or  large  daily.  Prefer 
West  Coast  but  will  go  anywhere  for 
right  job.  Box  4913,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Newsman  hunting  for 
step  up.  Added  50%  to  a  medium- 
size  daily  in  2  years  as  reporter — 
city  editor.  Seeks  position  with  pro¬ 
gressive  newipaper  over  50,000.  J- 
grad.  versatile.  Box  4915,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER.  bro.sd  news  back¬ 
ground,  five  years’  out.standing  record 
interpreting  science,  medicine.  I’ve 
outgrown  opportunity,  need  new  chal¬ 
lenge  to  bring  out  full  creativity. 
READY  to  go  anywhere,  WILLING 
accept  second  post  if  you’re  expanding 
staff,  ABLE  handle  full  chore  soundly, 
meaningfully,  for  vour  readers.  Bo.x 
492.8,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


STARVING  free-lance  wants  back  on 
payroll,  8  years  an  editor.  Box  4918, 
Editir  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  VET,  Just  Released,  Seeks 
Reporter’s  Job  on  Daily  or  Trade 
Publication.  New  York  City  Area. 
BBA,  College  paper.  Army  paper  and 
PIO  e.xperience.  Handles  camera, 
drives.  Broadcasting  training.  Box 
4912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


WRITHR-EDITOR  wants  to  leave  per¬ 
petual  night  shift  on  newspaper  for 
public  relations  and/or  industrial  pub¬ 
lications  work.  Ten  years  as  reporter, 
editor;  two  years  in  public  relations. 
BA.  MA  degrees,  knows  lobbying  rou¬ 
tine,  personnel  problems.  OdTers  en¬ 
thusiastic,  thoughtful  toil.  Box  4822, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


The  first  few  hours  following 
President  Eisenhower’s  recent 
upset  illustrated  once  again  the 
necessity  for  immediate  release 
of  complete  and  factual  infor¬ 
mation  in  such  circumstances. 

Anything  less  than  that 
breeds  rumors  and  false  reports. 

For  almost  23  hours  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  “chill” 
was  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
face  of  questioning  and  suspi¬ 
cious  reporters.  When  a  revised 
report  was  released  it  did  not 
make  clear  to  laymen  the  exact 
nature  of  the  illness.  There  is 
some  indication  that  even  ex¬ 
perienced  medical  men  were  in 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Inept 
handling  of  the  release  and  its 
meaning  brought  news  bulletins 
ranging  from  “heart  attack”  to 
“mild  stroke.” 

Inexperience  on  the  part  of 
Hagerty’s  assistants  certainly 
had  something  to  do  with  the 
snafu.  But  in  fairness  to  them, 
especially  Anne  Wheaton,  it  is 
evident  that  the  press  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  was  left  out  on  a 
limb  with  little  help  from  White 
House  authorities  who  knew 
what  was  going  on. 

Public  Relations 
Paul  Miller,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Time-Union,  wrote  Nov.  30  that 
“doubts  and  false  reports  grow 
from  delays  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  Then  they  have  to  be  over¬ 
taken.  So  tell  the  truth  and  get 
it  over  with  —  it’s  the  No.  1 
rule  of  good  public  relations. 

“Once  the  lid  was  taken  off 
at  the  White  House,  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  President’s  ill¬ 
ness  flowed  freely;  public  ten¬ 
sion  and  doubt  subsided.” 

Mr.  Miller  commented  that 
“despite  lapses,  we  scarcely 
know  what  White  House  secrecy 
is  today,  recalling  that  of  1944- 
45.”  He  was  head  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  those  days  and  remem¬ 
bers  : 

“President  Roosevelt  was  a 
haggard  shell,  and  looked  it, 
but  any  suggestion  that  he  was 
ailing  brought  cries  of  reproach, 
wrath,  and  indignation  from 
those  around  him.  They  sup¬ 
pressed  facts,  destroyed  photos, 
and  fought  to  maintain  the  myth 
to  the  end,  even  through  his 
shaky  report  to  Congress  after 
the  Yalta  Conference. 

“I  sat  in  the  press  gallery 
that  February  day  in  1945  with 
a  copy  of  the  advance  text  of 
what  was  given  out  as  FDR’s 
own  Yalta  report.  Actually,  of 
course,  it  had  been  prepared 


for  him.  He  appeared  unable 
even  to  read  it  straight.  He 
made  so  many  mistakes,  changes, 
and  husky-voiced  interpolations 
that  trained  stenographers  were 
required  to  keep  the  advance 
text  corrected  as  he  droned 
along.” 


Two  events  early  this  week 
lead  us  to  wonder  if  some  of 
our  newspaper  editors  are  be¬ 
coming  “missile-blind.”  They 
have  become  so  obsessed  with 
missiles  and  satellites  that  they 
are  inclined  to  over-look  the 
importance  of  other  develop¬ 
ments. 

We  could  be  wrong,  and  we 
would  welcome  contrary  com¬ 
ment,  but  here  is  the  way  we 
saw  it: 

Chain  Reaction 
Monday,  Dec.  2,  was  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  world’s  first 
atomic  chain  reaction  achieved 
in  Chicago.  Maybe  it  is  “old 
hat”  now  and  not  worth  noting 
that  the  U.  S.  led  the  world  in 
atomic  development.  But  15 
years  later  to  the  day  the  U.  S. 
put  into  operation  the  “world’s 
first  full-scale  central  station 
atomic  power  plant  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  civilian  purposes” 
at  Shippingport,  Pa. 

Wasn’t  this  peaceful  and  in¬ 
dustrial  application  of  the 
atom’s  destructive  power  worth 
more  than  passing  mention  in 
the  press?  Russia’s  boasting 
about  ICBMs  and  hydrogen 
bombs  has  led  us  to  give  critical 
appraisal  of  our  own  missile 
program.  But  has  Russia  sho\vn 
the  world  what  it  is  doing  in 
the  cause  of  peace? 

Another  event  on  Dec.  2  was 
the  keel-laying  of  the  free 
world’s  first  nuclear-powered 
surface  warship.  We  already 
have  a  nuclear-powered  mer¬ 
chant  ship  abuilding.  Russia 
claims  to  be  building  a  nuclear- 
powered  ice-breaker.  But,  here 
again,  we  think  the  news  of  our 
application  of  atomic  power  and 
its  significance  for  future  peace¬ 
time  usage  is  worth  more  than 
a  “stick”  of  type,  which  was 
what  it  got  in  many  papers. 

(We  allowed  the  Russians  to 
“steal  the  show”  and  helped 
them  do  it  with  banner  head¬ 
lines  when  their  “ice-breaker” 
was  launched  on  Thursday.) 

The  New  York  Times,  which 
played  the  Shippingport  story 
in  11  inches  on  page  29,  followed 
the  next  day  with  an  editorial 
analyzing  the  significance  of  the 
event.  In  conclusion  it  said: 

“In  the  light  of  the  Soviet 


successes  in  the  field  of  satellites 
and  long-range  missiles  the 
times  call  more  urgently  than 
ever  before  for  a  thorough  re¬ 
view  of  the  U.  S.  atomic  power 
policy.  They  call  for  a  much 
more  dynamic  and  imaginative 
approach  to  the  subject,  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  would  provide  the 
American  atomic-power-for- 
peace  program  with  ‘vitality  and 
purpose.’ 

“The  times  call  for  the  U.  S. 
to  assume  undisputed  leadership 
in  making  atomic  energy  avail¬ 
able  to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
to  show  the  world  that  our  pri¬ 
mary  aim  is  to  beat  atomic 
swords  into  atomic  plowshares.” 

Our  press  could  have  helped 
implement  this  role  by  adequate¬ 
ly  displaying  the  news  of  the 
reactor  for  civilian  purposes  at 
Shippingport. 

30  Years  for  Krebs 

Johnstown,  Pa. 

Walter  W.  Krebs  this  week 
completes  his  30th  year  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune-Democrat. 


Ads  in  Papers  Plug 
TV  Commercial 

Newspaper  ads  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  TV  programs  are  routine 
in  advertising  today.  But,  for 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time,  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  its 
agency,  Lennen  &  Newell,  Inc., 
has  launched  a  campaign  calling 
attention  to  the  unusual  com¬ 
mercials  used  on  the  Playhouse 
90  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Gas  Association. 

Mailing  Kit 

The  ad,  distributed  with  a 
mailing  kit  to  140  CBS  stations 
carrying  the  program,  features 
the  commercial  by  Bing  Crosby, 
who  demonstrates  for  viewers 
how  they  might  play  Santa 
Claus  with  gas  appliances. 

The  sponsor  and  its  agency 
acknowledge  there  have  been 
countless  ads  inviting  attention 
to  programs,  but  believe  this  is 
the  first  time  when  an  ad  spe¬ 
cifically  called  attention  to  the 
program’s  commercial. 


ALLEN  KANDER 


NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAtional  8-1990  / 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
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Quads  BEST! 


Linotype  HYDRAQUADDER 


1990  / 
4242 
6760 
3623 


You  set  quadded  and  centered  copy 
fasti  r  than  straight  matter  with  the 
Hydraquadder!  On  new  Linotypes, 
or  on  machines  now  in  your  com¬ 
pos-  ig  room,  the  Hydraquadder 
helj  save  up  to  50%  on  all  quadded 
ma*  r! 


Priie  in  US.A. 


Truly  hydraulic,  for  smoothest, 
fastest  operation  — no  adjustments, 
no  maintenance  other  than  periodic 
lubrication!  Special  safeguards— 
including  automatic  wipe  action 
that  prevents  metal  accumulation 
on  vise  jaws— protect  matrices! 


Q 


LINOTYPE 


Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  about  the  Hydraquadder. 
He’ll  give  you  a  descriptive  folder 
that  shows  why  the  Hydraquadder 
is  preferred  everywhere. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Bet  a  Royal  Flush! 
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*MEAD  JOHNSON  A  COMPANY 
$8,500,000  expansion  program 
INDIANA  BELL  TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 
$3,500,000  addition 
EVANSVILLE  PLATING  WORKS 
Expansion  to  accommodate  1 0% 
volume  increase 
BUCYRUS-ERIE  COMPANY 
$2,000,000  expansion  program 
ARKANSAS-LOUISIANA  GAS 
COMPANY 

Purchase  and  operation  of  Servel's  Gas 
Air  Conditioning  division 

SOUTHERN  INDIANA  GAS  & 
ELECTRIC  CO. 

New  construction  to  cost  $7,000,000 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE 
New  Evonsville  industry.  Operating  in 
two  buildings  purchased  from  Servel. 
INLAND  CONTAINER  CORPORATION 
New  plant  at  estimated  $  1 ,000,000  cost 
ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
New  smeltering  plont  at  estimated  cost 
of  $80,000,000 

INTERNATIONAL  STEEL  COMPANY 
Addition  of  75,000  sq.  ft.  to  keep  poce 
with  area's  industrial  potential 
MEAD  JOHNSON  TERMINAL 
CORPORATION 

Completion  of  additional  50,000  sq.  ft. 
warehouse  space 
WHIRLPOOL  CORPORATION 
Now  largest  division  in  Whirlpool  Corp. 
with  payroll  of  7000 
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PICK  EVANSVILLE! 


Courier 


Get  the  facts  .  .  .  Evansville  has  more  to  offer.  More  to 
offer  industry  .  . .  more  to  offer  a  family  ,  . ,  more  to  ofe 
the  newspaper  advertiser!  You’re  playing  a  winning  hani 
when  you  bet  your  blue  chips  on  Evansville!  And  herel 
another  good  card  to  hold  on  to  .  .  .  employment  ii 
Evansville  is  up  . .  .  unemployment  is  down! 

Ifs  No  Gamble! 

.  .  .  when  you  pick  the  Evansville  newspapers  to  tol 
your  story!  You’ve  picked  complete  coverage,  a  a® 
bined  coverage  of  109%!  Combined  coverage  of  Tito 
EVANSVILLE  COURIER,  The  EVANSVILLE  PREfl 
and  The  SUNDAY  COURIER  and  PRESS  is  your  moif 
economical  buy,  too!  Bet  on  a  winner  .  .  .  put  yo* 
money  on  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA! 


Nationally  represented  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  WorM-r.f«gram  i  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citirm 

afVElAND . Prtii  CINCINNATI . Foil 


Frvti  KENTUCKY . Pott 


SAN  FRANOSCO . N*wi 


Nowt  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

Timot  KNOXVILLE  ....  Nowi-Sontinol 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocly  Moimtoin  Nowt  EVANSVILLE  . 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  PottHoraU  HOUSTON.  . 


MEMPHIS . Prott-ScimHor  FORT  WORTH . . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commwcwl  Appoal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tf  ‘no 


Nowt  EL  PASO . Horatd  ''od 
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